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99 Pain 2d by JESSIE WILLCOX SMITH 





Only 3%c 
Made All the Difference! 


The same time and effort, and the same choice ingredients, went into 
both cakes. The eggs, butter, milk, shortening, sugar, flavoring—all but the 
flour—were the same. But what a difference! 


Of course, when you stop to think of it, the most important thing in 
any cake—the only ingredient that can give body and texture to the batter 
—is the flour. Swans Down not only practically guarantees success; it 
lends its richness and feathery delicacv to even the plainest cake. Experi- 
enced cake makers have learned that 


INSTANT SWANS DOWN 
is a dry cake batter—contains 
all the ingredients you use in * SWANS DOW N 
making 5 nee butter am -~ mee Sol Mier 
Soon end tule stone. ‘The umn ~~~ dapat 
eee CAKE FLO 
wi the famous SWANS 
DOWN CAKE rove. Ask UR 
aie og ae Preferred by Housewives for 28 years 

is an economy of the most practical kind. For, at a cost 

of only 334 cents over bread flour, in the average cake 

recipe, it transforms just ordinary, substantial cake into 

a tempting, fluffy delicacy that seldom fails to bring forth 

exclamations of delight. 

Send 10c to Igleheart Brothers 
for *‘Cake Secrets’’—a reci 


Swans Down is pure wheat flour — specially ground ep FS ya ES 
and sifted. No drying cornstarch or other ingredient is ing by, Jeges enone Ea 
added; all the tough, hard part of the grain is removed. Schon. in tee et coven 
Use it for all your cakes. authoritative book have been 


America—a testimony to its 
IMPORTANT: Do not IGLEHEART BROTHERS, Dept. G-ll 


uniqueness and great value. 
confuse Instant Swans E vansvil e Indiana 
Down with Swans I . 


 angh ye lout. Established 1856 Also Makers of Swans Down Health Bran 


ferent products. 
Ask your grocer for Swans Down Cake Flour. Send us his name, if he does not have it, 
and we will see that you are supplied. 





DopGce BRoTHERS 
BUSINESS SEDAN 


With this car, Dodge Brothers have literally created a 
new type of sedan. 

They have combined open car ruggedness with closed 
car protection and smartness. 

They have demonstrated, once for all, that a sedan can 
be as practical and almost as inexpensive as an open 
touring car. 

The Body is built of hand-welded steel because steel is 
sturdy, and will take a permanent, oven-baked finish, 
eliminating forever the cost of repainting. 

The seats are upholstered in attractive, genuine Spanish 
blue leather, because leather will wash and wear. 

To further enlarge the car’s usefulness, the rear seat, 
back and side cushions, seat frame and foot rest are 
quickly removable, giving fourteen square feet of flat 
loading space in the rear compartment. The manifold 
uses made possible by this unique feature are readily 
imagined. 

The top and rear quarters are of non-rumble, fabric 
construction, conforming with the present attractive 
vogue. From cord tires to curtain cords, the fittings, 
inside and out, are distinctive and complete. 

In fact, every detail of the car emphasizes its striking 
adaptability to business as well as social use. 


The price is $1195 f. o. b. Detroit 


DODGE BROTHERS 


Patents Pending 
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In using advertisements see page 4 
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Kathleen Norris 
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Lessie S. Read 


Under a Thousand Eyes A Serial 
Florence Bingham Livingston 


Preparing for an Education 
Stanwood Cobb 

Held in Trust . A Story 
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DECEMBER 
HEADLINERS 


FIVE hundred passengers had 

been turned away when Mary 
Standish broke through the crowd 
and fought her way on board ship 
like a little wildcat. And the 
Captain let her stay. James 
Oliver Curwood’s new serial, 
“The Alaskan,” sets a new pace 
for writers of romance and mys- 
tery tales to follow. Look for 
it in December 





ARE you a 100% mother? 

Ruth Sawyer has worked 
out a table of points by which 
you can ascertain your own 
rating and improve it. Inciden- 
tally it is a fine article on how 
to be a good mother 





EVE used an apple for her lure. 

So did Emma-Lindsay Squier 
when she tempted a _ prickly 
porcupine into friendship. Add 
“Friends of a Quill” to the list of 
the most delightful animal stories 
ever written 


S FOR Christmas stories— 

unless they are very, very 
good, they are horrid. But 
“A Little Window into Heaven” 
is a very, very good one. Shirley 
Seifert wrote it, and that’s the 
reason 


H ERE is a fairy-tale for Christ- 

mas Eve, one you may read 
to the children to fill the long 
hour before bedtime, while Santa 
Claus seems so very near, and 
so very far away—“The Princess 
and the Nightingale,” by Somer- 
set Maugham 


HE most utterly delightful 

thing about the work of 
I. A. R. Wylie is that you never 
know what she is going to do 
next. “The Inheritors,” just 
concluded, was a great and 
tragic portrayal of the birth 
of nobility in a human soul. 
“Elfreda and the Mad Bus- 
man,” in December, is the 
most rollicking bit of irrespon- 
sible gaiety we have read in 
many and many a day. Remem- 


ber the name and look for it | 
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SQUIBB WEEK 


November 19th to 25th will 
be Squibb Week. During 
that week most progressive 
drug stores will display 
Squibb Household Products. 


You will find it greatly to 
your advantage to replenish 
your supply of household 
pompate during Squibb 
eek. 


PROTECTED BY PROFESSIONAL HONOR 


Squibb’s Boric Acid—pure and perfectly 
soluble. Soft powder for dusting; 
granular form for solutions. 


Squibb’s Castor Oil—specially refined, 
bland in taste; dependable. 


Squibb’s Bicarbonate of Soda—exceed- 
ingly pure, therefore without bitter 
taste. 


Squibb’s Magnesia Dental Cream—made 
from Squibb’s Milk of Magnesia. Con- 
tains no detrimental substance. Core 
rects mouth acidity. 


Squibb’s Dental Prophylactic—an agree- 
able, mild antiseptic and astringent 
mouth wash, 


Squibb’s Cold Cream—an exquisite 
preparation of correct composition for 
the care of the skin. 


Squibb’s Stearate of Zinc—a soft and 
protective powder of highest purity. 


Squibb’s Nursery Powder for the baby— 
a particularly soft and delightfully perfumed 
powder, free from all impurities. 


Squibb’s Flexible Collodion—(liquid court 
plaster) produces a lasting film. 


Squibb’s Cod Liver Oil—selected finest 
Norwegian; cold pressed; pure in taste. 
Rich in vitamine. 


Squibb’s Peroxide of Hydrogen—extremely 
active; free from metallic impurities fre- 
quently found in commercial product. 


HERE is an essential difference between a Squibb pro- 
duct and the ordinary, commercial article. 


Your druggist will tell you that any article bearing the 
Squibb label is sure to be as pure as it is possible to make it, 
of finest quality, and efficacious. But it is important that 
you should know also the reasons for this superiority. 


From its beginning the Squibb business has been a profes- 
sional undertaking. Its founder, Edward R. Squibb, was 
himself a physician and chemist of distinction. In founding 
the Squibb Laboratories his sole purpose was to render serv- 
ice to the medical profession through the manufacture of pure 
and reliable chemical and pharmaceutical products. 


For more than three generations the House of Squibb has 
maintained the high professional standard of purity and 
quality set by its founder. Rigid control exercised over every 
product bearing the Squibb label insures the distinctive quality 


demanded by the Squibb Standard. 


The value of the Squibb professional standard is as evident 
to you as to your druggist. For example, take Squibb’s Milk of 
Magnesia. It is made by a special process, in glass-lined tanks, 
of Squibb quality ingredients which insure its superiority. 


When you buy milk of magnesia, dental cream or any of 
the familiar products described on this page, there is one 
name that assures you of the protection of professional honor 
and knowledge. That name is Squibb 


SQUIBB 


General Offices: 80 Beekman Street, New York City 
Laboratories: Brooklyn, N. Y.;. New Brunswick, N. J.; Toronto, Canada 


SOLD BY RELIABLE DRUGGISTS EVERYWHERE, IN ORIGINAL SEALED PACKAGES 


Copyright, 1922, E. R. Squibb & Sons 


In using advertisements see page 4 








What the Editor Has to Say iS 
Don’t Believe All You Read Against Prohibition 


UCH that is intended to be good turns out 
to be evil. Any result that is susceptible 
of two or more interpretations will be seized 
upon by the interests that will profit most 

by exploiting their own interpretation. In a sincere 
effort to determine the thought of the country with 
regard to our prohibition laws, The Literary Digest re- 
cently asked ten million men and women to indicate on 
an unsigned postcarc whether they stood for enforce- 
ment, modification, or repeal of the Volstead Act. Of 
‘the ten million ballots, not quite ten percent were 
returned. The result of the voting was, in percent- 
ages, 38.6 for enforcement, 40.8 for modification, and 
20.6 for repeal. 


The Wets Are Busy 


RETURNS from this poll were tabulated weekly in 
The Digest, and from the day of the appearance 

of the first returns the poll has been widely heralded 
as indicating that the majority of the people of the 
United States are against prohibition. The returns 
can be interpreted in that way, but the opposite inter- 
pistes would be a more logical one. We do not 
lieve that more than a very small percentage of 
those voting for a modification of the Volstead Act 
would choose repeal in preference to enforcement if 
they were asked to vote on this question alone. There 
are many reasons why many people think modification 
of the present enforcement act is desirable, but in most 
instances those reasons are not sufficiently strong to 
lead to a vote for repeal. In other words, we believe 


that if the vote were either “‘Yes” or ‘“No” for enforce- 
ment or repeal, most of the 376,334 who voted for 


modification would vote for enforcement. We can not 
prove that they would, of course; no more can any one 
prove that they would not, but even now, with the 
correct tabulation of the report barely dry from the 
presses, the statement is being broadcasted that more 
than 61 percent of the voters in the poll were against 
prohibition, and we have no doubt that by the time 
these words are read it will be stated that 61 percent 
of the entire country is against prohibition and that 
a small minority are tyrannizing over the rest. 

In the special women’s poll, 44.5 percent voted for 
enforcement, 36.7 for modification, and 18.8 for repeal. 
Here again it is claimed that a majority of the women of 
the country are against prohibition. On the same 
basis as that noted for the general poll—that a voter 
for modification is a voter for enforcement rather than 
for repeal—over 80 percent of the women are entitled 
to be classed as believers in prohibition. We do not 
mean to imply that it is fair to say that they are in 
favor of the strictest dryness except as they would 
prefer that to the brand of wetness we should be likely 
to get if the Volstead Act were repealed. 


Let the Drys Be Busy Too 


[DOUBTLESS many attempts will be made to profit 
in a political way by an exploitation of these 
same figures, but we hope that the readers of Goop 
HousEKEEPING will fortify themselves with the exact 
results of the poll and be prepared to refute any state- 
ments that may be made to the effect that a big 
majority of the voters have indicated that they are 
against prohibition. In such times as these every one 
can be his own prophet, but we see no indication that 
there will be any change in prohibition laws made by 
the Congress to be elected in November. 


Remember Child Labor 


HE industrial crisis from which the nation has 
recently emerged—if it has emerged from it—has 
served to distract attention from the serious situation 
that faces the child workers in many lines of industry. 
The Supreme Court decision against the second child 
labor law has left the children unprotected in many 
states and inadequately protected in most. There 
was great concern over this situation immediately fol- 
lowing the Supreme Court’s decision, but the hubbub 
has died down, and apparently little thought is being 
given to what, in the last analysis, amounts to a 
national disgrace. The last census listed 1,060,858 
child workers. This was about fifty percent less than 
the number reported in 1910, and it is being assumed 
that child labor is rapidly diminishing. But the last 
census was taken in the middle of the winter and 
in an industrial crisis. Hundreds of thousands of child 
laborers, as we pointed out last month, are used in 
agriculture, and of course agricultural work was at a 
standstill in January. The child labor law which was 
recently declared unconstitutional was also in opera- 
tion at that time. However, so far as the children in 
agricultural pursuits are concerned, their numbers 
have so far had a mere statistical value, as no child 
labor laws, either state or national, have applied to 
children in either agriculture or domestic service, 
which two occupations include 66 percent of the total 
number of child laborers. This point should be very 
strongly emphasized, and no new child labor law 
should be accepted that does not include provisions 
for safeguarding the children in these occupations. 


Laws Alone Won’t End It 


‘THE question then rises as to what must be the 

nature of our next child labor legislation. The 
National Child Labor Committee is asking for an 
amendment to the Constitution giving Congress the 
power to limit or prohibit the labor of children under 
sixteen years of age. With such power, Congress 
could doubtless do much to correct the very serious 
abuses that are described by Mr. Fuller in his article 
in this issue, but it is apparent that there must be a 
great deal of public education in regard to the evils of 
child labor and a consequent awakening of public in- 
terest. Otherwise it will be impossible, in spite of any 
authority that.may be given Congress, to check the 
exploitation of child life. 


Children’s Book Week—November 12th to 18th 


In Frances Pierce White’s excellent article, “Your 
Children and Their Books,” in our October number it 
was inadvertently stated that November 15th to 22d 
would be Children’s Book Week. The actual date is 
as given above. ° During that week there will be dis- 
played in bookshops everywhere the best of the year’s 
books for children, both reprints and new publications. 
There is such a wealth of these and the reasons for 
buying books for children are so evident to every 
thoughtful person that it would hardly seem necessary 
to urge any one to go, look, or buy. And yet the 
average child’s bookshelf is sadly bare and is almost 
completely lacking in those books that give not only 
the most entertainment, but the best inspiration. It 
can not be too often repeated that good books are 
life teachers and that by the careful spending of a few 
dollars a mother can fortify her child for life against 
the appeal of the cheap and tawdry. 

WILLIAM FREDERICK BiGELOW 
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By Martha Haskell Clark 


Illustrated by Herbert M. Stoops 


T matters-not so much what work I do, as that I bring to 
something all my best. 

Those who may choose their task are few, so few there needs 
must be some answer to the rest. 

There are so many lives with broken wings, so many eager 
souls aflame with hope 

Ground dustward ‘neath the heel of Little Things, or set 
through blinded alleyways to grope. 


For one must sit and tend the glowing peat, and shut his 
heart to spring winds calling wide, 

And one must walk the world on wistful feet, who longs for 
home and flame-sweet chimneyside: 

And one must lead who rather would be led, and one must 
follow who might master be, 

And one plods down a furrow who instead might thril! a world 
with new-born artistry. 


And so I think it can not matter much just what it is my 
hands are called to do, 

If broom or palette proffers to my touch, or dear or drab 
the highway lies to view. 

For I believe that He who wove for each, upon His loom, one 
silver thread agleam, 

Shall read his heart beyond the need of speech and set his 
feet at last on Paths of Dream. 





OM and Lucia had been playing golf. Now they were busy with long glasses clinking with ice, 
waiting for Dolly to come and drive Tom home, and they had fallen into one of those wretched, 
aimless talks that filled all their rare minutes together nowadays, and that accomplished nothing 





KATHLEEN NORRIS 


Says of 


| he 
iouguist te 
Arbitress 


“SOCIETY is full of men and women dis- 

covering that they are wed to clods, and 
deciding that for their own fuller and truer 
living they must break up two established 


homes to form a third home. 


In this story 


I wanted to show that the only real solution 
in such a love lies in sacrificing it, in keeping 
it.eternally young and fresh, rather than in 
soiling it as second and third experiments in 
divorce and remarriage inevi tably do soil” 


Illustrated 
james 


Y darling—my darling, you 
mustn’t cry here! Some one 
will see you! Lucia, for 
heaven’s sake pull yourself 

together!” Tom Merritt said anxiously. 

“IT know—I know! I’m not going to 
cry, Tom,” Lucia Jackson answered 
quickly and apologetically. And _ she 
swallowed hard, blinked the soft, thick, 
dark eyelashes that were touched with the 
first tears, and managed to give him a 
heroic smile. 

They were half-way down the shady 
club-house steps, in a little ingle that was 
sheltered by potted shrubs and the turn of 

‘the wide stairs. Above and behind them, 
on the awninged porch, women were play- 
ing bridge; below them stretched the greens 
where golfers were ‘moving about, and 
beyond that was the circle of the enclosing 
woods, just touched with the crimson and 
gold of autumn. 

Tom and Lucia had been playing golf. 
Now they were busy with long glasses 
clinking with ice, waiting for Dolly to come 
and drive Tom home, and they had fallen 
into one of those wretched, aimless talks 
that filled all their rare minutes together 
nowadays, and that accomplished nothing. 
_ Lucia was slender, delicately built, and 
In the exquisite bloom of her twentieth 
year. Tom was big, square, a giant in 
tweeds, with a good-natured, handsome 
face that had worn a smile for almost all 
his thirty-three years. But he was not 
smiling today. His face was troubled and 
grim, and Lucia’s bloom was overspread 
by a sort of weary pallor. And after her 
threatened breakdown they did not talk 
of themselves, or of anything significant, 
again. Lucia, desperately recovering self- 


by 
Montgomery Flagg 


control, reminded him 
that her mother was 
giving a tea. 

“T have to be there. 
Will my eyes show?” 
she asked with con- 
cern, turning upon his 
their pathetic, dark- 
blue sweetness. 

“They'll not notice anything!” Tom, 
folding his big arms and setting his big 
jaw, answered almost sternly. 

“It’s for that friend of Mama’s—the 
poet, you know, Tom,” Lucia pursued, 
of the tea. “Anna Vaughan—you know 
her stuff?” 

“T—”’ Tom came out of a painful dream. 
“T didn’t hear you, dear,” he said heavily. 

“You—you mustn’t call me ‘dear,’ ” 
Lucia faltered, with new signs of tears. 
And she dropped her soft, little hand upon 
his big one, and again the muscles of her 
white throat moved, and she compressed 
her trembling lips. “‘Dolly—Dolly will be 
here any moment, Tom!” she reminded 
him piteously. 

“Anna Vaughan?” Tom said at random, 
with sudden desperate firmness. “Her 
husband is the big scientist, of course. I 
remember your mother speaking of her. 
I thought they lived in Zanzibar, or some- 
where?” 

“Barbadoes,”’ Lucia answered, with the 
same heroic concentration on the topic— 
on any safe topic. ‘‘She’s fascinating,” 
she went on feverishly, “or she was. 
Mother was so pleased she would come 
tonight! I was only a little girl when she 
was here before, but I remember that she 
was Charming! I’m all right now, Tom,” 
said Lucia, drawing a long breath, putting 


away her handkerchief, and again turning 
her attention to the glass. . “I shall be all 
right now, truly! It was just—I guess 
I’m tired.” 

“T know,” Tom said tenderly and briefly. 

For a long time they were utterly 
silent, while the subdued noises, the 
laughter and voices, and the clinking of 
glasses, went on about them, and the 
mellow shadows of the afternoon fell in 
long lines across the exquisite lawns and 
the bright barriers of the flowers. 

And before they spoke again, Dolly 
arrived, and Lucia got to her feet and went 
slowly down the steps to meet the smart 
young woman who brought her car to a 
stop at the foot of them. Dolly, thirty, 
plump, fluently conversational, was Tom’s 
wife and Lucia’s half-sister. 

Dolly asked about the golf game, and 
reported that Mrs. Vaughan had come, 
and that Mama was waiting for Lucia. 
Dolly was-the last person in the world to 
see anything amiss, to suspect anything. 
She had always had a great deal of self- 
confidence, and her unexpected capture 
of the rich and handsome Tom Merritt, 
six years ago, had established her finally 
and fully in her own esteem. She had 
made a stupid marriage at twenty, and 
she had been a divorced woman, with a 
sandy, plain little girl to raise, When she 





met Tom. But now she was the noisiest, 
showiest, happiest, and most secure of all 
the wives at the Point. She had given 
Tom a little son, whom he adored, and the 
death of Tom’s old mother had made Dolly 
mistress of the city house and owner of 
the Merritt diamonds, so that if she had 
been born a member of the family, itself, 
she could hardly have felt surer of her 
standing. 

Besides that, she was accustomed to 
Lucia’s beauty; she had grown up with it. 
She was even proud of it, boasting of 
Lucia’s photographs, when Lucia came 
home from. boarding-school, exquisite and 
» dewy, at eighteen, and advising her about 
eyebrows and manicures. The Tom Mer- 
ritts lived next door to Lucia and her 
mother; the two households were naturally 
intimate. But Dolly hardly listened when 
Tom told her casually that her sister was 
growing up too pretty to be anything but 
a public menace. Lucia, to Dolly, was 
“a nice kid,” nothing more. 

So Lucia and Tom became close friends 
unrebuked. They lingered over their 
coffee-cups in the winter evenings, they 
loitered on the tennis-court on mellow 
summer afternoons, they exchanged, unob- 
served, a hundred eloquent glances a day. 
Tom thought he thought of her as a little 
girl, Lucia thought she thought of him as 
a dear, congenial, generous big brother. 
And neither his wife nor her mother 
thought of them at all. 

Nor was the sprightly Mrs. Jackson the 
type to whom a young daughter turns in a 
delicate dilemma. Dolly’s and Lucia’s 
mother was modern in type. She was 
perhaps fifty-three; she was handsome, 
beautifully groomed and dressed, full of 
the joy of life. She liked dinners and 
parties and diamonds and a little 
scandal and bridge; she disliked realities 
of any sort. She had an exquisite figure; 
she was wonderfully sure of herself when a 
dinner-party, or a visit, or a maid, or a 
delicate situation had to be handled; she 
felt sure that no woman had ever excelled 
her in birth or breeding, and never forgot 
that she had been Laura Bonestell. 

Her first husband, Dolly’s father, had 
been an uninteresting clod. She had 
divorced him more than twenty years ago 
for the fascinating man who was Lucia’s 
father—she had felt it wrong to go on 
living, she said, with a man she despised, 
when a great love came her way. 

Her marriage to Landers Jackson had 
placed her much farther up in the social 
scale; it had been, like Dolly’s second 
attempt, a brilliant match. But Landers 
was seven years younger than his wife, and 
when Dolly was twenty-three, and had 
come home crushed and furious after 
her first unhappy match, and Lucia was 
only a bewildered, impressionable child of 
thirteen, Laura had again divorced her 
husband this time for good reason, and 
with the sympathy of all her world. 

Where their respective fathers were, the 
half-sisters had no idea. But that was of 
no consequence; they adored their at- 
tractive mother, who was not even now 
averse to a flirtation, or unlikely to receive 
silk stockings or orchids from this admirer 
or that. Lucia had heard the whole thing 


discussed a thousand times, and she sym- 
12 


Quite simply, Larry Gurney asked Anna if she would walk 
with him down the lane, and quite simply Anna rose and gave 
him her hand. But before they went she said to Lucia: ““We 
won’t be long. But is it fair to keep you youngsters up?” 


pathized deeply with her mother. It was 
a matter of real satisfaction to her that 
Mama could be so happy in her freedom, 
with her house, and her hospitality, and 
her clubs, and her bridge; she was a warm- 
hearted, loyal, little creature, and she loved 
her own people. 

The unexpected and fortunate termi- 
nation of Dolly’s problem had delighted 
fourteen-year-old Lucia only a little less 
than her sister, and the double family had 
entered into its new relationship with every 
evidence of permanent happiness and 
satisfaction. Dolly’s pale little girl had to 
divide her time between her father and 
mother, but there was Dolly’s glorious 
baby boy, all her own. And Mama, after 
suffering untold humiliations and wrongs, 
was free. 

So that it was out of a clear sky that 
this new and frightful complication had 
come, in Lucia’s nineteenth winter. She 
and Tom Merritt had discovered that they 
loved each other. And it was the realiza- 


tion—or rather the fresh realization, for 
the thousandth time—of this hopeless love, 
that had overwhelmed Lucia today, as she 
watched complacent, happy Dolly drive 
Tom home. 

She would not go with them; she would 
follow at once, she said; it was but three 
minutes’ walk. But when they went she 
did not move at once. She stood still on 
the club-house steps, stricken by a sudden 
staggering moment of arrest, when heart 
and soul and body were paralyzed in the 
grip of an unbearable pain. 

“Deadlock!” she said aloud at last, be- 
ginning to walk very fast. “My God 
my God—what are we to do!” 

She was moving, a slender figure in golf 
tweeds and wools, between the border 
flowers. The Catlins stopped their car. 
Lift, Lucia? The Montroses stopped 
theirs. Lift, Lucia? 3 

No, oh, no, thanks awfully. She raised 
to them a troubled, pale face. She saw 
them in a sickly dazzle of light and color; 





horrible, horrible people with their ever- 
lasting interference! 
“Isn’t this the day of your mother’s tea, 


dear?” Harriet Montrose said. ‘Tell her 
we're coming!” 

“I beg your pardon, Mrs. Montrose? 
Oh—oh, yes. This is the day!” 

“And did Anna Vaughan—did Mrs. 
Vaughan come?” 

“I—guess so. Yes. I know she did; 
Dolly said so.” Lucia hated them for 
their inquiry, and herself for her confusion. 
Her cheeks flamed as they drove away. 
Beastly Harriet Montrose! She had been 
mixed up in half a dozen scandals herself, 
and she was always imagining things. 

The girl abandoned with regret a half- 
formed plan to elude the tea altogether; 
she must face it out, or they might wonder 
about her. And she and Tom could tell 
each other truly that, so far, nobody had 
susnected anything. 

There had been so little to see! Tom 
had-brought her home from the club in ihe 


late afternoon—he had danced with her, 
her light weight fairly floating in his big 
arms—he had smiled at her across the 
breakfast table or held her coat for her 
after a dinner. Delicious moments for- 
ever memorable to them both, yet how 
little they meant to the casual onlooker! 

Lucia hated to remember them now, the 
dear and thrilling and innocent beginnings 
of their love. ‘Those dances, those smiles, 
those murmured first words; how intoxi- 
cating they had been! Tom had never 
dreamed of kissing her then, and if he had, 
she would have started away indignantly 
from the mere suggestion. The deepening 
realization of their feeling for each other 
had horrified and frightened them both. 

And’ yet—how they had sought oppor- 
tunities to discuss it, to renounce each 
other, to cut the thought out of their lives 
forever! What a stirring glory it had 
seemed to cast over the simplest meeting, 
the dullest family gathering! 

For weeks, Lucia had shrunk in con- 
sternation from the mere contemplation of 
so disgraceful a thing. Her sister’s hus- 
band—the man poor Dolly loved, after so 
much unhappiness and humiliation in that 
first wretched marriage! She could not— 
she could not love Tom Merritt! Lucia 
had crushed his notes half-read, she had 
tried to avoid his glance, she had quivered 
under his words as if under blows. 


She thought enviously, and witha 
shamed heartache, of that old 
Lucia, now. For she and Tom had 
long passed that point. She had 
come to see that he was suffering, 
suffering even more then herself; he 
was wretched. The handsome, 
merry face bore new lines of pain, 
and only Lucia knew why they wer2 
there. And he grew gentler, grew 
quieter, grew so touchingly con- 
siderate of her mother and little 
Gordon, that Lucia’s whole soul was 
wrung with sympathy for him, and 
with sorrow for the whole wretched 
thing. She could not pain him un- 
necessarily; they were not children; 
they could face this thing with 
honesty, at least. 

So they faced it, and he admitted 
his love, and she hers, and they 
kissed each other in solemn recog- 
nition of it. And for a day or two 
that seemed to clear the air; that 
taste of forbidden fruit sufficed. 

Then Lucia began to feel a new 
hunger, or the old, half-defined 
hunger infinitely augmented. She 
wanted nothing in life—except Tom. 
To see him, to hear him, to add to 
her secret store of impressions fresh 
memories of his voice and his ap- 
pearance, seemed to be the only 
thing in the world. 

The club was merely a_ place 
where-one might meet Tom; the car 
simply a conveyance that might 
facilitate the crossing of one’s road 
with Tom’s. Dinner was a blank, 
or it was an occasion that was 
made electric by the sound of that 
familiar step on the porch, and 
Lucia’s airy, big bedroom was only 
a retreat where she might lie and 
dream of Tom, or read the books 

and poems that spoke of other loves, 
so much more shadowy than her own! 

And now—what? What was the next 
step? Lucia was a modern girl; it wes not 
for her to be “deceived,” to be “led astray.” 
She had not the slightest uncertainty or 
fear of herself or him. But she did feel 
a great deal of distressing restlessness and 
vagueness. She had given too much, or 
too little, she would tell herself, painfully 
su-e only that she could not bear this state 
of affairs, and that there was no future. 
She had let Tom kiss her, talk to her freely 
of their devotion; she had exhausted all 
that there was to say and to imply, all and 
more than it was safe to hint with glances 
of deepening passion, and to admit under 
the enchanted pressure of his looks and his 
intonations. . 

They had done all that a thousand 
times, a thousand ways. But now what? 
What was the next step? She was weary 
of the emotionally exhausting talks, the 
stolen walks; she was beginning to have 
moments of irritation, of impatience, with 
Tom. 

But Tom apparently did not see this. 
He was philosophically aware that there 
was only one way out, he said sensibly, over 
and over again. They would simply have 
to tell Mama and Dolly and face the con- 
sequences. It would be awful for a while. 
But, after all, (Continued on page 148) 





‘Of J. H. Field, who 


made these pho- 
tographs, the edi- 
tor of All’s Welj 
has said, ‘‘His 
work has the sim- 
ple charm of truth, 
and when that is 
said, all is said, 
and more would 
be superfluous.” 
He lives in Fay- 
etteville, Arkan- 
sas, and tramps 
through the Ozark 
country in search 
of beautiful things 
to photograph. 
That he has pho- 
tographed them 
beautifully is at- 
tested by more 
than three hun- 
dred medals 
and prizes 


FATRY WEAVERS 


ID you ever 
arise at dawn 
ona dewy Oc- 
tober day and 

. go in search of cob- 

webs? Not asa careful 

housekeeper armed 
with brushes and 
broom, and keen-eyed 
for porch corners where 
unwelcome webs ‘are 
hanging, but as an ad- 
venturer faring forth to 
find rare specimens of 
spider-spinning, most 
beautiful of all nature’s 
jewels? If so, you 
know what it is to fill 
your soul with the 
beauty of gossamer silk 
spun across your path- 
way or flung among the 
flowers and drenched 
by the morning dew. 

Country folk are 
familiar with this 
loveliness, but for 
city dwellers who 

are not, Mr. J. H. 

Field has caught with 

his camera something 

of the poetry of fairy- 

weavers which few 

have been able to 

put into pictures. 
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By Lessie Stringfellow Read 





~ To Mr. Field spiders are the “will-o-the-wisps that flit 
while delicate Ariels play with the gentle winds.” He rises 
at four A. M. to find them at their antics, “like pixies hiding 
in the flowers or gamboling lightly on the grass to the music 
of their spinning and their own fairy songs.” To him the 
dawn in autumn is an enchanted world, when spirits walk 
and weave, a world filled with silver webs of wondrous work- 
manship that no man may ever hope to copy. 

He finds his webs in country fields and home gardens, 
under old bridges, or attached to the boughs of fragrant 
thorn trees. With artist’s eyes ever searching, he sometimes 
sees them in unsuspected places. To him every blade of 
grass is a coverlet for some joyous life beneath, and he treads 
carefully lest he crush some lovely thing. And, like Keats, 
he feels rather than hears, as he walks, “‘delicious sympho- 
nies, like airy flowers, budded and swell’d and full-blown, 
shedding full showers of light, soft unseen leaves of sound 
divine.” To him beauty is the one worth-while thing in life, 
and because so many seem to miss it, his mission is to make 
for them, on sensitive plate behind the lens he always 
carvies in a light pack upon his back, record of what he 
sees: the halo of beauty about a (Continued on page 173) 


With the exception of 
the one immediately 
above—which was a 
prize-winner in a con- 
test—these photographs 
were made specially for 
Good Housekeeping. 
They were taken at day- 
break while the webs 
were covered with dew, 
for that is the only time 
that a camera can catch 
the filmy threads. Un- 
fortunately the dew 
mars the symmetry of 
the web, though it can 
not destroy its beauty 
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The-Other Side of Main Street—that’s the real title of 


Under a Thousand Eyes 


By Florence Bingham Livingston 


Illustrated by 
Maurice £. Bower 


Résumé of First Instalment 
EING young, Heather Davenway 
had no end of confidence. She had 
made her plans; the only thing that 
Jemained to do was to carry them out. 
She glanced about the Main Street of 
Hampton Valley, as she walked up from 
the railway station, and reflected that by 
fall she would be taking her mother back 
with her to New York City, where her work 
and associations gave her an outlook far 
beyond anything the little town of her 
birth could offer. 

As she neared the old home, set far back 
from the street among great trees, a girl 
swept out of the house, banging the screen 
door behind her as she came. Heather 
recognized her at once. It was Daphne 
Giddings, an old schoolmate and one 
whom she had always particularly dis- 
liked. With only a casual nod, she hurried 
up the walk. _ There, on the porch, was a 
man—a man of the type she most hated— 
a man with bold, black eyes and a great, 
black mustache—a man wearing a striped 
shirt, and no coat to cover it. He was 
reading a book and gave every evidence of 
being at home. 

A feeling of terrible anxiety came to 
Heather. She had not been homé since 
her father’s death, but her mother’s letters 
had given no indication of any change. 
She flew through the house and finally 
found her mother in the kitchen—sur- 
rounded with cooking in quantities for a 
multitude, with soiled dishes in equal 
quantities. 

They flew into each other’s arms. And 
then Heather burst into tears. 

“What is it?” she asked. “Didn’t you 
get the insurance? I could have sent part 
of my salary.” 

Mrs. Davenway hesitated. It was hard 
for her to explain. “I don’t want you 
should blame your father, Heather,” she 
insisted. “He meant to get ahead for us 
all. He invested—and it didn’t turn out 
well. When everything was paid, there 
was just seventy-nine dollars left. I 
couldn’t sit and do nothing, and this 
seemed all I was fitted for.” 

“But why did you take such terrible 
people?” wailed Heather. “Daphne Gid- 
dings and that awful man on the front 
>) 


porch: 
“Mr. Ransome is a very kind gentle- 


man,” defended Mrs. Davenway. ‘He 
wants me to sell the woods to him, but I 
won’t do it.” 

“IT wouldn’t either,” said Heather 
decidedly. “That timber ought to be 
worth money some day.” | 

“That’s what I thought,” said Mrs. 
Davenway seriously. “Well, this house 
is clon, and the weods. I’m being paid 


well for this work, and there isn’t a day 
that I don’t thank my stars I’m so lucky.” 

A shrill call from the next. yard inter- 
rupted her. 

“Tt’s Tilly Spinkett. The baby’s sick. 
I’ve been in and out over there all day. 
Just sit and rest yourself. I’ll be back in a 
minute.” 

She disappeared hastily in the direction 
of the next house. Heather looked around 
her. She washed the dishes, but still no 
mother. A call came from the back porch, 

“Qo-oo0, where do you want-this flour?” 

A tall man entered the door and dumped 
the sack on the kitchen table. She looked 
up, horrified. 

“Clif Stanleigh!” she exclaimed. 

“Why, Heather,” he said, and came to 
shake hands. 

It was her childhood sweetheart, grown 
to this tall, sad man, carrying flour into 
people’s back doors. 


“Why, Clif,” she asked, unable to re-. 
strain her surprise, “what has happened?, 


Don’t you own the store any more?” 

He laughed. “Yes, of course. My 
delivery man went home sick. I had to 
bring these things around, that’s all. But 
say, you're just in time for the Strawberry 
Festival tomorrow night. I don’t look very 
good now—but if you'll let me take you—? 

“Oh, Clif, I couldn’t,” Heather faltered 
uncertainly. “I’m just home, and—” 

He straightened. “It’s all right, Hea- 
ther, I understand.” He went on out, 
leaving Heather to remember the hurt 
look in his eyes all the afternoon. 

Supper came, and with it the boarders. 
Heather carried in the food and watched 
it disappear in shoals before their ravenous 
appetites. -Another friend of her child- 
hood, Wylie Chamberlain, appeared and 
seemed the only person of the group she 
could meet on common ground. He had 
come back to Hampton Valley to open his 
law office and was doing well. 

After supper there were the dishes to 
wash—endless and eternal dishes. When 
Heather went upstairs at the end of her 
first day at home, she felt that it had been 
the saddest day of her life. 

“T’d give ten dimes, right now, for a seat 
in the old green bus,” she concluded. And 
went to bed. 


CHAPTER VII 


TIS hard to be a pessimist if your bed- 
room faces the east. When Heather 
awoke in the morning, the sun was 
streaming in at the two windows 

over the side porch, transforming the worn 
matting into a warm, beautiful gold and 
blurring the cheap wall-paper into an 
indeterminate cream color. 


She tucked the pillow comfortably into 
her neck and gave a sigh of luxurious well- 
being. She was feeling the natural ex- 
hilaration of rested nerves and rested 
young body, although her eyes, fixed on 
the white curtains, were still drowsy, lazy- 
lidded. The curtains were exquisite, of 
fine muslin with netted, white fringe. 
Grandma Davenway had made them and 
had given them to her on her fourteenth 
birthday. She must run in to see Grand- 
ma Davenway. 

“How silly I was yesterday!” she 
thought, with the serenity of one who has 
left a weakness far behind. “How could I 
have lost my nerve so easily?” 

She no longer had any doubt about the 
ultimate outcome of her plan, but she 
speculated about how much time it might 
take. Well, she had four months; that 
ought to allow for the gentlest kind of 
persuasion. She agreed with her mother 
that they would keep that strip of land 
by. the: river, but this house—they would 
sell it as soon as Mrs. Davenway could be 
coaxed or reasoned into giving up her 
home. Surely, after she. had thought 
about it for a few weeks, she would be glad 
to get away, to go back to New York City 
with her daughter, to be free, to live the 
larger life. 

Heather sprang out of bed. She made a 
wry face before the old washstand which 
had taken the place of the more modern 
piece of furniture belonging to her set. 
Doubtless the latter had been needed to 
complete Daphy’s room or Mrs. Gid-, 
dings’. She thought longingly of running 
water, of the luxury of. a shower. - Oh, 
well; these deprivations were for only a 
short time. : 

She lifted the pitcher from the. shelf in 
the lower part of the stand and emptied 
it into the large bowl set in a wooden crater 
in the top. There was a bathroom in the 
house, but of course it would be monopo- 
lized by boarders. 

How could her mother be satisfied with 
these people? This was, Heather knew, 
the real cause of the irritation that had 
conquered her the day before. That Mrs. 
Davenway, finding herself without re- 
sources, should have decided to ‘take 
boarders, was easily understandable. Ii 
she had held herself aloof from them, 
entrenched in her own superiority, the 
situation would have been endurable, but 
that she should be contented in their 
society, complacent before their whims, 
approving of what was essentially their 
selfishness—that was incomprehensible 

Heather, unbraiding her long hair before 
the mirror in the tall, narrow bureau, shook 
her comb at her own reflection. 

“Now you,” she apostrophized, “you 
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T occurred to Heather that perhaps Clif and Wylie did not really like each other, and that the 
strain of pretending, as an item of village diplomacy, was bringing out tokens of irritation in both 
of them. Certainly Wylie was not at his best; he was showing himself critical and supercilious 
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could never do that—never. If your life 
had been different—but not now!” 

That was the point—not now. If she 
had stayed in. Hampton Valley all these 
years, she might have had the same stand- 
ards that her mother had; she would 
have been entirely a creature fashioned by 
inheritance and geographical isolation. 
But fortunately she had broken away from 
those things which might have bound her; 
she had become an individual in the true 
sense, the result of initiative and of re- 
action to favorable stimuli, alternating in a 
long series until the original individual was 
almost wholly superseded. 

There was only one cord that she rec- 
ognized as binding her to her childhood 
and to her family, and that was affection. 
She loved her mother devotedly. . It was 
what had brought her back. She loved 
her mother, and she owed her something 
for these years of sacrifice. ‘Therefore she 
proposed, in warm-hearted solicitude, to 
rescue Mrs. Davenway from the pettiness 
of existence in Hampton Valley, to lift her 
to wider outlooks, to put her abreast of all 
the wonderful advantages that awaited 
one out there in the real world. 

And this morning Heather was confident 
before the undertaking. She slipped into 
a white linen dress with collar and cuffs 
of faint rose, and hurried downstairs, 
looking cool and fresh, feeling securely 
poised against any ruffling circumstance. 

The kitchen was pleasant with the fra- 
grance of coffee and of graham muffins just 
out of the oven. 

“Oh, I’m late.” Heather was contrite. 

“You're just on time,” corrected her 
mother with an affectionate smile. “Every- 
thing is ready.” 

They went into the dining-room, and 
this time Heather felt sure that she 
attained exactly the right manner in the 
treatment of house guests. She was gra- 
cious without surrendering her reserve— 
not, she reflected uncomfortably, like her 
mother, who chatted freely, as if these 
casual people were welcome to her every 
thought. 

Heather was particularly skilful with 
Booth Ransome. She gave the impression 
of having no more than met 
him before, whereas he was 
evidently on the defensive 
against possible reactions 
from the previous afternoon. 
She felt that he was not only 
puzzled, but that he was 
making an estimate of her, 
and she wondered why her 
attitude should concern him 
at all. Her wonderment in- 
creased when, after a short 
pause in the general chatter, 
he said: 

“T suppose you are all go- 
ing to the Strawberry Fes- 
tival tonight. You know 
how kinda shy I am, but 
I’m trying to nail my cour- 
age to ask you all to go as 
my treat. Our whole little 
family,” he expatiated, wav- 
ing his thick fingers in an 
inclusive circle. 

“Oh, my stars!” chirped 
Mrs. Giddings. “You've 
got such an attenuated way 
of saying things!” 

“That’s awfully good of 
you,” acknowledged Mrs. 








Oh, well! 
But while I iron, I can not help but pray— 
Dear Lord, please let me smooth my loved ones’ pathways; 
Please do not let them drift too far away! 


Davenway, as she refilled his coffee cup. 

“?Tain’t much,” he disclaimed grace- 
fully. “I want to do something for a nice 
little burg like Hampton when I got a 
chance. I take it you'll all go.” 

Heather’s cool voice broke through the 
buzzing murmur of acquiescence. “I’m 
grateful to you, Mr. Ransome, but I can 
not accept.” 

There was an awkward moment co- 
piously punctuated by Mr. Ransome’s 
flush of resentment, by Daphy’s open-eyed 
admiration, by Mrs. Giddings’ pure sur- 
prise, by Mrs. Davenway’s manifest 
distress. 

“My daughter has had a busy year, Mr. 
Ransome,” explained Mrs. Davenway 
hurriedly. “I expect she’ll feel more like 
seeing folks after she gets rested a mite.” 

The color mounted in Heather’s cheeks 
and stayed there, but she said nothing till 
she and her mother were alone’ in the 
kitchen. 

“How could you!” she cried indignantly. 
“How could you apologize for me!”’ 

Mrs. Davenway poured hot water over 
the silver in the rinsing pan and set the 
teakettle back on the stove before she 
answered. “‘Why, Heather, I was kinda 
shamed.” 

“Ashamed! Of me?” 

“No-o, not of you,” floundered Mrs. 
Davenway miserably, as she pulled the hot 
silver out on the drainboard, “but of the 
way you spoke back to him—so pert-like. 
Honestly, dear, I don’t see why you 
couldn’t accept his—” 

“You don’t!” flashed Heather, drying 
teaspoons with prodigal energy. ‘After 
the way he treated Spark, do you suppose 
I’ll accept a favor from that man? And 
after his impudence to me yesterday?” 

“But, my goodness me,” sighed Mrs. 
Davenway, “seems like you ought to be 
big ’nough not to hold a grudge. Don’t 
you know it takes an awful small nature 
to get hold of a grudge in the first place— 
a nature more like a pair of pinchers than 
anything else? Seems the whole thing is 
terrible small business, like working under 
a microscope.” 

Heather lifted her pretty chin proudly. 


IR O NIRS 


By May Williams Ward 


I have ironed my husband’s shirts, oh, very smoothly; 
I wish I could as easily erase 

His frowning, worried look of inattention— 
I can not read the new lines in his face. 


- Mary lets me iron her crépes and laces; 
I wonder if she thinks that Mother’s hands 
Would tear the fine-meshed fabric of her love-dream? 
I wish she knew that Mother understands. 


Jack likes the finest nainsook, trim, athletic, 

Next to his skin. 

How can he bear to waste his time on Gladys? 
I wish he were a little boy again. 


Most finical of men, 


My task today is just the ironing; 


“T’m not holding a grudge—not at all. I 
shall be perfectly civil to Mr. Ransome 
with no reference to the way he’s treated 
me. But I shan’t put myself under 
obligation to him. He needn’t think he 
can hoodwink me.” 

“Hoodwink!” Mrs. Davenway drew 
her dripping hands to the rim of the dish- 
pan and turned bewildered eyes on her 
daughter. Her brow was puckered with 
the ineffectual attempt to comprehend the 
villainy which was suspected in her house. 

“Yes, hoodwink. Oh, mother, you’ve 
been so protected all your life that you 
haven’t had a chance to learn much about 
people. You’ve always stayed in this 
out-of-the-way corner of the world, and— 
I’m not blaming you, mother; I’m only 
reminding you how different my life has 
been. I’ve been around a good deal. I’ve 
seen all kinds of people, and I’ve had to 
fight my way among them more or less. 
Naturally I’ve learned to judge them, and 
besides, I’ve been cultivating my intuition 
all the time. Now, when I meet a man 
that’s tricky and unscrupulous, I’m likely 
to know it—and I’m waiting for more 
dishes, mother.” 

“Oh, dishes!” murmured Mrs. Daven- 
way abstractedly. “I forgot about ’em, I 
guess, but I’ll have plenty of time to finish 
up the dishes when I get this thing through 
my head. ’Course I knew you were learn- 
ing a lot all the time you’ve been away, 
but I didn’t know you were kinda special- 
izing on wickedness, so’t you’d go round 
looking for it and—” 

“Why, I’m not looking for it. 
rather not find it, but—” 

“Then don’t you know,” interrupted 
Mrs. Davenway gently, “that you’d better 
expect it ain’t there? Folks mostly find 
just what they expect to find. Seems like 
the Lord arranged it that way, so’t 
nobody’d be disappointed.” 

“Oh, mother, isn’t that just like you? 
You’re a dear, but somehow you make me 
feel more like your mother than your 
daughter. That kind of talk sounds very 
sweet, but there’s no working principle in 
it. It’s an anesthetic to your reason. Of 
course you know everybody in Hampton 

Valley so well that they can 
hardly deceive you, but when 
somebody comes in from 
outside, you ought to be on 
your guard. And, dearest, 
I do wish you'd believe 
that I know a few things 


I’d much 


Suddenly a twinkle danced 
in Mrs. Davenway’s eyes. 
It had been more reluctant 
than usual, and even now it 
seemed to be a persistence 
of habit rather than a sign 
of amusement. “TI’ll be only 
too glad, Heather, to have 
you give me a few lessons 
in iniquity, but—” 

“Don’t laugh at me,” pro- 
tested the girl with a trace 
of impatience. 

“I’m not laughing. This 
strikes me asa serious, mat- 
ter, Heather. I think I’ve 
got the main principle now 
—about being suspicious till 
you’re convinced there ain't 
any grounds for it, but how 
does it fit in this case? 
What chances do you 





‘‘What is it, Miss Leathers?” prompted Heather. 
—is it true that your mother is—is taking mealers for supper?” 


reckon I’m taking with Mr. Ransome?” 


“T don’t know yet. But I feel that he 
hasascheme. Why, that invitation was a 
trick, and you don’t seem to see it.” 

“A trick?” 

“Certainly. Doesn’t he owe you two 
weeks’ board bill?” 

“Ye-es,” admitted 
unwillingly. 

“Well, my dear, trusting mother, can’t 
you put those two things together? You 
accept the festival from him, and then how 
can you ask him for a mere board bill? 
He can string you along for a while, and 
perhaps it’s his game to skip away and—” 

“Heather Davenway!” All the limpness 
went out of the tall figure; the twinkle was 
replaced by a gleam of indignation. “Don’t 
let your mind carry you on a free ride to 


Mrs. 


Davenway 


bad lands like that. When a man has a 
perfectly decent, kind impulse, you ain’t 
got any right to hunt round for some mean 
scheme behind it, just ’cause you don’t 
like the slant of his eyes or something. 
Spite of all you say, I got faith in that man. 
He gave me a good reason ’bout the board 
bill; he’ll pay in a few days, all right. 
*Twasn’t just “cause you offended him, 
either,” she continued. “It makes it 
awkward about your going with me 
tonight.” 

“Oh, I’m not going at all.” 

“Why, Heather, you must. I want you 
to go. What do you suppose Hampton 
would say if you didn’t?” 

“My decision,” said Heather, stacking 
saucers rapidly, “is no concern of Hamp- 
ton. I don’t care what the town thinks.” 


Cula Clare swallowed hard. 
“Yes, it’s true,” smiled Heather 


“Somebody told me 


“But I do, dear child. I don’t want ’em 
criticizing you. They’ll say you’re stuck- 
up if you don’t go.” 

“TDreadful!’? laughed Heather. ‘How 
could I endure such disgrace!” She 
dropped her busy hands for a moment, the 
better to put her question impressively. 
“To you seriously mean, mother, that you 
would go to that festival for no reason 
whatever except to conform to the expecta- 
tions of Hampton Valley?” 

“Why, yes, Heather, I suppose I do. 
So long as I live in Hampton Valley, I’ve 
got to respect its opinions, haven’t I? 
I wouldn’t do anything I didn’t approve of; 
but when it’s something that Hampton 
just naturally considers a proof of friendli- 
ness and village spirit—why, yes, Heather, 
of course I’d do (Continued on page 182) 





Preparing 
for an 


EDUCATION 


By 
Stanwood Cobb 


Principal, Chevy Chase Country Day School 


‘THE truth of this article will, we imagine, be 

denied with greater or less heat by the 
heads of both preparatory schools and col- 
leges, though the latter are charged with the 
greater responsibility for teaching students 
to learn rather than to think. We are, 
however, printing the article chiefly for 
the benefit of those parents who are worry- 
ing about the assertion, which gains force 
year by year, that something is wrong 
with our educational system. We shall 
welcome comments from you on the article 


“WN THINGS of the mind the Ameri- 
can student is too docile,” writes a 
French critic, Professor Albert Feuil- 
lerat, after spending six months at 

Yale. “His critical sense and his desire for 

originality are blunted. It is a curious 

thing that these young men, capable of 
throwing themselves madly into battle, 
these born adventurers who find fierce 
delight in surmounting real obstacles, are 
almost pusillanimous when they have to 
engage in a struggle with id That 


comes without doubt from their being traiued , to 
k ” 


learn rathe 


I thank you, good Monsieur Feuillerat, 


for teaching me this word. It expresses 
so accurately, so vividly, and yet so quietly 
the fault of our American system of edu- 
cation. Here is no fulmination, no sten- 
torian challenge, as of one presenting an 
idea which he knows will be rebutted. In 
its very quietness, its calm assumption of 
correctness, lies its telling quality. 
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** Not only does the present curriculum of the preparatory school fail to arouse and 


I can therefore assume, as already ac- 
cepted by our readers, the fact that 
erican students are trained to learn 
rather than to think.” And I can go on 
Tom this point, instead of being obliged 


to go back and painfully prove the state-- 


ment. SoI shall make a statement of my 
own and develop it. It is this: that our 
preparatory schools, true to their name, are 
always preparing their pupils for an edu- 
cation, but never giving it. That is why, 
when they reach college, they are unable 
think. 

It is like a man who works and slaves to 
amass money so that later in life he can 
enjoy travel and cultural pursuits; and 
who, when the moment comes, finds him- 
self unable to change his mental habits and 
enjoy the culture for which he thought he 
was preparing. His preparation was a 
mistaken one. So is the preparation for 
higher education which goes on in our secon- 
dary schools, a preparation not for higher 


culture, but for habits of mental childish- 
ness which make our college youths seem 
to Europeans intellectual babes-in-the- 
woods. For you can not train people, 
during the four most formative years of 
their lives, to learn rather than to think, 
and then expect them, when they reach 
college, to do that kind of thinking without 
which there can be no true education. 

And the fault is not of the secondary 
schools, but of the colleges. And with 
poetic justice, the punishment falls upon 
the colleges, chiefly. In having, so to 
speak, commanded the secondary. schools 
to hand over to them non-thinking, fact- 
crammed pupils, they pay the deserved 
penalty of receiving material with which 
they can do little. 

In the olden days, when college entrance 
requirements were simpler, there flourished 
many an academy which gave real edu- 
cation, training thinkers; whereas now the 
entrance requirements of the colleges put 


—that the average American boy finds most of his inspiration and expends most of his energy and ability in extra-curriculum 
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such a repression and slavery upon the 
secondary schools as to all but crush out 
education itself during those four precious 
years subsequent to adolescence. 

What is the remedy? Since the colleges, 
in spite of their honest attempts to reform, 
remain pettily tyrannical, I would suggest, 
did it not seem facetious, the Draconic 
remedy of abolishing the colleges. For, 
honestly speaking, I would rather see real 
education being given in our secondary 
schools, with the college nonexistent, 
than to see the youth of our country being 
straight-jacketed, as regards their minds, 
during those four years of secondary school. 

Let me make clear the two chief ways in 
which the college plays unfair with the 
preparatory school: first, as to curriculum; 
and second, as to method. 

__As regards curriculum, the college self- 
ishly, and most shortsightedly, forces 
upon the preparatory school all the disa- 
greeable tasks it conceives necessary to 


activities, foremost in which are school athletics. Is it any wonder that this grows into a Frankenstein in college days?”’ 


education, all the subjects for mental drill, 
the abstract subjects unconnected with 
real life; reserving for itself the more 
pleasurable and inspiring subjects, such as 
modern histo sociology, economics, 
government, biology, geolog*, philosophy, 
literature, etc., etc. 

And so the secondary schools have :to 
teach Latin, French, and Spanish (not 
German now; thank God for one burden 
less!) to boys who have no yearning after 
languages; they have to teach them algebra 
and. geometry when every page is for most 
pupils drudgery, and no goal of future use- 
fulness inspires; they have to drill them 
in certain English classics selected by their 
college masters—classics which for the 
most part the aforesaid college masters 
(except for the English faculty) have never 
read nor ever will read. Is this the best 
intellectual food we can offer our American 
youth—at the age when emotions are eager 
and character most formative? This, of 
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cultivate the power and habits of true ratiocination, but it fails lamentably to arouse and maintain interest; with the result— 


all times, is the time for inspiring subjects, 
subjects closely connected with the life 
unfolding about one. This is the ideal 
age for the teaching of sociology, psy- 
chology (the understanding of one’s inner 
self), economics, modern history and 
literature, the story of evolution, the 


‘eatth-story (geology), the star-laws (astron- 


omy); and for tracing briefly but clearly 
the progress of civilization from its dim 
beginnings to the glorious present, not 
failing to forecast in prophecy the future 
as an inspiration to effort and ambition 
for race service. 

Not only does the present curriculum 
of the preparatory school fail to arouse an: 
cultivate the power and habits of true 
ratiocination, but it fails lamentably to 
arouse and maintain interest; with the 
result that the average American boy, 
at this stage of his education, finds most 
of his inspiration and expends most of his 
energy and ability (Continued on page 169) 
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By 


Iliiasitrvated 


E FIRST saw Mac ahead of us 
on the trail as we were on our way 
to the Three-Mile Bog, where 
the Cap’n hoped to call up a 
moose for me to see. He was a tall, loose- 
jointed fellow, who swung along easily and 
who covered a great deal of ground with 
his long strides. He walked in the flat- 
footed way that out-of-doors men acquire, 
and a rifle hung in the crotch of his arm. 

The Cap’n chuckled as he saw him. 
“Mac is hunting again—for the sake of 
appearances,” he told me in a low tone. 
“He goes out every year at the beginning 
of the moose season, and again when the 
partridge season opens. But he never 
gets anything.” 

“A poor shot?” I hazarded, but the 
Cap’n grinned. 

“T don’t think he ever took a shot at any 
living thing in all his life. He goes out 
bravely enough, and talks big about how 
much game he’s going to get this time, but 
when he comes back he always says the 
same thing: ‘Oh, I saw a young bull 
moose, but he looked kind of nice standing 
against the green of the woods. I didn’t 
like to take a shot at him.’ Or, ‘Yes, I saw 
plenty of grouse, but say, there was a little 
Jady grouse who wasn’t no more afraid of 
me than if she’d been a chicken. I didn’t 
lie to shoot at her.’ And he always 
comes home empty-handed.” 
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Emma-Lindsay 


by Paul 


The Cap’n chuckled again, wickedly. 
“T’m going to invite him to go moose calling 
with us,” he whispered, “and you listen to 
his alibi.” 

He raised his voice in a shout, and Mac 
turned on the trail and waited until we 
cameuptohim. He hada brown face with 
blue-gray eyes, and though his mouth was 
set in a straight line that spoke of sternness, 
I knew, when I saw his eyes, that they 
were too kind ever to look along a rifle’s 
length. He smiled rather sheepishly at 
the Cap’n, because he suspected that he 
was being laughed at. 

“Yes, I’m out for moose,” he said in 
response to the Cap’n’s question. 

“Fine!” came the hearty response. 
‘We're on our way over to the Three-Mile 
Bog now. [I'll call one up, and you can 
knock him down.” 

He exhibited to Mac, with no little 
pride, the long horn of birch bark through 
which he hoped to call a moose from the 
protecting shadows of the woods into the 
open spaces of the bog. 

But Mac shifted the gun awkwardly to 
his other arm and seemed in no way eager 
to accompany us. “Well, I’ll tell you,” he 
said at last, “I didn’t think I’d shoot any 
moose t’day—fact is, I’m after partridges.”’ 

The Cap’n winked at me shamelessly. 
“Seen any moose?” he queried. 

Again Mac hesitated. ‘Well, yes, I 


Squier 
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seen a cow with a yearling calf just yester- 
day, up by Indian Gardens—but of course 
you ain’t allowed to shoot cows or calves 
—and they sure did look nice together. 
Say, that lady was so proud of her baby— 
he looked right handsome to her, even if 
he did have knock-knees and ears too big 
for him.” 

“Well, anyway, Mac,” said the Cap’n 
approvingly, “you have a good time in 
the woods even if you don’t kill things. 
Sometimes I think it’s better to make 
friends with the woods creatures than it is 
to shoot them.” 

“Ve-s-s,” acquiesced Mac in an un- 
certain tone, then spoke rapidly, a little 
embarrassed. ‘Say, could I come up to 
your camp Unight and talk something 
over with you? It’s about—a—a wild 
thing, and I sure need advice.” 

“Of course, you can come,” answered 
the Cap’n heartily, and Mac grinned with 
relief. 

“I sure need somebody’s advice,” he 
said earnestly. 

We left Mac on the main trail and turned 
off on the corduroy road that led to Three- 
Mile Bog. As we swung along the uneven 
path, the Cap’n related to me a little 
adventure that Mac had had with wild 
creatures. He chuckled a great deal as 
he told it. ; 

Not long before, Mac had captured in 
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some way a mother fox with eight tiny cubs. 
His explanation to the neighbors was that 
he would raise the foxes, breed them, and 
sell them or their pelts. The neighbors 
knew better, for they knew Mac. And 
when an offer would be made for one of 
the bodies of his nine foxes, he would pre- 
tend that it was too little or that it was 
not the right time for killing. 

Now the mother fox was discontented 
and spent her time racing back and forth 
in the cage, trying to escape. One night 
she burrowed a hole underneath the wire 
meshes and went back to the woods whence 
she had come. The eight babies were 
thrown utterly on Mac’s kindly care, and 
he assumed the responsibility, though with 
difliculty. For it is no easy task to feed 
cight hungry and healthy gray foxes, even 
though they are in captivity. 

They came to love him dearly and would 
scurry about his feet like small, quick 
dogs when he came into the cage. But 
they proved to be too great a problem 
even for Mac’s sturdy heart. So one night 
he opened the door of the cage, and out 
they went, scampering away into the 
shadows like so many leaves blown by 
the wind. 

The next morning a neighbor came to 





him irately to say that 
one of Mac’s foxes had 
robbed his hen roost and 
had killed a fine, young 
pullet. Mac expressed 
his regret, but denied the 
man’s demand that he 
should pay for the dead 
fowl. For, said Mac, he 
had set the foxes free. 
They were his no longer, 
hence his was not the 
responsibility. 

That night he heard 
a great commotion out- 
side the empty cage. 
With a lantern he went 
out and found there, by 
the closed door of the 
wire enclosure, eight 
small foxes, all looking 
eagerly toward the door 
of their accustomed home. One carried 
in his mouth a young cockerel, filched 
from a neighbor’s hen-house, and two 
others had telltale feathers hanging from 
their mouths. 

Mac let them in, accepted dubiously 
their wild demonstrations of joy at seeing 
him once more, and went over to the 



















The male wildcat 
had caught a scent 
that he did not fancy. 
His ears went back, 
and-he uttered a 
hiss that rose until 
it was a savage, 
menacing shriek 
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neighbcr’s house to pay for the pullet. 
‘*He said,” chuckled the Cap’n, ‘‘that 
he guessed they belonged to him after all.” 
The next morning, with the aid of an- 
other man, he put the foxes into bags and 
took them twelve miles into the woods. 
There they released them, and the little, 
gray foxes scurricd (Continued on page 162) 
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mt id GOD will be with me, and will keep me in this way that I go, and will give me bread to eat and 

raiment to put on, so that I may come again to my father’s house in peace, then shall the Lord be 
mz’ God.”” In Jacob’s challenge, as he awoke from his dream at Beer-sheba, we hear for the first time 
the words which ever since have reverberated through human history and in all men’s hearts—my God 








Mie. 9 of the Series ‘‘The Discovery of God’’ 


Jacob Discovers 







The God Who Cares 








LL ancient 


Hebrew history is 
given in the form of dramatic 


narrative. Historical narrative 

pure and simple seems not to have 
developed till the return from exile, in the 
time of Ezra and Nehemiah. The dis- 
cussion of a theme in the modern manner 
was never practised by the Biblical writers, 
who trusted to personal or national interest 
to carry any secondary subject they may, 
consciously or subconsciously, have had in 
mind. 

For this reason most of the discover- 
ies in God are connected with individuals, 
who are made to express the time-spirit of 
the generations which produced them. Men 
thought as actively in the early ages as they 
do in this, just as a human being thinks as 
actively at five as he does at fifty. In the 
one case the thinking is more direct and 
artless, and in the other more complicated 
and mature; but the subjects turned over 
in the mind are eternally thesame: - 


In making the story of an individual the 


vehicle for thought there can not but be a 
tendency to clothe the episodes of his life 
in such a way that the thought becomes 
obvious. This tendency forms the legend. 
The legend is not generally an invention. 
Weaving itself round some actual incident, 
it endues it with spiritual meaning, as a 
gardener takes the accidents of a plot of 
ground and makes them the expression of 
his art. 

It must again be repeated that this is 
not untruth. The truth is in the thought, 
not in events which time has rendered 
shadowy. The events of a lifetime so 
recent as of sixty or a hundred years ago 
are already swallowed in oblivion, but the 
truth which that life has worked out—the 
thrift, the foresight, the righteousness— 
remain as permanent possessions. The 
significance lies in the spiritual conse- 
quence, not in exact information as to the 
material steps which led to it. 

It would be interesting to know precisely 
how man reached the conviction of a 
personal relation between himself and God, 
but all we do know is that this conclusion 
is expressed for us in what purports to be 
the life-story of one of the most complex 
and least sympathetic characters in the 
Bible. It was probably a matter of 
induction. Men argued that if this was 
so, then that must be so. If God was 
teally Almighty as discerned by Abraham, 
and if He meant to bless all the families 
and nations of the earth, then He must 
have a care for the individual. To bless 


families and nations and not bless indi- 
Viduals was impossible. If Noah could be 
saved from the Flood, if Lot could be 
saved from Sodom, if Abraham. could find 


By Basil King 


Illustrated by Eugene F. Savage 


FEW people have: read the Bible 

with a mind open to its marvel- 
ous story value. Our reverence for it 
has blinded us to the wonderful color 
and romance of those early shepherd 
kings who found great revelations 
waiting for them in the desert. This 
series of articles by Basil King will 
set you reading the Bible with a new 
enthusiasm and a new insight. They 
concern themselves only with Biblical 
history and have no denominational 
bias. This article explains the signifi- 
cance of Jacob’s purchase of Esau’s 
birthright and of his unusual dream 


grace because he obeyed his higher prompt- 
ings, thei: any individual might look for 
help in proportion to the same kind of 
obedience. It was not at first a positive 
conclusion. It was speculative, timid, 
hardly daring to assert itself. The value 
of Jacob’s contribution to the world is 
that he put it to the test. 

The second son of Isaac and Rebekah, 
he was the grandson, but not the heir, of 
Abraham. The heir was his elder brother, 
Esau. The difference between the pros- 
pects of the two will be seen if we remember 
the absolute authority which went with 
the position of Prince-Patriarch. Isaac 
having succeeded to Abraham, Esau would 
succeed to Isaac. Jacob would become 
the chattel of his brother in property, 
liberty, and life. 

There is much in the Bible to imply that 
to the ambitious, resourceful, younger 
brother the situation was a galling one. 
In this he was abetted by his mother, of 
whom he was the favorite son. Her sup- 
port was the more powerful owing to 
the fact that the Prince-Patriarch Isaac 
was of a gentle disposition, a saint rather 
than a man of action. At the same time 
Esau seemed debarred from the tasks of 
leadership by his spiritual insufficiency. 

A rough, sincere, big-hearted man of the 
chase, he took his hereditary position 
lightly. That position involved more than 
the duties of a tribal chief. Abraham’s 
richest legacy lay in his discoveries in God. 
These discoveries constituted a transmitted 
trust, to be guarded, used, and handed on. 
It was not merely for themselves that the 
house of Abraham held it, but for the sake 
of all mankind. It must not be forgotten 
that universal blessing was the objective 
dear to them. Already Jehovah had ap- 
peared unto Isaac repeating the assurance 
given to his father: 

“T will establish the oath which I sware 
unto Abraham, thy father. And I will 
multiply thy seed as the stars of heaven, 
and will give unto thy seed all these lands. 
And in thy seed shall all the nations of the 





earth be blessed, because that Abraham 
obeyed my voice.” 

As the heir of Abraham, Isaac had a 
consecrated mission; as the heir of Isaac, 
Esau had the same. It was his undoing 
that from a very early age he undervalued 
it. From an equally early age Jacob 
knew it as the highest of human privileges, 
resolving by some means or any means to 
make it his own. Diligently watching, 
he found a day when he caught his more 
thoughtless brother off his guard. 

“And the boys grew. And Esau was a 
skilful hunter, a man of the field; and Jacob 
was a quiet man, dwelling in tents. Now 
Isaac loved Esau... and Rebekah 
loved Jacob. 

“And Jacob boiled pottage; and Esau 
came in from the field, and he was faint. 
And Esau said to Jacob: 

“ ‘Feed me, I pray thee, with that same 
red pottage; for I am faint.’ 

“And Jacob said: ‘Sell me first thy 
birthright.’ 

‘And Esau said: ‘Behold I am about to 
die; and what profit shall the birthright 
do to me?’ 

“And Jacob said: ‘Swear to me first.’ 

“And he sware unto him and sold his 
birthright unto Jacob... So Esau 
despised his birthright.” 

This indifference to unique responsi- 
bilities gives the key to Esau’s character. 
The key to Jacob’s is in the eagerness with 
which he seized on them. Crafty, un- 
scrupulous, quick to perceive an advantage 
and make use of it, at least he understood 
that something had been given to the 
world which it was worth while to live and 
die for. While he asked other things of 
life, he asked the honor of so living and 
so dying first of all. We shall have 
occasion to observe how deeply this 
desire entered into his subconscious life, 
largely determining the man. 

The birthright obtained by this business- 
like transaction was assured to him forever 
by a bold stroke of deception. Part of 
the incentive seems to have lain in Esau’s 
recent marriage to two wives, Judith and 
Bashemath, both of the daughters of 
Heth, who were “‘a grief of mind to Isaac 
and Rebekah.” Religion, as experience 
shows, going so often in the line of the 
mother, it was probable that the children 
of Esau, especially in view of Esau’s 
indifference, would forget the vision of 
Abraham and become worshipers of the 
Hittite gods. The Hittite civilization, 
next in refinement to the cultures of the 
Nile and the Euphrates, was all round 
about them, with its multifold attraction 
to the young. To save the true faith 
by any means, (Continued on page 221) 
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A double-edged case of “off with the old love and on with the new” 


Old Man’s Darling 


By Fanny Meachip Les 


GE, of course, is largely a relative 
thing. To the eyes of eleven, 
sixteen offers enviable maturity; 
viewed from sixteen, twenty seems 

rather getting on in years; forty, if you 
consult sweet-and-twenty, is hopeless 
middle age; while fifty—frosty senility! 
One foot in the grave and the other 
slipping! 

Conversely fifty sees in itself the prime 
of life; in forty, a youngster; in twenty, 
a fledgling; in sixteen, something yet 
damp from the shell; in eleven, an embryo! 

All depends upon whether one is going 
up or coming down the hill. Whether the 
sun is on one’s brow or back. 

Lynn Danby had said at sixteen that 
she would never marry a boy, never marry 
any one of her own age; that she liked men 
much older than herselfi—much, much 
older! And Lynn, from bassinette to ball- 
room, had mostly known what she wanted. 
At twenty-two \she announced to. her 
mother, one lovely May morning over a 
hearty breakfast of fruit, cereal, bacon and 
eggs, rolls, and coffee, that she had prom- 
ised the night before to marry Richard 
Welles. 

“And it’s no good your objecting, 
mother,” she finished calmly, ‘because 
he is just the sort of man I always meant 
to marry, and I have been hoping for weeks 
he’d ask me. I think I’ll have another egg. 
I’m hungry as the dickens.” 

She had the egg and proceeded to con- 
sume it with appreciation. 

Her mother, sitting across the delightful 
little breakfast table, behind the shining, 
silver coffee service, watched her in silence, 
touched perhaps with wistfulness, more 
likely with a delicate amusement. It was 
not always easy to decide of just what 
Linnet Danby’s silences were compounded. 
She was smaller than her daughter by 
four or five inches, her brown hair waved 
where Lynn’s lay straight and shining, and 
her delicately irregular features had not 
communicated themselves to her one child. 

By virtue of an Apollonian father, dead 
these eleven years, Lynn had a round and 
definitely modeled chin, a straight .and 
impeccable nose, smooth brows, wide, 
cool, gray eyes, and a general air of Hellenic 
untouchedness. Even when, as now, she 
ate eggs between bites of buttered roll, 
she did it with an engaging honesty and 
freshness. And she was-slim enough and 
hard enough and healthy enough to justify 
the size of her appetite. 

Linnet’s coffee-cup stood empty. There 
were fragments of buttered toast upon her 
plate. A sadder, although it might be a 
wiser, breakfast. She touched the coffee- 
pot with a small, taper-fingered hand 
before she replied to her daughter’s 
important news. 
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“More coffee, dear? It’s still hot. 
No?—Why, I shouldn’t think of objecting, 
Lynn. I hope I know my place too well.” 

“Now, mother! No sarcasm—you know 
where it gets you with me.” 

“No, really! You’ve brought me up 
better than that, Lynn dear. I shouldn’t 
object for the world. All I ask is a chance 
to say, ‘Bless you, my children!’—or 
isn’t that done any more? Of course not. 
How stupid of me!” 

“You eloped, didn’t you?” inquired her 
offspring with a malicious grin. “Any- 
body say it to you?” 

“Not just at the moment,” Linnet 
admitted with a meek sigh. She lifted a 
languid glance under fringy lashes that 
forty-odd years (only she herself knew 
exactly how odd) had neither withered nor 
staled. “Richard Welles was once engaged 
to my dearest friend, poor Hattie Ordway 
—she wasn’t so stout then. It will seem 
delightfully quaint to have him engaged 
to my daughter.” 

“He is forty-eight, 
“if that’s what you're getting at! 
I am twenty-two.” 

“Who should know better than I how 
old you are?” mumured her mother gently. 

Lynn pursued with considerable deter- 
mination: ‘‘We discussed all that last 
night. It doesn’t matter in the least. 
Personally, I think it’s the ideal condition. 
Boys bore me. I like a man who’s seen 
something of the world. Who knows 
what he’s about.” 

Her mother breathed sweetly, “Richard 
should.” 

“Richard does.” 

“Of course, in Richard, the two things 
would always be the same, wouldn’t they?” 

Lynn expounded with deep enjoyment 
of her subject, unmoved by maternal 
flippancies: “He’s got poise and charm 
and—and finesse! He’s not like these 
boys I’ve grown up with. He’s a master 
of men.” 

“He had always rather a nice hand 
with the women, too,” Linnet suggested 
amiably. 

Lynn replied a trifle coldly, “He’s no 
libertine, if that’s what you mean.” 

“Mercy, what an unpleasant word! 
I didn’t mean that fora moment. I only 
meant—” 

“T know you don’t like him, mother.” 

“Do you?” said Linnet, smiling her 
pretty, unconquerably mischievous smile. 

“He said you’d probably oppose him.” 

“He did?” 

“T told him I was sure that when you 
saw how much this meant to me, you would 
do nothing of the sort.” 

“Meaning that it would do no good if I 
did?” 

“Exactly.” 


” 


said Lynn grimly, 
And 


A smile of friendly under- 


standing passed between mother and 
daughter. 

Linnet said suddenly, almost emotion. 
ally, “Are you really in love with Richard 
Welles, Lynn?” 

“T had rather marry him than any man 
I have ever known.” 

“That isn’t what I asked you, dear.” 

“You know I’m not a very mushy per. 

son.” 
“No—still . . . marriage, my child, 
is to a certain extent a matter of—ah— 
mush. At least, to begin with. That 
is almost a tradition.” 

“You’re a bit of a Victorian,” Lynn 
commented calmly, “for all your snappy 
dialogue. Do you want me to fling my- 
self about your neck and murmur, ‘But 
mother—I love him—I love him!’ ” 

Linnet flushed hotly, an unexpected 
accomplishment in one of her years. 
“Not in the least! I merely want to 
know if by any chance you do. Put it:as 
disgustingly coolly as you like.” 

“He’s satisfied,” said Lynn _ briefly, 
She sank herself in the morning paper, 
adding in a business-like mumble, “—Be 
over this afternoon to see you.” 

“Don’t let him!—I won’t see him—I’m 
going out!” cried Linnet sharply. “I 
should laugh in hisface. A baby like you— 
and a gray-headed goose like Richard! 
He’s lost his silly head over your com- 
plexion—which, thanks to me, is extremely 
good—and your youth, which he has no 
earthly right to.” 

She got up and stood holding to the 
table, her still charming chin in the air 
and her eyes full of sudden, unwilling tears. 

“Sit down, mother,” said Lynn with an 
effect of enormous patience and indulgence. 
“Tl tell you exactly how I feel about 
it, and then you'll be able to sympathize, 
perhaps.” 

“Lynnie—when did I ever refuse—” 

“T don’t know what you call it—calling 
the man I have just told youI intend to 
marry, a gray-headed goose.” 

‘“Gray-headed gander might be better,” 
sniffed Linnet with an apriline chuckle. 

Her child disregarded her magnificently. 

“This is why I want to marry him. 
I’ve thought it all out, which you will 
admit most people don’t.” 

“Can’t!” said Linnet rebelliously. “At 
the time.” 

“Allright. I admire Richard more than 
any man I have ever known. He has a 
head. He’s a success—financially, politi- 
cally, socially—any way you like. His 
wife will have a lovely home, everything 
in the world she wants, and the devotion 
of a big man in addition.” 

“Ah, then Richard is—mushy?” 

Lynn quoted with a slight air: “ “There 
is always one who kisses—and one who 
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& my- 


“(YH, FOR the love of Mike!’ cried Lynn with an agonized groan. 
“What is this? A movie cut-in? Dropit, mother! Don’t let her 
kid you, Richard! I do think I might be engaged like anybody else!” 





Richard is in—love— 
I am very proud of 


turns the cheek.’ 
with me, of course. 
his—afiection.” 

“Does he call it that?”’ 

“Mother, you are simply hopeless.” 

“Better send me to the Home for 
Depraved Old Ladies,” said Linnet. She 
sniffed again, frankly. ‘Shall I have to 
address Richard as my son—or what not? 
After all, he’s only three years older than 
I am. Do beg him not to begin wear- 
ing—” Then she saw that Lynn had set 
white teeth upon a telltale lower lip, and 
in a flash she was around the table and 
upon her knees beside the haughty, young 
figure, hugging it close, cooing in its 
reluctant ears: 

“Lynnie—mother’s angel-lamb—you 
shall marry anybody in the world you want 
to! I only want you to be happy, don’t 
you know that? If you think Richard’s 
the right one for you, take him—with my 
blessing! Or without it—whichever you 
like. I'll stay in and see him this after- 
noon—and be just as sweet as I can to 
him—only—he must not call me ‘mother.’ 
I couldn’t stand it—even for you!” 

Lynn got up and lifted the dramatic 
suppliant sternly to her feet. “It’s no 
use expecting you to take‘ things seriously, 
mother. I quite realize that. I don’t 
ask it of you. | Life to you has always 
been a combination of a Tosti ballad and 
a musical comedy. I can’t see things that 
way. I suppose I: get my nature from 
father. I’ve often wished I could remem- 
ber more clearly what he was like. Then 
I might be able to diagnose my own com- 
plexes a bit better.” 


“T don’t doubt he could have helped 
you,” sighed Linnet, adjusting the clinging 
folds of her mauve crépe breakfast-coat. 
“He was a wonder with misunderstood 
ladies.” 

Lynn’s _ fresh, 
“Suppose we let the subject drop,” she 


young face hardened. 
suggested. ‘“We’re not getting anywhere. 
I just wanted you to know about Richard. 
So you could be decent to him this after- 
noon.” 

“T have always been decent to Richard 

“All right, that’s all I ask.” 

“You'll let me help on the trousseau, 
won’t you, Lynnie?” 

Lynn broke into a rather small-boyish 
grin quite unexpectedly. “If you promise 
not to wish any pink and blue negligeés 
on me, all messed up with lace and rose- 
buds.” 

“Richard will 
Linnet wickedly. 

Her daughter took her by the shoulders 
and trundled her, protesting helplessly, 
out of the doorway. 

“He’s coming about four, remember!” 
said Lynn for a parting shot, and went 
about her business. 

Life being what it is, more or less a 
matter of inevitabilities, he came—about 
four. Linnet, in her quietest gray -gown, 
her most aged coiffing, her demurest air, 
awaited him from a coign of vantage 
behind the tea-table. 

“Do come in, Richard!”’ she greeted him 
sweetly, “‘and be congratulated, or wel- 
comed, or whatever it is I’m supposed to 
do for you.” 

Richard Welles was a tall, gray-haired 
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miss them,” warned 


man witha 
touch of Caesar 
about the nose 
and chin, an al- 
leviating dash 
of something 
more recent 
about the eyes. 
He was always 
delightfully 
turned out, his 
manner unique- 
ly charming. 
The sort of man 
of whom women 
speak with ill- 
concealed regret 
as a “confirmed 
bachelor.” Lin- 
net had known 
him since she 
was a girl. But 
she observed in 
him on this mo- 
mentous. after- 
noon something 
she had never 
observed in him 
before. A late 
flush, soto 
speak—a 
banked fire of 
living—a fresh- 
ened step and a 
faintly self-con- 
scious smile. He 
paused on the 
threshold. 

She encour- 
aged himcharm- 
ingly, “Does 
one run to meet 
you, crying ‘My 
son—my son’?” 

‘One em- 
phatically does 
not. Stay just 
where you are!” 
Welles com- 
manded. 

Hecametoher 
with the tread 
of a conqueror, 
took her hand 
and pressed it 
warmly. 

“*The bride’s mother,’ said Linnet, 
““‘wore black bombazine—with bugles— 
and carried a cluster of immortelles.’ Tea, 
Richard? I forget your preferences in the 
matter of cream or lemon.” 

“Nothing at all, thank you. I’m not 
hungry.” He seated himself across the 
way from her and regarded her pleasantly. 

“In love, of course—you wouldn’t be,” 
sighed Linnet. “Do-you mind if I am? 
Ah, Richard, what it is to be young—” 
she hesitated the merest unholy second 
and added unkindly—“‘again:” 

“Ve-es—quite so!” said Welles rather 
warily. He declined to smile. ‘Has 
Lynn told you?” 

“All!” said Lynn’s mother a trifle theat- 
rically. She hid her still delightful nose 
in a Dresden teacup. 

“H’m’m! You approve?” 

“Not in the least. You 
wouldn’t.” 


knew I 


Monty almost stumbled over Lynn, sitting on the 
still live here?” 


Mr. Richard Welles, hearing 


“But you consent?” 

“Undoubtedly. My child is quite capa- 
ble of marriage before a notary public, if 
I didn’t. Yes, Richard, I consent. Fully, 
if not freely. You shall walk down the 
aisle in all the glory of cutaway and lav- 
ender trousers with Lynn beside you 
smothered in white tulle and orange blos- 
soms, while I sit sobbing in a front pew 
and people here and there about the 
church whisper to each other loudly: ‘He 
was best man at her father’s wedding, 
wasn’t he?’ ‘No—he should have been— 
but they eloped!’—thereby dragging all 
that pathetic, old scandal into the light 
once more. Really, Richard!” 

“Really, Linnet—you are incorrigible!” 
But his smile broke through with a dark, 
reluctant flush on.the heels of it. 

“That’s what Lynn said this morning. 
You are going to be immensely congenial, 
I can see.”’ 





steps yawning at the moon. ‘Pardon!’ he said, in a tone that begged it for all past sins. ‘Does Mr. Richard Welles 


his name, got up and came forward. 


“Linnet—she’s too wonderful! I can’t 
believe my good fortune. After all these 
years—a flower of a girl like that!’’ 

“Mush!” said Linnet, calmly, helping 
herself to a thin, small sandwich. ‘You 
know you don’t talk like that to her. She 
wouldn’t allow it.” 

Welles swallowed a half-sigh. “I know. 
She hates sentimentality. She’s like a 
clean, shining sword-blade.” 

“She’s like a clean, shining tenpenny 
nail—and just about as hard—if she is my 
own daughter!” retorted Linnet. ‘How- 
ever, I daresay she’ll learn abandon—as 
she goes on.” 

“It’s just that exquisite, young—un- 
touchedness—I love in her.” 

“And she—ah—loves you,” said Linnet 
politely—“for your sophistication—expe- 
nence, and what not. I foresee compli- 
cations,” 

“You think—she does love me, Linnet?” 


“She’d rather marry you than any man 
she’s ever seen.” 

“That’s all I ask.” 

Linnet reminded him coolly. ‘“She’s 
only twenty-two—to your forty-eight, my 
dear boy! She’s by no means seen them 
all. She hasn’t even been to a coedu- 
cational school. She finished at Bryn 
Mawr. She’s thoroughly enlightened as 
to the theories of life and hopelessly 
ignorant as to its realities.” 

“T’ll stand between her and the ugliest 
of them.” 

“T am her mother,” said Linnet, “and I 
have never been able to stand between her 
and anything at all. She is the Elephant’s 
Child for insatiable curiosity as to Facts.” 

Richard Welles said suddenly, leaning 
forward and dropping his linked hands 
between his knees, “You really don’t 
particularly approve, do you?” 

“T shan’t lift a finger,” said Linnet. 


“Monty,” he said, with real affection, “‘where on earth did you drop from?” 


“Thanks. I suppose that’s as much 
as I could reasonably expect.” 

“It’s a great deal more.” 

“Oh, come now, Linnet. I needn’t tell 
you I’d give everything I’ve got to make 
her happy.” 

“Tt’s what you haven’t got she’ll prob- 
ably want,” said Linnet. 

Welles winced imperceptibly. His fine 
mouth took on a stubborn line. “She 
isn’t like the rest of these—young women. 
Lynn’s different.” 

“They all are—when you’re in love with 
’em,” said Linnet. 

Her quick ear caught the click of a door, 
steps in the hall. She thrust one hand 
across the tea-table with a charmingly 
impulsive gesture. Welles accepted it, a 
trifle surprised. “—And so, my dear 
Richard,” Linnet continued as Lynn’s 
white-frocked slimness appeared in the 
doorway, “I give (Continued on page go) 
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Santa Lucia, with its hanging gardens, glorifies the heart of 
Santiago, Chile; the old Spanish chapel of Santa Lucia is 
the prototype of those newer ones in our own country. No 
less lovely is, the bell-tower of the Dominican church in 
Lima, Peru, through which one sees the Cathedral on the 


wae de Armas, the scene of the auto da fe of the Inquisition 
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AT do you think of the South American 
women?” 

This is the question I have met repeatedly 
since my return to this country. 

More than ever before, we North Americans are thinking 
continentally. The Exposition in Rio de Janeiro, now in full 
swing, the Pan-American Conference to be held next March 
in Santiago, the ever-increasing steamship travel and the 
conducted tourist excursions looping the loop around South 
America, are stimulating our interest in our neighbors to the 
south. 

I asked an expert on world politics the other day what 
he thought of the Tacna-Arica question—that Alsace- 
Lorraine of South America which involves the “problem of 
the Pacific.” He knew both sides of this dispute which has 
kept Peru and Chile at war or on the verge of war for two 
generations. But he answered my question with another. 
His query was, “What do you think of the women of 
South America?” 

Of all the women I met in South America, I found the 
greatest contrast between the women of these two adjoining 
nations. My two months in Peru and four months in Chile 
gave me ample opportunity for close-up observation. The 
Latin woman is always a fascinating study, but the Chilenas 
and the Peruanas are of paramount interest. 

The Peruvian woman is gentle and modest, almost shrink- 
ing. She reveals more of the submissive Inca than of the 
Spanish conqueror. The woman of Chile is forceful and 
dominant. She, too, has Spanish and Indian blood, but 
her Indian ancestors were warriors. 

I have seen a delicately molded Peruvian girl, whose 
cameo-like beauty should give her right-of-way, step demure- 
ly into the street because the men obstructed the narrow 
sidewalks of Lima. In Santiago, a fairer-skinned Chilend, 
her head erect, shoulders thrown back, eyes unabashed, 
witn one word—“ Permiso!”—caused the men to make way 
for her as she strode majestically past. {It is a magic 
word in Chile, that word ‘“Permisol’® 4% wonder how it 
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would go on Fifth Avenue when the noon-day crowd is at its peak? 

There are, of course, exceptions to the rule, in both Chile and 
Peru. In Lima and Arequipa I found many families of unmixed 
blood, who have retained all the pride and arrogance of the old 
Spanish viceroys. In Santiago and Valparaiso I met some 
of pure Spanish stock and others with a notable infusion of 
Anglo-Saxon blood. But the major population of both coun- 
tries is the mestizo class—the mixture of Spanish with Indian. 


I arrived in Peru on a cattle 
ship. The Urubamba did not 
start out from Panama under 
that category, but there was 
no mistaking the classification 
when it reached the harbor of 
Callao. We boarded it at 
Colon—a clean, trim passenger 
ship with British officers, and 
licensed in the Canal Zone 
to carry 114 first and second- 
class passengers, with five deck 
or steerage passengers. We 
staggered into the harbor of 
Callao with 1109 human be- 
ings, three hundred head of 
cattle, six hundred hogs, and 
more turkeys, chickens, geese, 
and ducks than our best State 
Fair could display in a banner 
year. The poultry was carried 
as hand-baggage, and most of 
its Owners were stationed out- 
side my stateroom door. 

I had noted the absence of 
steamer chairs after we left Co- 
lon, but the purser only smiled 
when I spoke of it. It was 
not his first trip on a Peruvian 
steamer. (Continued on pager 12) 


The Peruvian Indians, of which those at 
the top of the page are typical, were con- 
quered by Spain in five years. The Arau- 
canians of Chile, ancestors of the splendid 
type above, forced Spain to sue for peace 


The most beautiful girl in Peru, says Mrs. 
May, is Carmen Rosa Leguia, second 
daughter of President Leguia. Her deli- 
cate, exotic beauty is vivified by the energy 
and vivacity inherited from ont Soe 








Children who grow up in an atmosphere of recognition of God as a vital force in their own lives are apt to 
reach maturity with tastes that will keep them instinctively from that which is common, coarse, and sordid 


The Hearthold of the Household 








eA Study of the Highest Sort of Homekeeping 


By Anne Shannon Monroe 


ID you ever sit where you could 
look down upon a great orchestra 
and follow the technique of the 
performance—the movements of 

the conductor, the response of each player? 
And did you not almost lose the spell of 
the music itself in the absorbing spectacle 
of this perfect response of man to his call? 
The full harmony and effect depend upon 
the accuracy with which each player 
follows the baton in the hand of the leader. 
Should he look to this neighbor or that, 
should his attention become unduly 
arrested by drums that are too loud or 
violins too slow, his own performance 
would be imperfect and the entire piece 
marred. He has but two responsibilities: 
to read his music aright, and to contribute, 
through his instrument, the chord the 
master needs. Thus is there harmony 
and a great theme expressed. 

Our households are but orchestras, often 
appearing to us poorly selected: there are 
too many drums, too few-violins, and no 
harps at all. But whatever its character, 
nothing else in the whole of life ever 
approaches in acuteness the sentiment we 
have for our original household, the one 
in which we were born, in which we grew 
up. No matter how miserable we thought 
ourselves in it, how wretchedly we were 
misunderstood, how frequently anger shot 
like lightning across the domestic sky and 
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undeserved blame seared our souls, this 
first household is forever the closest thing 
to us. We may burn with indignation 
every time we think of injustices borne 
there, but nothing else can make us burn 
so deeply, nothing else can make us feel 
so acutely, and nothing else in the whole 
of life can approach the sweetness of its 
sweetnesses, the harmony of its harmonies, 
the contentment of its high moments of 
content. 

“Oh, to live alone and have things as I 
want them!” you sigh—you who are mak- 
ing your way in a business or profession. 

You attain this goal; you live alone; 
you have things as you want~ them—an 
apartment that just suits you, color 
scheme, decorations, everything. No one 
now mixes up your morning paper; no one 
now disturbs your breakfast cream; there 
are no family portraits on your walls. 
Time goes on: there come twilight hours of 
dreaming; shadows begin tocreepin . 
the old home circle comes back . . . you 
see it in pictures. 

Mother is reading her book; father is 
filling his pipe in a pause over his paper; 
sister is trimming a hat; she tries now the 
white wings, now the blue loops, turning 


the hat first this way and then that to get 
the effect; her face is intense—all her 
world’s happiness is compressed in the 
result. It is such a vital matter that 
eventually mother has to stop her reading 
and father his smoking to look while she 
tries it on—gingerly, owing to the pins: 
then father fumbles with some change in 
his pocket and brings out a shining gold- 
piece. ‘‘Go get you a new one, daughter,” 
he says in his kind, quiet way. Dear old 
father! He always said so little and 
understood so much. 

Some one raps at the door. You sit 
up, startled; the picture vanishes; you 
switch ona light. It is only the landlady 
after her rent. You pay her, and she 
goes. You are a thousand miles—and 
years—away from the old scenes. Sister 
is making hats and dresses for her own 
pretty daughtersnow. Father and mother 
are gone. The old home—where is it? 
As a fragrance on the air. You have 
worked and endured to make your lie 
go as you wanted it, you have no com- 
plaints, you are satisfied. But you know, 


deep down inside, you would give all you 
have achieved on the long road just to 
open your physical eyes on the scenes of 
your dreaming; to catch once again sister’s 
furtive look of approval as she sees her 
pretty face in the mirror—young, eager, 
life all unexplored (Continued on page 174) 









Kiddies of the Canyon Country 


By James Swinnerton 
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HE'S JUST BEEN PLAYING WiTH at PORCUPINE 
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The Kiddyland Movie Cut-outs 


By Thomas B. Lamb 
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Paste the theater on heavy cardboard or bristol board before cutting the slits. Then paste the strips of film together as 
indicated or else cut off the “Paste here” sections and mount on adhesive tape as suggested on the Discoveries page in the August issue 





FURNISHINGS 


Helen 


HE vogue of parchment shades is 

not at all surprising when one con- 

siders their decorative character 

and the ease with which they can 
be adapted to any color scheme. It is not 
necessary to be an artist in order to make 
even decorated shades, if simple designs 
are chosen and oil paints used, while as for 
the plain shades, patience rather than skill 
is the chief requirement. Not the least 
desirable feature of parchment shades is 
the fact that although expensive when 
purchased in the shops, the cost is negli- 
gible when the shades are made at home. 

There are many sources of design. Pat- 
terns may successfully be adapted from a 
cherished bit of old china, lace, brocade, 
oriental or peasant embroidery, quaintly- 
flowered wall-paper, or cretonne. The 
inspirations for the designs of the shades 
illustrated on this page were all obtained in 
this way, thus giving a strong touch of 
individuality. 

Also, ready-made patterns, either of the 
perforated or the hot-iron variety may 
be used, and. stencils can be applied with 
really distinguished effects, either in sil- 
houette or in colors. 

Thefirst stepistopreparethepaper. Real 
parchment, or vellum, which is a fine grade 
of parchment, besides being very costly, are 
difficult for any one without both 
skill and experience to handle 
successfully, and the shades of 
commerce, as well as those made 
by amateurs, are usually made of 
heavy, water-color paper. Gen- 
ulne parchment gives exception- 
ally beautiful results, but is pro- 
curable only in the largest cities, 
and is also harder to manage 
than water-color paper. The 
latter will, therefore, be the more 
practical choice. The other ma- 
terials necessary are raw linseed 
oil, turpentine, white shellac in 
liquid form (or flake shellac dis- 

Solved in denatured—not wood 
—alcohol), large and small 
brushes, an assortment of oil 
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Parchment Shades 


By Felicia Wells Stanton 


Note: Hot-iron patterns of medallions and 
outlines of the shades may be purchased through 
Good Housekeeping, Department of Furnishings 
and Decorations. All candle shields include 
four repeats of each design. Clear directions for 
culling paper to shape, coloring the paper, and 
painting the design are included. Rose candle 
shield (above center), Italian candle shield (left), 
10 cenls each; Double candle shield (right), 
15 cents. In lamp shades: Floral medallion, 
Tree design, Upright floral medallion, 15 cents 
each. Please enclose check or money-order 


colors in tubes, and some old, linen rags. 

Having assembled the materials, fasten 
the sheet of water-color paper to a drawing- 
board or pastry-board with thumb-tacks. 
Pour into a saucer equal parts of turpen- 
tine and raw linseed oil. Form the linen 
into a wad of a size convenient to hold in 
the hand, taking care that the surface is 
smooth. Dip this in the oil and turpentine 
mixture and apply to the surface of the 
paper with light, rotary movements, con- 


Inspirations for these 
shades came from 
the classical Della 
Robbia, delicate 
wrought iron, and the 
best in modern design 


tinuing until the entire surface is covered. 
Reverse the sheet of paper and oil the 
other side. Then apply two more coats 
on each side in the same manner, and hang 
up until dry, when the entire surface will 
appear mottled with irregular spots of 
varying sizes. If the paper has absorbed 
all the oil and still looks “papery” after 
standing twenty-four hours, repeat the 
treatment. Changing the proportions of 
the oil and turpentine mixture wil! cause 
the mottling to be coarser or finer, but it 
never is possible to control it entirely, and 
the element of uncertainty as to the result 
is one of the chief fascinations of the work. 
If the shade is to be undecorated, the 
color is next rubbed in, following the same 
method as in applying the oil mixture. 
The paints are squeezed out on a palette, 
plate, or piece of glass, and mixed with a 
very little turpentine, or left as they come 
from the tube, according to their consis- 
tency. Charming effects can be produced - 
by mottling several colors over the surface, 
blending them into one another by“pounc- 
ing” with the linen pad. The surface can 
also be shaded from dark to light if de- 
sired, starting at the bottom with full- 
strength color, and diluting it gradually 
with turpentine as the work progresses 
toward the top. When working in the 
color, the paper should be held 
before a light at intervals, in 
order to make certain that an 

even tone is being obtained. 
When the paint is dry, the 
paper should be fastened to the 
board with the other side up and 
the wrong side treated in the 
same manner. Sometimes it will 
be found desirable to repeat the 
color used for the outside of the 
shade, in order to strengthen the 
effect when the light is shin- 
ing through it, since all colors 
appear paler when illuminated; 
but where fairly light tones are 
used for the right side, orange 
or rose will often preve most 
effective (Continued on page 201) 








In the living-room at the top of the page 
horizontal accents prevail. The chairs are cur- 
vilinear in feeling, but the table lends balance. 
The general line of the hall below is vertical 


These French and English chairs are typically 
curvilinear and delicate in design. They should 
not be grouped with the heavy-scaled Italian 
table and Spanish chair on the opposite page 
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HARMONY in 


FURNITURE 


By Harold Donaldson Eberlein 


HE editor of every household magazine constantly receives 
letters from perplexed readers—S. O. S. calls for advice. 
The request for practical advice in the management of 
troublesome furniture belongings is often the burden of 
their content. They evince a genuine anxiety on the part of their 
writers to make the most of their possessions, and thereby render 
their homes more attractive. But the puzzled householders do not 
know where nor how to begin, especially when they are sorely 
embarrassed, as is frequently the case, by a heterogeneous collec- 
tion of furniture acquired at different times and from different 
sources, and through 
force of circumstances, 
perhaps, without any 
thought of ultimate com- 

bination. 

This does not mean 
that the individual 
pieces of furniture are 
bad in themselves. 
Many of them, on the 
contrary, are doubtless 
good, but it is the com- 
bination in which they 
occur and the evident 
conflict of styles that 
cause the annoying re- 
sult. 

There is no need for 
the possessor of such a 

Pe ase miscellaneous array to 
Museum be discouraged of 











distressed. To shirk the responsibility of making everything 
in the collection put its best foot forward is to behave very 
much like the man with one talent whom we read about in 
the parable. The remedy for the condition lies in a judicious 
rearrangement, and then, if possible to spend a little for de- 
sirable additional touches, or for some one feature to assist 
in securing greater unity of composition, so much the better. 
The principles upon which the necessary rearrangement 
is based are not difficult to grasp if we bestow upon them a 
little clear and systematic thinking. Once the task is 
fairly taken in hand, the obstacles will yield with a readi- 
ness scarcely to have been expected when their dishearten- 
ing array was regarded in a solid mass formation. It is 
the old story of “Divide and conquer.”? The best course 
is to dispose of one piece of furniture at a time. As one 
trouble after another disappears under this mode of attack, 
the result will prove stimulating to further endeavor. 
The first step is to settle upon the right place to begin. 
Although at first glance it may not seem reassuring, the 
right place to begin is in the very midst of the conflicting 
elements. This is necessary because it is essential, first of 
all, to discover some one common quality of agreement, 
some one note of similarity that may be seized upon as a 
basis for future operations and made use of to create an 
ultimate bond of union. Having 
found this common ground of 
agreement, the next step is to 
foster and emphasize it in every 
way possible—just as a tactful 
person, when called upon to deal 
with an assemblage of people of 
divers tastes and temperaments, 
would strive to cultivate whatever 
interest they might have in com- 
mon rather than to stir up all their 
conflicting passions and prejudices. 
The point of harmony for which 
one must seek may be found in the 
qualities of line, of color, of pat- 
tern, or of scale. Two or more 
pieces of furniture belonging to 
utterly different categories may 
have some (Continued on page 166) 
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Horizontal accents are emphasized in the living- 
room by the beams and joists of the ceiling. 
Curving and straight lines appear in the furni- 
ture, but the most pronouneed pieces are vertical 


In the interior of this charming hall both the 
structural lines and the lines of the furniture 
carry a distinctly vertical accent and help to 
increase the apparent height of the low ceilings 
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Conclusion 


ug AIT!” The great specialist had 

advised with an impressiveness 

so great that it had all the au- 

thority of a supreme moral im- 
perative. And it was a tribute to the fiber 
of George Judson that he was able to do 
this—wait. There was no direct com- 
munication, but he knew that Fay had 
landed in England. And of course she 
must remain in England, for there was no 
travel now except backward to America, 
and she did not travel backward. But 
England! That was Sir Brian Hook’s 
country. 

Then from her mother vague news began 
to come to his mother. Miraculously she 
had gained the Continent, as if some high 
influence had opened secret doors for her. 
She was in Paris. She was in Rome. She 
was—of all places—in Salonica. How did 
she accomplish it? He could only surmise, 
and the only surmise that occurred to him 
was an unpleasant one. But there she was 
—in the thick of it. Drinking her fill of 
excitement—feeding the passion of her 
eternal restlessness; getting, George hoped, 
her fill of adventure. 

And his boy! Where was he? 

Safe in England! So Mrs. Gilman’s 
letter had assured Mary Judson, and 
besides the heartache of loss and loneliness 
George’s proud spirit chafed especially 
at this. His boy—his son—why should he 
be in England, a foreign country and war- 
encompassed? Why dependent upon the 
care of hired strangers? Why, some of 
these air raids or something—but there 
he was, and his mother was stiil away 
upon her quest of the Garden of Eden, 
while the covenant George Judson had 
made with himself forbade him to inter- 
fere, forbade him to do anything but wait. 

He kept the covenant. He remained in 
America. He never closed the Indian 
Village home. Out of it he came and went 
to his daily work. The servants stayed on. 
The cream-and-blue room was as it had 
always been. Mrs. George Judson was 
merely away. She might return at any 
time. 

Lonely but proud, suffering but self- 
contained, George Judson gave himself 
up to longer hours of unremitting toil 
than he had known since boyhood. He 
punished himself with work. His dissipa- 
tion was work. His life became one long 
debauch of work, work, work! Work that 
prospered now as no work of his had ever 
prospered before. But there were also 
times when hope and faith strove against 
sickly, withering jealousy and both were 
blighted by it, times when he left every- 
thing for a day and rushed down to New 
York to counsel with the specialist who 
had been definitely established as phy- 
sician to, not his body, but his heart. 

~ What is she doing round all these 
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places? How does she get there: 
were stock queries of George always. 

“Nursing, maybe,” soothed the doctor. 

“Nursing? Fay! She doesn’t know how 
to nurse. She’s not—steady enough to 
nurse.”’ 

“Scrubbing, maybe. 

in hospitals.” 
‘ George Judson smiled, a superior, half- 
ironic smile. His wife wouldn’t nurse, 
she couldn’t scrub, she couldn’t do any- 
thing but play. 

But the wise doctor smiled also, and not 
ironically, but hopefully. “It might be,” 
he suggested, “that this play-girl is 
learning to work—is learning to organize 
her energies about something else than 
whims—that her will-life is conquering 
her impulse-life—that over yonder is grow- 
ing, my man, a woman so big that you'll 


These 


Roustabout work 





have to be a bigger man than you have 
ever been to aspire to her. Remember you 
thought you had to be rich to win her at 
first. But she didn’t put so much value 
on your riches. Mere dollars couldn’t hold 
her. It may be that you'll have to become 
a great deal more of a man to be the kind 
of mate she can admire as she once admired 
you and we want her to admire you again.” 

“But how—?” George would begin 
always to protest, and, 

“Wait! Be steadfast! Stick!” That 
was always what the advice the Doctor 
gave simmered down to. 

And meanwhile, business—and 
business! How easy it was to make money 
now! He could discharge his salesforce, 
he could cancel his advertising contracts, 
he could turn every energy and every 
resource to production. With a kind of 
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George Judson had suddenly a very peculiar expression on his face, and his eyes 
were lowered to a crumpled slip of paper in his hand. ‘I—I haven’t any job,”’ 


he recalled confusedly. 


“They just elected a new board of directors over my 


head. Junior came in, and—and I forgot everything and rushed to you” 


black exultation he saw the dividends 
grow larger and surer—the ends of the 
two’spans of the bridge growing nearer 
and nearer together until at last they 
joned. The operation was complete. The 
empty chambers of hope on which the 
foundations of the Judson-Morris Motor 
Works had been laid were filled now by 
the solid gold of earned assets. The insti- 
tution was sound. With a sigh of relief 
President Judson ceased to be Atlas 
holding up the world of his creation. 

He leaned back to breathe. In business, 
at any rate, he was no longer a hell-paver 
—except—unless— 

He had drawn no more than one breath 
of this blessed relief, however, before his 
mind had fastened on the single ground 
for business apprehension which remained 
—the fifteen percent—the fifteen thousand 


shares he had been forced to part with, 
thereby jeopardizing his control. He had 
money enough now to buy it, but Tem- 
pleton would not sell. George went into 
the market to buy a different fifteen 
thousand shares or any part of them, but 
Judson-Morris stock was all at once 
strangely retiring. It had practically 
disappeared. This meant that somebody 
was buying it. For what? 

There could be but one reason. George 
was sick as he thought what this reason 
was. It would be terrible if they took the 
plant away from him now—now, just as 
he had made it into the great, solid struc- 
ture that it was. It was all he had left— 
except a hope that turned toward Europe. 
This hope and that fear seemed all that 
remained to him, and it was while he 
shifted his eyes dizzily from one to the 













other and back again, that the 
United States rushed suddenly 
headlong into the world war. In- 
stantly George Judson roused to a 
new possibility. 

The Judson-Morris Motor 
Works no longer required his pres- 
ence. It would run now of its own 
momentum, and he decided to 
abandon its direction entirely to 
Chilton. He left an order with 
his brokers to buy all or any part 
of fifteen thousand shares of 
Judson-Morris common when and 
wherever opportunity should arise, 
and himself went immediately to 
enlist. He wanted to fight, a rifle 
in his hand, against civilization’s 
enemies. 

He might die! Well, why not? 
But they wouldn’t give him a gun. 

“Just the man we need to go to 
France and organize our motor 
transport service,” suggested a 
dollar-a-year friend of George’s 
in affiliation with the War De- 
partment, and into motor trans- 
port he was sent—by way of Liverpool 
and London. 

London? His boy was there, but in 
London he learned that Junior was tucked 
away in.a corner of Wales far from the 
path of air raids. “Safest place in the 
kingdom,” they told him, but when the 
eager father wanted to set off hot-foot to 
Wales, he could not go because of military 
orders. 

But there was one satisfaction in passing 
through London. He saw Mrs. Gilman 
there, her hands full of war work on some 
committee or other of American women, 
and she gave him a more detailed account 
of Fay’s activities. They had been quite 
worthy ones. She had found herself in the 
war. Its opportunities called down to 
earth her restless, romantic spirit. She 
had learned to be of use in the world. 

But she was still restless, nomadic of 
disposition. She had established a home 
for orphaned Belgian children, but had 
left it for others to manage. She had taken 
a course and done nursing in the great Red 
Cross Hospital at Neuilly, near Paris, and 
then, craving more adventure, had gone 
to driving ambulance fora British hospital 
unit. 

George was permitted to see a snapshot 
of her in uniform, the same trim, graceful 
figure, but with a rare steadiness in the 
eyes, a new strength in the pose—or was 
it the uniform that imparted this? Why 
not an American uniform? But the Amer- 
icans had only men driving ambulances. 

Nothing was said about Sir Brian; 
nothing was asked about him. George 
feared the question—feared a reply that 
might destroy hope. 

He went on to France, a land groaning 
with war and teeming with the movement 
of war, yet to his fascinated imagination, 
it seemed only some small, magic maze in 
the labyrinths of which he must presently 
encounter his wife. In this state of mind 
he indulged day-dreams the absurdity of 
which made those which his wife hed once 
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been charmed by seem like polished 
diamonds of Aristotelian wisdom. 

For instance, he dreamed ridiculously 
of being sent on some errand to the British 
sector, of there blundering into front-line 
danger, where he would fall wounded or 
gassed or something, lying all night upon 
the field; but with morning light the 
stretcher-bearers would take him back, 
back to where an ambulance waited. Its 
driver, a graceful girl, especially fetching 
in her jaunty cap and Sam Browne belt, 
would be standing by while the stretcher- 
* men lifted their burdens into her car. 


UT that was a dream—an absurd, 
ridiculous imagining. He never saw a 
British sector. He never got within one 
hundred miles of the American front. He 
was never even ditched in one of his own 
trucks. He spent most of his time working 
twenty hours a day. He got rid of the 
two bars of a captain and wore the eagle 
of a colonel on his collar, but he had the 
authority of a three-star general in his 
organization, and he did his part to keep 
the army fed and clothed, working with 
unbounded enthusiasm until the armistice. 
But in a few short November days all the 
glamour and fascination faded out of war. 
A military organization became dreary 
and desultory and inefficient. 

He longed to get away from it and had 
prestige enough now to secure immediate 
leave. He searched the hospitals of Paris; 
he appealed to the records of the British 
Ambulance Units; he turned at length to 
London. Even Mrs. Gilman had gone, 
leaving no address. 

Discouraged, hope almost gone, he went 
back to Paris. When he reached the Hotel 
Continental, lo, there was a letter with 
the address almost obliterated by post- 
marks—a letter that had followed him for 
months through the eccentric channels of 
army mail, and at last had overtaken him 
here. But the address was still distinguish- 
able, and it was in her handwriting. 

He thrilled at the sight of that beloved, 
bold, and angular but distinguished hand. 
Not in four years had his eye seen anything 
that so gladdened him, and with heart 
beating wildly under his breast of whip- 
cord khaki, he sought the privacy of his 
room. Once there he tore it open almost 
violently, yet with a genuine reverence 
in the touch of his impatient fingers. 


“George, George:” the letter began, “I am 
so glad you are in the war—so proud to hear 
that General Harbord has personally com- 
mended you.” 


Harbord—where had she heard that? It 
was only six months ago? The letter was 
five months old. She must have been very 
close to him to have heard of that within 
a month in war areas. It gave him an 
uncanny, superstitious feeling, but it made 
his heart leap as at the discovery that she 
had been watching him nearer than he 
thought—and why was she watching if 
she did not still love him? 


“But it isn’t that which impels me to write 
to you. As time drifts on and there is 
more time for understanding of the tragedy 
that overtook our love, there are some things 
that it seems I must tell you. Do you mind if 
I hurt you a little while I tell them? Things 
that you ought to know, George, because some- 
time, somewhere, again, you will be trying to 
make a woman happy, and I don’t want you 
to make the old mistake.” 








Man’s Country 


Sometime—somewhere—a woman! The 
inference inevitable from the form of this 
allusion was chilling. He shuddered as if 
a polar blast had struck him but—he 
read on: 


“Some things I thought were vices in you, 
George, have come -to look like virtues since 
I’ve seen so much of other men. But I think 
for one item, that as a lover, George, you put 
too much trust in material things. You wanted 
to give your wife a mountain of concrete and 
steel when she would rather have had a rose. 
You ordered wagon-loads of flowers sent to me 
in those five years, George, but I never appre- 
ciated all of them as much as if you had stopped 
your car by the roadside and gathered a hand- 
ful of daisies and brought them to me. But 
you never did that. If you had thought of 
gathering them, you would not have had time 
to bring them. You would have sent them 
back by Blakeley!” ; 


“God!” George Judson cried out sharply, 
under his breath, and bit his lip. 


“A woman isn’t just an acquisition, you 
know,” the letter went on. “It isn’t all when 
you’ve captured her. You can’t just drag her 
home through the jungle to your lair and expect 
her to stay there content like a dove with 
clipped wings. The wooing has just begun 
then. I told you once it was the duty of a 
husband to make his business romantic—that 
was silly, no doubt—but it is the duty of a 
husband to remain always a wooer and a lover. 

“Tn those days, George, you didn’t want a 
wife; you wanted a pet sheep that would come 
when you called her and stay away when you 
didn’t. You wanted a plaything, and I couldn’t 
be merely that—though that was all I knew 
how to be. Being a husband is not an execu- 
tive position; it’s only one side of a partner- 
ship, and not merely a partnership in business, 
but in life. 

“But enough of ragging! I had these things 
to say that would hurt you, but might do you 
good. I have now something to add that will 
comfort you and certainly do you good also. 
You are a great builder, George—a creator. 
Oh, I get so sick of destruction and destroyers! 
I never saw so plainly as now how important 
are the constructive forces in the world’s his- 
tory. The greatest men are not the destroyers; 
they are the constructors. You are a con- 
structor. 

“Oh, George! I had such a thrill one day. 
They gave me a new ambulance to drive, and 
it was one of yours. I nearly screamed for joy. 
When no one could see, I bent and kissed the 
name upon the radiator. Until that moment I 
had not known how great and really worthy 
was the thing you were doing. I thought that 
it would be a-kind of sad comfort for you to 
know that I had caught your vision at last, as 
it is now for me to recognize it. 

“Speaking for myself—for my own selfish 
concerns—I have not entered into Eden yet, 
but I think I know where it is. I think it is 
very near me now—I think I can smell its 
fragrance—I think I can reach out and touch 
the secret spring that will open its gates to me. 
But I have not yet reached out my hand. And 
before I did, it seemed comradely to write these 
lines to a fellow-fighter in this war against one 
of civilization’s enemies. 


” 


Fay. 
O the lettet ended. Cryptic—madden- 
ing—inflaming. It was dated Warsaw. 
Warsaw! She had got out of British 
service—that was why he could not find 
her—she was with Hoover perhaps. She 
had not told him. She did not want him 
to find her. But—it was not yet too late! 
and he would find her. He would! 
But his leave of absence was expiring. 
He was still a cog in the military machine 
and must go back to Tours and take up 





his duty, the dull, drudging duty of putting 
up the shutter on a war. At last his part 
in it was done. When it was, and not 
until then—he asked for his discharge and 
got it—on French soil. 


XXVI 


"THE day after his discharge Colonel 

George Judson was in Paris seeking 
a name in the records of the Polish Relief 
Committee. It was not there, but he was 
told more complete records would be 
found in the London office. He rushed to 
London. At the Hotel Savoy a cablegram 
from John Williams overtook him: It read: 

“Templeton presents stock certificates 
bearing your endorsement for transfer on 
books amount fifteen thousand shares. Is 
this all right?” 

George received this cablegram in his 
room. He read it and wavered in his 
tracks as he stood staring at its words a 
second time. It meant that Templeton 
was breaking away. He had caved—he 
had sold—he—No; it was not all right! 

“The traitor!’ Judson raved. “After I’ve 
made him more than a million dollars in 
dividends, besides giving him the stock!” 

But rage gave way to sickness at heart 
and bitter self-reproaches. At last that 
of which he had been so long apprehensive 
had come to pass. Templeton had yielded 
inevitably to the great temptation. The 
mysterious group whom George had sus- 
pected of working insidiously to buy con- 
trol of Judson-Morris had broken down 
the veteran banker. 

Still, there was a chance that they had 
not actually got his stock yet—a chance 
that Templeton was only getting in posi- 
tion to trade if he decided to do so. If 
George were there and on the ground, he 
would rally his every resource and fight as 
he had never fought before. 

But suddenly he was listless and lacka- 
daisical. What was the use of fighting for 
that when the thing he most wanted in 
the world—? He drew from his wallet a 
letter broken at the creases and almost 
worn out with handling. He pondered 
this letter. After all, did it alter matters? 
Its author had in no wise committed her- 
self. She had then and since studiously 
concealed herself from him. There was 
no hope in the letter. There was, rather, 
a clear intimation that she was about to 
find her Eden without him. 

With whom? He speculated bitterly. 
For Eden was not a lonely place. God had 
seen that it was not good to be alone in 
Eden. There were two in Eden always. 

The man sat with his head in his hands, 
weighing, weighing. He was a man of 
action. This fight that might be made for 
the Templeton stock—it was a concrete 
thing to do. Judson-Morris was his 
creation. It was all that was left to him 
of what he had aimed his life at. Besides: 
“Do the immediate duty. Stick to your 
job! The only job you’ve got left.” And 
this was his job now—to be resolute—to 
be a man—to go back and save the Judson- 
Morris Motor Works to that great program 
of democratization which he had planned 
for it. 

He rose up and took command of him- 
self and entered upon the action. June 30th 
was the annual election, the earliest date 
at which control could be wrested from 
his hands and this was—this was—what 
day was this (Continued on page 134) 
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° ME: MUMFORD smiled, whereat George hailed him by name and extended a cordial hand. 
e But what Mr. Mumford proffered was not a hand to be shaken; it was a hand that submitted 


to the gaze of George Judson an oblong piece of paper with both printing and writing upon it - 


Amat plowing through 
restless, icy seas to its 
destination in the Far 
North, carrying its load of 
hopes and fears, of men and 
women going home, of men 
and women venturing for 
the first time into the un- 
believable grandeur, the un- 
equaled opportunity, the 
changeless wonder that are 
Alaska — that is the setting 
for the opening chapters of 
James Oliver Curwood’s 
new story, “The Alaskan.” 
Ashore, the story moves 
over into the interior of that 
vast land--which we pur- 
chased for a song and have 
been exploiting for a gen- 
eration—and we add a new 
domain to the ones that 
Curwood, by his wonderful 
description, has laid before 
us. If you liked the stories 
in the River Trilogy, read 
this new one of a different 
land and people, but just as 
full of mystery and the 
lure of the unexpected 
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whose new sertal, ‘‘THE 


ALASKAN,”’ begins next month 


By H. C. Kinsey 


HE author of “The River’s End,” “The Valley of Silent 
Men,” “The Flaming Forest,’”’ and ‘“God’s Country— 
the Trail to Happiness” is not a good advertiser. He 
loves Nature so sincerely, and lives in such intimate 
communion with it, that he has, as he naively puts it, “become a 
little bit estranged from a large part of the rest of humanity.” 
He does not employ a press agent, but is content to remain silent 
in the little city of Owosso, Michigan, when he is not in the great 
outdoors, and let his work speak for itself. ‘After all, that is 
what counts,” he says. “One’s work is the voice that is heard 
most clearly and is most enduring.” And Curwood’s work has 
been heard—not only in America, but wherever the English 
language is spoken, and all around the world besides. In virile, 
red-blooded stories of romance and adventure he has carried a 
message of uplift and cheer and hope—all the wonder and beauty 
of Nature—to the farthermost corners of the earth. He has 
proved his belief that “it is the work that counts.” 

That Curwood’s God is Nature, that in his books he preaches 
consistently the beauty and glory of his creed, and that many 
thousands of his millions of reader have found greater content- 
ment and happiness because of the philosophy, optimism, and 
purity of his writings the reading public quite generally knows. 
But of the home life of this tremendously successful* novelist, 
whose books are now read by millions, and are published 
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in eight different languages, it knows but little. 


In fact, not so very long ago, only a narrow local 
environment had ever heard of Owosso, Michigan, 
Curwood’s home town. Now letters come to it from 
the author’s admirers all over the world. Latest among 
these is William, formerly Crown Prince of Germany, 
who in his exile finds cheer and comfort in exchanging 
confidences with the man who lives in this little city 
on the Shiawassee River, Shiawassee County, Michigan. 
The writer of these lines, until his closer acquaintance- 
ship with Owosso, had often wondered what sort of 
a place a man like Curwood would live in. And the 
novelist, on his occasional visits to New York, was 
never very communicative. 

“Come out and see,” he would say. “TI think it is 
the nicest place in the world. I was born there, and 
I hope to die there. Of course, my love for it doesn’t 
make me blind to its defects. We have our poor, 
pathetic, little smart set, our misguided flappers, and a 
wee bit of the salt-and-pepper of life—and we make 
coffins for half the world. I tell you these things be- 
cause it would take too long to tell you all the good 
things about my home town. I think the nicest thing 
is that we’re not afraid to let the geese go barefoot round 
about where we’live. Come out and see us!” 

So we went, and after we got there, we will confess 
that we wanted to stay. James Oliver Curwood— 
famous nature writer, though he is—ceased to be James 
Oliver Curwood. He became, all at once, “Jim” and 
“Jimmy.” We discovered that by walking down town 
with him. Everywhere it was ‘Hello, Jim,” and 
“Hello, Jimmy.” Men on wagons called him that, and 
he stopped to chat with them. It was the same in a 
garage, where a mechanic lay flat on his back under a 
car, and from the grease talked with him about a dog. 
It was the same in the bank. But I noticed that half 
a dozen little children we met called him “Mr. Cur- 
wood,” and all of them were happy when he spoke to 
them. There was something beautiful in that respect 
of childhood—and something equally fine in the chummy 
familiarity of the elders. (Continued on page 142) 
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HE pictures on these pages represent, first, the Curwood whom the great 
reading public knows —Curwood, the writer and woodsman —and then 
the Curwood that his home town knows—“‘Daddy” Curwood, “‘Jim"’ Cur- 
wood. In the first picture he is at his desk in a corner of his gun-room; 
below, he is preparing for a night in the woods with Mrs. Curwood ; next, he 
is shown “‘in the bosom of his family”’; and last of all, he is just James Oliver 
Curwood, a million of whose books are uwned by enthusiastic atemress 












At the request of the American Society for the Control 
of Cancer, Dr. Wiley advises immediate attention— 


If You Think You Have a Cancer 


By DR. HARVEY W. WILEY 


Director of Good Housekeeping Bureau 


EFORE the World War was won, 

when France, England, Italy, 
Rumania, Greece, and the United 
States were all fighting for freedom, 
there was no lack of bravery, no lack of 
fellowship, no lack of the spirit of sacrifice, 
no hesitation in the shedding of blood, but 
still the enemy was not conquered. It was 
not until all the forces of the Allies were 
placed under one commander that the 
decisive blow could be struck. 

Just now there is a renewed interest in 
the subject of cancer. Many sporadic in- 
vestigations have been made by eminent 
biologists, physiologists, and physicians in 
all parts of the world. There have been 
several important researches made in the 
United States. The necessity for team- 
work that they have shown is one of the 
principal results of these investigations. 
If cancer is to be checked and gradually 
obliterated, we must combine all the fac- 
tors of this great work into one efficient, 
methodical, and insistent attack. It is 
proposed to do this under the auspices of 
the American Society for the Control of 
Cancer, a society made up of eminent 
specialists and scientific men 


of Foods, Sanitation, and Health 





crab. The cancer now under consideration 


_ has something of the properties of the crab. 


It is an ugly, horrible thing to look at. It 
gets hold of you and never wants to let go. 
Crabs are said to let go when a thunder- 
storm comes, but no thunder-storm ever 
comes to the cancer which grips the human 
being. It is not only ugly, but slimy and 
treacherous. It conceals its true nature. 
It gives you no premonition of its coming. 
It seem; to have little to do with heredity 
or environment. Its nature is not under- 
stood. 

If one were allowed to choose the dis- 
ease which would carry him off, it would 
be a misanthrope and a pessimist that 
would choose cancer. Unfortunately, the 
law of Nature does not respect human 
prejudices. The man or woman who has 
no antipathy to cancer is just as likely to 
have the disease as one who hates it. 

Cancer is a growing menace. Probably 
it is not growing so rapidly as the statis- 
tician thinks. In former years the statistics 
relating to the prevalence of cancer, and 
the mortality resulting therefrom, were not 
so reliable as they are now. At present they 





from all parts of the United 
States, with its office at 370 Ir 
Seventh Avenue, New York City. 

About a year ago there was 
observed, under the auspices of 
this society and of the state and 
municipal health authorities, 
a so-called cancer week. During 
that week all physicians, health 
officers, and others connected 
with the public welfare, were 
urged to draw to the attention 
of the people the necessity of 
some more vigorous opposition 
to the inroads of cancer. The 
medical profession has realized 
that in so great a work as this 
the doctor needs the active as- 
sistance of the layman. A 
second cancer week will be ob- 
served November 12-18. Goop 
HovusEKEEPING, through its 
Bureau of Foods, Sanitation, 
and Health, gladly pledges its 
sincerest efforts to aid the great 
work which has been under- 
taken and which is directly in 
line with the propaganda which 
Goop HovusEKEEPING has pro- 
moted under the League for 
Longer Life. 

Cancer! The very name 
causes shivers to run down one’s 
back. We hate the Zodiac be- 
cause one of its signs is Cancer. 
But that Cancer is merely a 
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annually. 


THAIS is 
FOR YOU 


NATION-WIDE cancer week, 
of the 
American Society for the Control of 
Cancer, will be observed November 
12-18. During that week the Soci- 
ety hopes to reach every community 
with this message: Cancer is curable 
if treated in time. Don’t delay. See 
a competent physician the very day 
you suspect cancer. Seeing him will 
do no harm; waiting, or trying quack 
remedies, may place you among the 
90,000 victims this disease claims 
If you wish further in- 
formation than is contained in this 
article, write to the Society at 370 
Seventh Avenue, New York City 


under the auspices 
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are far from being accurate. The accu. 
racy, nevertheless, is sufficiently impres- 
sive to cause the medical world to be- 
lieve that the mortality from cancer is 
increasing. 

Dr. Hoffman, Statistician of the Pru- 
dential Insurance Company, has published 
a wonderfully illuminating book on cancer 
throughout the world. As a result of his 
statistical—he does not claim they are 
medical—investigations, he says: 

“The main results of the investigation 
may be summed up in the brief but ex- 
tremely suggestive statement that the ac- 
tual frequency of malignant disease 
throughout the civilized world has been 
ascertained to be much more of a menace 
to the welfare of mankind than has gener- 
ally been assumed to be the case, and 
that in contrast to a marked decline in 
the general death-rate, cancer remains one 
of the few diseases actually and persist- 
ently on the increase in practically all 
the countries and large cities for which 
trustworthy data are obtainable.” 

Cancer is undoubtedly a disease of old 
age. Unfortunately, old age begins very 
early in many people, and it is 
not surprising, therefore, to 
find cancer attacking infants 
and children under five and ten 
years, as well as children be- 
tween the ages of ten and twen- 
ty. Statistics for five years in- 
cluding 1918, show that under 
the age of ten years, 1061 boys 
and 914 girls died of cancer in 
the registration area of the 
United States. Practically 
these data, and those that fol- 
low, represent three-fourths of 
the total mortality in the coun- 
try from cancer. 

The age from ten to twenty 
is comparatively immune, and 
the ravages of cancer are le.s 
marked in those cancer-free 
periods of life. During the time 
mentioned above, the number 
of deaths over ten and under 
twenty among boys was 787 and 
among girls 714. The ravages 
of this disease among boys and 
girls are almost the same. How- 
ever little advantage sex has in 
its susceptibility to cancer, the 
boys are slightly in the lead 
from infancy to ten years and 
from ten to twenty years. Over 
twenty the sex susceptibility is 
distinctly, radically, and over- 
whelmingly changed. The 
(Continued on page 158) 
—! (The Question-Box is on page 84) 
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E DON’T believe women folks 
are goin’ t? amount t’ much in 
politics, either as workers or 
voters. We say this after 
months o’ tireless observin’ an’ interviewin’ 
an’ figurin’ during th’ campaign jest 
closed. Th’ bumper crop o’ blueberries 
an’ peaches kept most of our real home- 
makers too busy t’ look int’ th’ merits o’ 
th’ various bonus propositions an’ th’ 
latest things in tariffs, while o’ course our 
flappers an’ bobbed matrons have been 
too taken up with their elbows an’ eye- 
brows an’ complexions t’ even think o’ 
great national questions, t’ say nothin’ 
v’ gettin’ all mussed up in a stuffy votin’ 
booth. 
_ In our own county we only know 0’ 
iour active women workers in th’ campaign, 
t’ wit: Miss Mame Moon, 52, who wuz 
press agent an’ button distributor fer 
Tell Binkley, cannydate fer sheriff; Mrs. 
Tilford Moots, who took her sedan an’ 
got out th’ vote fer th’ Dimmycrats; 
Miss Pearl Mopps, non-partisan pianist 
fer th’ ‘‘Beveridge Fer Senator Club”; 
an’ Mrs. Lon Moon, who made a cour- 
ageous battle fer County Treasurer on a 
wet platform an’ spoke from a festooned 
truck at ever’ cross-roads in th’ county. 


“Well, late in September I played croquet with a party 
o’ Indianny women that hadn’ even registered, an’ when 
I asked ’em who wuz goin’ t’ git th’ senatorship, they 
just giggled an’ wanted t’ know what th’ ketch wuz”’ 


WOMEN an’ 


A pre-election forecast intended to make women “sit 


PO 


By Abe Martin 


Mrs. Moon carried her own mechani- 
cian an’ a fairly good quartet. She made 
a powerful appeal fer th’ return o’ th’ 
open saloon’ before ever’ home in th’ land 
becomes a groggery. 

“T’d rather have my man roll home 
after dark than have him reel t’ work in 
broad daylight. Besides, no busy, home- 
lovin’ wife wants a husband brewin’ an’ 
distillin’ around under her heels in th’ 
kitchen. A constable kin half-way reg- 
ulate a saloon, but who’s goin t’ tell a 
house party when t’ close up? We used t’ 
have modest, unassumin’ chaperones at 
our dances, but now we’ve got t’ have 
three or four special policemen an’ a 
ambulance,” she fairly thundered at her 
ever’ appearance on th’ stump. 

But when th’ smoke cleared away, she’d 
only got three votes, an’ her husband wuz 
missin’, an’ her daughter had eloped. 
Mrs. Ike Lark tried t’ vote fer her, but 
fergot t’ mark her ballot. 

Each o’ th’ two great parties had three 
cannydates fer ever’ oftice in our county— 
one non-committal, one fer modification, 
an’ one wet; but in spite o’ th’ fact that th’ 
very fate o’ th’ home wuz in th’ balance, 
th’ women refused t’ be stampeded. We 
guess a lot o’ women didn’ vote ’cause 
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up and take notice’ 


crime is so rampant. “I went t’ a circus 
parade in June, an’ when I got home th’ 
house had been ransacked an’ twenty-one 
dollars worth o’ jewelry taken, includin’ 
a valuable diamond dinner ring,”’ we heard 
a woman say, in apologizin’ fer not takin’ 
more interest in great national affairs. 
One woman of our acquaintance had a 
prize white skirt ruined when she tried t’ 
vote on th’ livery stable at th’ May 
primaries, so o’ course it would take more 
than a prohibitive sugar schedule, or th’ 
complicated condition o’ European af- 
fairs t’ git her t’ th’ polls agin. Not only 
did only three women vote in our county, 
but over half o’ th’ men didn’ vote ’cause 
ther wuz women poll-book-holders at two o’ 
th’ most thickly congested votin’ districts. 

“A woman’s place is anywhere she kin 
be womanly, an’ that hain’t standin’ in 
front of a livery stable holdin’ a poll- 
book,” says Rev. Wiley Tanger, who is 
vigorously advocatin’ a revival o’ th’ ole 
family circle. ‘‘O’ course short skirts an’ 
eyebrow tamperin’ have done ther work, 
an’ we’re more or Jess reconciled t’ ’em, 
but we must all work t’ head off th’ 
woman in politics. I’m gratified beyond 
measure at th’ wholesome indifference t’ 
th’ ballot ’mongst (Continued on page 144) 
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Castor fur trims a frock of brown velvet 4 : Chanel’s short coal of white baby lamb combined 
whose short jacket falls straight from the shoul- Ke wilh black velvet flares at the hip-line. The 
ders. The narrow skirl features the new rolled hem ‘4 helmet-like toque (center) is of black felt and fur 
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Paris Decides the Silhouette Shall Remain Slender— 


Skirts are Medium Length— Sleeves are 


TALBOT 


Talbot darns together with short, thick 
stitches strips of felt, shading from 
brown to beige, and adds ostrich fans 


OW that the Grandes 
N Maisons of Paris have 

settled the question of 
the winter’s fashions, we can as- 
sure our readers that skirts, 
though longer, will remain a com- 
fortable walking length. To be 
exact, skirts for the street will be 


eight inches from the ground. ~: 


Afternoon frocks are a bit longer, 
still showing the ankles. This is 
the length preferred for evening 
frocks also, except that here skirts 
are often made longer by means 
of a train, or a floor-length trans- 
parent skirt may be placed over a 
shorter under-slip, or a Period 
frock may sweep the floor all 
around or may be shorter across 
the front, showing the ankles or a 
long and transparent underskirt. 


The Narrow Silhouette 


So much for the troublesome 
question of the skirt which, it 
should be added, remains straight, 
and, though actually wider, still 
falls softly enough to retain the 
desired slender effect. Many 
skirts are, indeed, quite wide, but 
the widening of the silhouette is 
noticeable only when the wearer 
isinmotion. Other skirts are ex- 
tremely slender, being wrapped or 
draped very closely about the 
figure. The smart, new skirt is 
always very flat in the back. 


Long with Unusual Variations 


EDITED BY HELEN KOUES 


There are, of course, a few exceptions to 
this rule such as the Period skirts, with 
their great width fulled onto the corsage 
aJl around, and a small remarkable group 
of models which show a puff, or a great 
bow in the back below the waist-line. 


The Short Tailored Jacket 
Tailored jackets are usually half-length 
—many shorter or longer—and are often 
quite straight, being tightly buttoned 
about the hips. Some jackets flare from 
the shoulders; others flare across the back 
only, being belted across the front, and 








Renée cleverly combines gray badger fur with 
rust-colored cheviot in this coat with the new 
blouse effect and the wide, wing sleeves 





GERMAINE PAGE 


This smart, close-fitting hat of mauve 
crépe Marocain has a brim of mauve 
plaited velvet that narrows at the back 


others fall to the knee or below, 
being belted all the way around at 
a low waist-line or not belted at 
all. In the latter case the coat is 
tube-like or flares in shallow go- 
dets on the sides. 

The waist-line remains at the 
hips for the most part, to the 
surprise of all, though a number 
of one-piece frocks show narrow 
belts at the normal waist-line and 
a few frocks are frankly high- 
waisted. The girdle is often dis- 
pensed with—the skirt itself, 
tightly draped about the hips, 
replacing it. With this skirt the 
back of the corsage blouses slight- 
ly over the tight, flat skirt-back, 
a one-piece effect being retained 
in front where the skirt has the 
appearance of being buckled 
tightly across the princess frock 
front—a very smart effect. 


The Use of the Godet 


The flat godet, which is a godet 
fold frankly doubled and flat- 
tened to resemble a tuck which 
is very narrow at the top and 
several inches wide and pointed 
at the hem, appears on many 
models this season. 

The tunic is also shown a good 
deal, with many tunic effects in 
models of all sorts—either a long, 
straight coat falling like a tunic 
above a narrow underskirt, a sort 











of overdress girdled or draped at the hips 
falling in similar fashion, or a true Persian 
tunic, which is favored by Jeanne Halle. 

The three-piece suit is another favorite 
fashion. The jacket is often of fur—baby 
lamb or the new, shaved baby lamb, which 
looks rather like crinkled velvet, being 
employed for the coat—while the frock 
underneath is of velvet or some light 

‘ wool fabric. 

The corsage of the three-piece frock 
differs often in color and texture from the 
skirt to which it is usually attached, and 
the jacket is often made of the same ma- 
terial as the skirt. 

As to the neck-line, the bateau is still 
smart. There is, however, an attempt to 
introduce a shallow V at the throat of one- 
piece frocks. Chanel shows the square 
neck-line, and some houses show the round 
line at the neck, while a number of smart 
frocks are finished with high collars— 
veritable chokers. In some cases the high 
collar may be unfastened and thrown 
open, forming a careless V in the front. 





LANVIN 









Braiding around the rolled hem of this suit of 
gray cloth with deep cuffs and collar of taupe 
fur registers the very newest idea in skirts 


Coat of green velours de laine with gold em- 
broidery and kolinsky fur. Jenny’s black vel- 
vel dress has emerald green collar and cuffs 


Very feminine but enlirely sportsmanlike is 
this costume, which has short trousers under the 
slit skirt, aid straps and belt of brown leather 





CHANEL 





A dark biue suit of velours de laine has the 
new hip-length jacket banded with castor fur 
and finished with braided, gold-tissue bands 
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JENNY 





Renée uses the front double godet in this even- 
ing gown of black velvet with gold-and-coral 
embroidery-like lace sleeves and set in corsage 





DOUCET) 


Sleeves are long and close-fitting as a 
tule. Many are long, straight, and easily 
wide, as they have been for several seasons 
past, and some bulge at the elbow, being 
tight at the wrist. Others, long and tight, 
flare in a circular cuff over the hand. The 
bishop sleeve is shown again this season, 
and a novelty is a “balloon” puff below the 
elbow in an otherwise close-fitting sleeve. 
Drecoll puffs a sleeve suddenly just above 
the wrist and then flattens the puff some- 
what so that it resembles a double ruffle. 
Some easily loose sleeves are quaintly 
shirred into a narrow fur cuff at the wrist. 


The Vogue of Embroidery 


Soutache in silk of all colors or in metal— 
often of thread-like narrowness—is much 
used as trimming. Some frocks are 
embroidered with narrow silk soutache 
which apparently is used like thread. 
Again soutache is sewn to the fabric 
in a close, small pattern, or in rows, 
on stuffs of wool, silk, or metal. Lanvin 
embroiders her velvet gowns’ with 
steel, red coral, (Continued on page 88) 
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Perfect simplicity characterizes this blue 
Drécoll frock trimmed with black braid. 
The frock with embroidered panels is of satin 








Agnes uses embroidery in a new way on a 
kasha cloth dress, by making of it a girdle- 
band that drops to form a pocket on the left side 
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Squares of velvet with openwork stitching be- 
tween are the simple trimming of a Renée even- 
ing gown of Nattier blue velvet with side panel 





AGNES 





Ghitering Embroideries Share Honors 


With the Period Influence 





ROLANDE 


LANVIN 


Lanvin, who favors Period designs for evening, adds a band of ermine to the 
quaint basque of the black velvet frock. The silver tissue dress (right) 
has an overskirt of green mousseline with scroll design in silver 


The white satin gown (upper left) has the fragile beauty of moonbeams, with 
its cape collar of tulle embroidered in silver. The brown satin opposite 
has a mousseline blouse embroidered in pastel shades, and a shirred panel 


To add a fur-bordered cape that is also a train, and may be a scarf to be 
thrown about the neck, is Chanel’s latest inspiration. The dress is of sal- 
mon crépe de Chine beaded with pearls and crystal, with touches of silver 


CHANEL 





Three Winter Hats With Directions 


for the Amateur 


slip stitch. 
that the velvet is very smooth, and sew 
it fast, turning up the raw edges to come 
inside the crown. 

For side crown cut bias strip of material 
about 7 in. wide, and fold around the 
crown, starting at the upper right side of 
the crown and carrying around to the left, 
finishing to the lower left of back as in 
‘Figs. 3 and 4. Place crown, Fig. 2, over 
brim, smooth down and pin. Then sew 
together with a long-and-short stitch. 

The hat is now ready to be lined, Fig. 8. 
Cut a piece of lining 5 in. wide by 26 in. 
long, one inch being aliow ed for seam. Sew 
the lining to hat on the wrong side with a 
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Baste at bottom of crown so 


HANGE of hat will give a wonder- 
fully new feeling to Jast year’s 
frock, and the three hats illus- 
trated can easily be made by the 

amateur if she follows the directions and 
the charts that are below each hat. 

The hat on the left is well suited to the 
matron. It is of black velvet, absolutely 
plain but for the bright-colored wing at the 
side. The matter of trimming is, of course, 
optional, and the same hat could be 
trimmed with a feather, a chou of ribbon, 
or quills, or pheasant feathers at either side. 

The materials necessary are 4 yd. of 
buckram, 4 yd. willow or cape net of good, 
firm quality, a piece of cotton wire, a 
spool of No. 20 milliner’s thread, a coarse 
milliner’s needle, % yd. of material one yd. 
wide, or 114 yd. of 18 in. material cut 
straight (velvet, satin, or duvetyn would 
look well), 14 yd. of lining. 

Cut side of crown, Fig. a, and brim, Fig. 
b, of buckram. Sew ends of side crown 
together to fit the head as indicated in 
Fig. 1, and wire the upper edge. Cut the 
top of the crown Fig. d, from willow or 
cape net and sew to the side crown as in 
Fig. 2. Cover top of crown with velvet or 
whatever material is used, cut like Fig. d, 
and gather to side crown as in Fig. 2. 
Wire lower edge of side crown, Fig. 2, and 
outer edge of brim, Fig. 5. To cover brim, 
cut facing as in Fig. c, and pin it on under 
side of frame to outer edge of brim, Fig. 6, 
then smooth material on brim and pin it 
firmly around the base of the crown. 

To cover the top of brim cut material as 
shown in Fig. e. Place on brim, then turn 
the half-inch at the outer edge in under, and 
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fine running stitch, then make a sloping 
seam where the ends of the bias pieces join. 

To trim the hat, place wing at right side 
of crown where the crown draping finishes. 


The Small, Close-Fitting Hat 


The hat on the right is suitable for the 
young woman or the girl in her teens, and 
could be adapted to sports or general wear. 

Materials necessary are a strip «i buck- 
ram 34 yd. long by \% yd. wide, & yd. 
Ww Howe. or cape net, one piece of cotton 
wire, 114 yd. of 18-inch (one end on bias), 
or 114 yd. 36-inch material cut on straight, 
14 yd. lining. Cut headband of buck- 
ram, Fig. c, sew (Continued on page 168) 



















HE first cold weather after the 

lovely autumn days brings the 
question of the winter wardrobe 
into the foreground. 

One of the most useful articles of the 
early winter wardrobe is the really warm, 
fur-trimmed suit, of which the tweed suit 
shown is an excellent example. A warm 
interlining makes it practical, and its 
smartness is undeniable, while the twill 
cord dress is delightful for the woman who 
prefers to wear a top-coat. 

The Paris designers have taught us the 
decorative value of tucks and the subtle 
twist that a circular godet will give to the 
slender, straight-line frock. The crépe 
dress on the right is a charming example 
of this fashion and is very practical for 
afternoon wear under a heavy top-coat. 











A smart suit for town or country wear is of im- 
ported cheviot tweed in brown or gray mixtures, 
shawl collar of raccoon or opossum fur Coat is 
silk-lined and warmly interlined. Price, $55 
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Tailored and Afternoon Frocks of Wool and Sitk; 
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Red duvetyn faces the sleeves, forms the vest, 
and binds the neck of this one-piece, navy bluc, 
twill dress, which has narrow panels of self- 
material falling below the hem. Price, $34.50 





Evening fashions, too, become more 
important, and the types of evening 
dresses illustrated on the opposite page. 
are new and smart. The velvet evening 
wrap, with its gray fur collar, can be 
had in a number of colors. All these 
costumes are in women’s sizes 34 to 42. 

With the approach of the Christmas 
season, the accessories shown at the top 
of the opposite page will have a special 
appeal. They represent excellent value, 
and whether one receives them as a gift or 
adds them to one’s own wardrobe, they 
are equally appreciated. 

Feather fans promise to be very 
popular again this year, as many of the 
famous Paris designers showed them with 
their new gowns. They are particularly 


. silk and is fitted with a good-sized mirror, 


Evening Gowns and Smart Accessories 


attractive with the slender, draped type 
of frock. The uncurled ostrich fan illus- 
trated has seven sticks, and the feathers 
shade prettily from dark to light. 

Shoe-buckles, too, are taking on a new 
importance in the wardrobe. There is 
nothing prettier for afternoon wear than a 
patent leather slipper with a cut-steel 
buckle, and these buckles can be had in a 
wide variety of prices. The buckle ilius- 
trated at $5 is_of good quality and pre- 
sents excellent value. Rhinestone buckles 
for evening shoes are designed to be worn 
with a strap slipper, and slip over the 
button. 

The handbag, with the rhinestone bar and 
knob, of medium size, is dainty for afternoon 
wear. The inside compartment is lined with 


A crépe de Chine afternoon frock tucked cross- 
wise features the new circular tendency by hav- 
ing circular inserts al the sides, and circular 
sleeves. Brown. navy, or black. Price, $45 




























































For the woman who prefers a low neck is this 
chiffon frock with cascade drapes. The rolled 
belt is of chiffon and silver ribbon. In 
beach, jade, orchid, black, or white, $409.50 


Fan of uncurled ostrich shading from dark 
to pale tones in orange, jade, American 
beauty, or black, $15. 40-inch bead necklace, 
with ball fringe tassel,in jade, or lapis, $4.95 


An evening comb of clear, crystal-like shell 
studded with mock emeralds, sapphires, ru- 
bies, topaz, $6. A sheer white French linen 
handkerchief, hand-made, has a net frill. $1 


Square-cul, steel shoe-buckles, $5. Small, 
rhinestone, evening buckles with onyx-like 
centers, $4.50. Silk or velvet handbag, black, 
brown, or navy; rhinestone bar and knob, $5 


Nate 
We 
b 
x 
The evening gown that is cut high back and | 
front is very smart. Chiffon frock in jade, 


rose, orchid, or black is beaded with crystal 
or matching beads in panel effect; $69.50 


A chiffon-velvet evening cape falls straight 
from the graceful crush collar of Australian 
opossum. In sapphire blue, geranium, 
rose, or black. Silk-lined and interlined, $75 


The models on this and the opposite page pre- 
sent excellent value. We shall be happy to buy 
them for you on receipt of check or money- 
order. Good Housekeeping Shopping Service 





THE NATIONAL SHOPPING SERVICE 


Winter Costumes for all Occasions, which Paris Designs 
>] 


Local Dealer Distributes 


and Your 





An Absolutely New 


F.as hom Sect v1 ¢ 
—A 32-page Supplement just out! 


Scam HOUSEKEEPING has just published for the first 
time a Fashion Supplement showing over 150 carefully- 
selected ready-to-wear fashions for fall and winter, which you 
can buy under their trade-mark names in your own local shops. 
This 32-page Supplement analyzes the new mode and shows 
how it may be utilized in a variety of smart dresses, suits, 
blouses, hats, wraps, furs, and dress accessories, already made up 
by reliable manufacturers. A special department is devoted to 
sports clothes, wash dresses, and boys’ and girls’ costumes. Sent 


postpaid for 10c. 
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STAN DWARE 


past few years to purchase almost any 
ready-to-wear article, from hair nets 
to fur coats, under a trademarked name. 

We have always been familiar with 
thumb tacks and hooks and eyes that have 
a patented name, but to have our clothes 
labeled with a welcome identification mark 
is a comparatively new experience. 

It seems incredible that we can now 
purchase an evening wrap much as we 
would buy a spool of thread—by a trade- 
mark. And yet it is so, and we ask fora 
particular trademark because it has be- 


I HAS been made possible for us in the 


A silk and mohair mixture gives the sweater 
(left) the same charm that tweed has for out- 
door wear. It comes in blue, brown, green, red, 
black, or buff mixtures. Retails at about $15 


A worsted slipover sweater with round neck and 
tie belt is woven in an attractive novelty de- 
sign. Comes in navy, flame, brown, royal blue, 
black, or white. Retail price is about $3.45 
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As appropriate for sports wear as for more 
formal occasions is the hat of velours with 
soft crown of eyelet embroidery over white kid. 
Comes in all the season’s colors. About $40 


SCHMIDT KNIT 


come an old friend and, having been tried, 
has not been found wanting. 

The trademark saves the woman-with a 
limited income many weary steps in the 
search for a satisfactory costume; for if 
she has once had a gown which was really 
smart, and which withstood the wear and 
tear of constant use, and she wishes to 
replace it, she knows just where to go and 
what to ask for. Thus the problem of 
replenishing her wardrobe has become 4 
simple one, and she may look forward to 
shopping for each new season with pleasure. 

In ready-to-wear garments today, every 





ROSEMARY 


An evening gown that is 
suitable for all ages follows 
the Parisian vogue of in- 
troducing brocaded chiffon 
panel effects front and back. 
This model, with its angel 
sleeves and baleau neck 
edged with crystal beads, is 
of chiffon. Comes in white, 
black, rust, cherry, royal 
or national blue. Sizes, 
14 to 42. About $55 


Chain-stitch running from 
hip to hem is the unusual 
trimming of this one-piece 
dress of navy blue or black 
Wricotine. The stitching is 
repeated on the collar, and 
on the sleeves, which 
widen to a bell shape at the 
wrist. Bodice is lined 
with washable satin. Nar- 
row belt. Comes in sizes 14 
lo 44. Price about $37.50 


branch of social activity is provided for. 
For autumn days in the country, and later 
for skating parties and other winter sports, 
there are the sweaters at moderate cost 
which can be bought in local shops from 
New York to San Francisco. Hats of all 
shapes and fashions, street dresses, with 
the simplicity of good taste designed after 
the latest Paris models, are all obtainable 
under their trademarked names through- 
out the country. 

The evening gown is the most recent 
venture in the trademark field, and as these 
models show, the results are delightful. 

With the growth of the ready-to-wear 
industry came the widening of the trade- 
mark field. Each trademark stands for 
something definite, either in the type 
of clothes or their purpose, whether for 
sports or dress wear. The trademarked 
house specializes, and with specialization 
comes that attention to detail which makes 
for the production of a perfect garment. 


If your dealer does not carry the models on 
both these pages, write to Good Housekeeping 
National Shopping Service for the name of a 
dealer in your town or locality who does 
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BETTY WALES 


A favorite idea with Paris 
this season is the evening 
gown with the semi-fitted 
bodice and the bouffant 
skirt. This model of change- 
able taffeta with a panel of 
black-and-gold lace has a 
girdle of black-and-gold 
ribbon with black pop pies at 
the waist. In apple green, 
rose, apricot, orchid, 14 to 
20 years. Aboul $42.50 


Contrasting or matching 
side and back panels out- 
lined in chain-stitching 
give a very slender effect 
to this dress of navy blue 
or black tricotine. The bell- 
shaped sleeves have bands 
similar to those on the 
bodice, which is lined with 
washable satin. String 
belt. Comes in sizes 14 
to 44. Price about $37.50 





A SIMPLE COURSE IN HOME DRESSMAKING 


How to Take Measurements for the Selecting, Testing, and 
Altering of Patterns for Home Dressmaking 


Tiss foundation of all dressmaking 
is a good pattern, though the woman 
with a gift for original designing may 

be able to drape her frocks directly on a 
form. The home dressmaker has open to 
her a choice between garments made from 
patterns drafted to individual imeasure- 
ments, patterns modeled on forms, or 
commercial, tissue-paper patterns. 

If a woman is expert enough to draft 
her own patterns with ease, it may be 
done, but for the average person, the use 
of the tissue-paper pattern is the best 
and safest method. 

In choosing a paper pattern, founda- 
tion pattern lines based on the anatomy 
will aid in the testing and altering of all 
makes of patterns. 

Patterns are graded from 32” bust 
measure in ladies’ sizes, and from 2 to 
14 years in children’s sizes, and are made 
from a composite model figure. 

It is our special problem to know how 
to make them conform to our own meas- 
urements. Perhaps the two most vital 
factors with reference to individual use 
are design and correct size. 

By design we mean suitability to the 
purpose of the garment and the kind 
of material. The design, color, and 
texture of it must be appropriate to the 
individual figure. A perfect reproduction 
of an original design can be secured in one 
way only—that is, by buying the 
correct size. Patterns are sold by hip 
and bust measures. Any directions for 
measurements in the preceding lessons 
have been free, easy measurements for 
the cutting of garments which were only 
semi-fitted. 

Measurements are more difficult to 
take on some figures than on others. 
Two figures may have the same neck, 
bust, and waist measurements and 
yet be so different in the chest meas- 
urements and in the width and length 
of the back or front that their 
forms assume entirely different pro- 
portions and require a different size. 

It is economy to be measured each 
time you buy a pattern, or at least 
each season, as a change in garments 
or weight will change the size. 

Before taking your measurements, 
put on a good corset and brassiere, 
have a dress which fits well, and take 
your measurements after the following 
general directions. 

Pin a tape snugly around the waist, 
pushing it well down all around. Pin 
other tapes around each armhole and 
to the garment, so that it is straight 
and flat on top of the shoulder point. 
These tapes help to define more clearly 
the shape and location of the natural 
curves for the patterns and afford a 
starting point for the other measures 
which are terminated by prominent 
bones and muscles. 


Waist Measures 


1. The neck measure is taken from 
the back around the base of the 
54 


neck comfortably tight as in Fig. 2, a. 
2. The bust measure is taken over the 
fullest part of the bust over the 
shoulder-blades to the center of the back. 
This is always an easy measure. (Fig. 
| Gee Wee Sa 

3. The waist measure is taken over the 
tape at the waist-line. (Fig. 1, b and 2, c.) 
4 The center-back shoulder length, from 
bone at neck to the center back of bust 
measure. (Fig. 2, d.) 

5. The length of the back is the above 
measure continued to the lower part of 


For long sleeves that do nol open at the 
wrist, measure over the hand and thumb 


the tape at the waist. (Fig. 2, e.) 

6. The width of the back, from the mid- 
dle of the tape defining the arm’s-eye 
(armhole), to the same point on the 
opposite side. (Fig 2, f.) 

7. The width of the front, or chest, is 
from about the middle of the tape at 
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the armhole to the same point on the op- 
posite side. (Fig. 1, c.) 


Sleeve Measures 


1. For the size of the armhole, measure 
around the arm to the shoulder point. 
(Fig. 2, g.) 

2. For the upper arm, measure around 
the arm over the large muscle, forcing the 
tape well up under the arm. (Fig, 1, d.) 
3. The height of the sleeve is from the 
upper arm measure to the point of the 
shoulder. (Fig, 1, e.) 

4. Measure around the elbow with the 
arm bent to allow for freedom. If you 
have a large forearm, make this measure 
to slip over comfortably. (Fig. 1, f, or 2, h.) 
5. The wrist measure is a little larger 
than the actual wrist taken at the bones. 
Use this for close-fitting sleeves that open 
at the wrist. (Fig. 2, i.) 

6. The size at the hand for shirtwaist 
sleeves and sleeves that do not open at 
the wrist. This is taken over the hand 
and thumb. (Fig. 3.) 

7. The inside length of the sleeve is 
taken from the arm’s-eye to the elbow, 
(Fig. 1, g —from elbow to wrist. (Fig, 1, h.) 
8. The outside length of the sleeve is 
from the armhole to the elbow (Fig. 2, j), 
and from elbow to wrist. (Fig. 2, k.) 


Skirt Measures 
1. The waist measure is the same as for 
waist. 
2. The hip measure is taken around the 
fullest part of the hip, which varies 
in different figures, from 6” to 10” be- 
low the waist-line. (Fig 1, i.) 
3. The second hip measure is from 4” to 
6" below the hip measure and parallel 
to it. This measurement is seldom 
used. (Fig. 1, j.) 
4. The front length is measured 
from the tape on waist at center 
front, to floor. Let tape fall in a 
straight line to the floor no matter 
what length the garment is to be 
made. (Fig, 1, k.) 
5. The side length is measured from 
the tape at the waist-line over the 
fullest part of the hip down to the 
floor. Take both sides to see if the 
figure is stra‘ght; see (Fig. 1 and 2.) 
6. The back length is from the 
tape at the waist at the center back, 
to the floor. (Fig. 2, m.) 

The table of measurements is to be 
kept for future use, as the testing and 
altering of patterns and the fitting of 
garments is always based on this in- 
formation, which must be correct. 

The measurements will show up 
more clearly on the figures if the 
waist, sleeves, and skirt measures 
are underlined each with a different- 
colored pencil, or if the waist measures 
are underlined with ink, and the sleeve 
measures with pencil, and the skirt 
measures are left as they are. In this 
way each group will stand out, and it 
will not be difficult for the worker to 
locate the lines at a glance. 
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Baby Comforts are Delightful and Inexpensive Gifts That 


May Be Quickly Made by the Home Worker 










Very useful is a lap-pad 18” square. Take a 
double thickness of Turkish toweling which may 
be cut from a towel. Sew all around except 
about 6 inches on the selvage side. Through 
this opening insert a square of rubber sheeting; 
pin in place with small safety-pins underneath. 
The rubber then may be easily removed when 
pad is washed. Embroider with four little 
cross-stitched flowers and crochet around the 
edge. Materials: 1 towel 50c; 1% sq. yd. of 
rubber sheeting 35¢; 3 skeins of cotton 15c; 
Tolal $1. The carriage or crib net is 2 yds. 
square. Turn back edge 4 inches on the right 
side and finish with lace edging. Weight 


corners with beads. Materials: 2 yds. net 2 yds. 
wide, $2; 10 yds. lace 50c; beads roc; Total $2.60 





The finely-embroidered dress 
that every mother wants for her 
baby, but that is so expensive to 
buy and so tedious to make, 
may be made with bib of Ma- 
aeira embroidery for a yoke. 
There are any number of dainty 
designs to choose from, and 
any paltern with a round yoke 
may be used. For the 22-inch 
dress illustrated, a yard and a 
half of material matching the 
yoke is enough. The neck and 
sleeves may be finished with 
beading and edged with fine 
lating or lace. Materials re- 
quired: 114 yds. of nainsook 
90 cents; Madeira bib 75 cents; 
I yard beading 10 cenis; 1% 
yards lace 15 cents; 3 but- 
tons 10 cents; Total $2 





Designs by Helen Perry Curtis 


The charming crépe de Chine coverlet at the 
bottom of the group on the left may be made 
at home for $5.55. Take four sheets of wool 
and baste them into a cheese-cloth cover the size 
of the quilt you desire. Sew up the crépe de 
Chine cover on three sides like a pillow-case and 
slip over it. Blan.et-stitch the edges with silk 
or narrow ribbon and hold the wool in place 
with circles of French knots done in ribbon. 
Materials; 134 yds. crépe de Chine $3.75; 4 
sheets wool $1; 2 yds. cheese-cloth 20c; 2 
skeins of Ribozene costing 60c; Total $5.55 
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The beribboned garters (upper right) hold the 
baby’s bedclothes in place. The snap holds the 
top of the sheet and ribbons tie about the bed- 
post. Adjustable buckle (2 ivory rings). Mate- 
rials: 1 pr. garters 35¢; 314 yds. ribbon $1.12; 
114 yds. ribbon 50c; 4 ivory rings 8c; Total 
2.05. Towel 1 yd.sg. knitted on large, wooden 
needles. Materials: 12 balls cotton $1.20 









































(Center) The large bib is of a double thickness of 
unbleached muslin with appliqué design of odd 
bits of calico and chambray. Sew appliqué on 


first, then. stitch and turn, finishing the edges 


with an over-and-over stitch. Materials: 14 
yd. muslin roc. The tiny gloves are of 
washable white chamois cut in two pieces 
and ‘hand-sewn. Binding of narrow satin 
ribbon. Materials: Piece of chamois 20c; 
1% yd. ribbon 30c; Total soc. Crépe de 
Chine wadded cap to wear under a muslin cap 
in cold weather. A double cap is cut from any 
simple pattern and a piece of cotton wadding 
cut to match is slipped between. Materials: 14 
yd. crépe de Chine 35c; cotton wadding 5c; 
silk thread toc. The whole totals 50c 










Finely embroidered handker- 
chiefs may be turned to many 
uses in the baby’s wardrobe. 
They may be used with lovely 
effect on collars, cuffs, pillow- 
cases, and a hundred other 
things that will suggest them- 
selves to the worker once she 
starts. This attractive litile 
bonnet with its Dutch ears 
uses only the four corners and 
adds a top of matching linen. 
Three of the corners are used 
across the front, and thefourth 
is insertcd in the crown of the 
cap. Any simple bonnet pat- 
tern may be adapted to this 
idea. Materials necessary are 
an embroidered handkerchief 
$1; Y% yard linen 35¢; 1 
yard ribbon goc; Total $1.75 











PREPARE EARLY FOR CHRISTMAS TIME 
The Christmas Gift That Bears a Touch of Handwork 


is the Happiest Expression of Goodwill 
By Anne Orr 


Christmas work at once. This month 

I have prepared some simple designs 
that will make delightful Christmas gifts. 
The patterns for this page come in four 
groups. No. 2101 Hot-iron transfer pattern 
for tea-cloth 25c. No. 2102 transfer pattern 
for East Indian centerpiece 20c. or stamped 
on natural cotton ready for working 3o0c. 


|‘ IS a wise woman who begins her 


A tea-cloth of old- 
rose linen has two 
rows of hemstitching 
to form hem, and in 
the corners a design 
of baskets jvined 
together with loops 
of ribbon. The bas- 
kets, which are out- 
lined in black, are 
filled with multicol- 
ored flowers; the 
ribbons are worked 
in two tones of rose. 








Detail design above 
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A cross-stitch design in soft, pastel shades 
which blend delightfuliy with the flowers 
on the table is the attractive feature of 
the luncheon set above. It is made of 
heavy white or cream linen ana is finished 
with a crocheted scallop of simple but 
effective design. The plate doilies are of 
two sizes, the larger of which is shown. 


Selected embroidery thread supplied for 
4oc. If the edge is crocheted, with floss 
15c. extra. No. 2103 Working patterns and 
directions with colors for Bulgarian pillow- 
top and table-cover 15c. No. 2104 Pam- 
phlet giving directions and working pat- 
terns showing color for cross-stitch lunch- 
eon set r5c Or all groups 60c. Anne Orr, 
Good Housekeeping, 119 W. goth St. N.Y. 


The Bulgarian 
cross-stitch design 
(center) is very at- 
tractive in the four 
corners of a square 
cover of heavy, tan 
linen that has a 
tan thread  cro- 
cheted border. The 
round pillow (center 
below) is of black 
satin with a cross- 
stitch design of flow- 
ers in __ brilliant 
Slavic coloring 


The 16 in. centerpiece above has an East 
Indian design in a variety of contrasting 
colors and is finished with a narrow, picot 
edge. The chain-stitch used gives the 
design a most attractive appearance o 
being woven. It can be made either of 
linen or cotton, and mercerized floss 
is used for the unusual embroidery 





No. 51 (center) including cost of engraving 
little more expensive than the stock card. No. 57 and plate, 25 for $11.80; 50 for $14.60; 100 
(del including cost of engraving and for $24.95. *No. 75 (below) with red motif 
plate, 25 for $6.15; 50, $7.30; 100, $10.35 top and bottom, 25, $7.40; 50, $9.80; 100, $15.35 


The personal greeting card is very smart and 


Wishing vow 


a very Merry Christmas asd 





Christmas theughts 
and best wishes for the 


Christmas Greetings 
Netw ear 


and all goed wishes for your happiness 
im thre New Pear 











Youthful Good Wishes are Carried in New Ways: Grown-up 


Greetings are Dignifed and Simple 


These cards and stationery may be ordered 
through Good Housekeeping Shopping Service. 
Please send remitlance when ordering, and write 
plainly the name or address you wisk to appear 


Bright Qhristmos washes 
A New Yeor most july 
My name you will find 
‘Neath this basket of holly 
A little greeting from a friend 
dust lift my muff ith care 


And if you cannot guess my name 
You'll find it written there 


. + merry merry Christmas st s 
These charming and original ‘ Galas 7 ee Cte Children who delight in the un- 
cards for children’s greetings iat a a ~ pegged os expected will appreciate these 
° > a I ie Clist b e ° ° 
come in a set of four and are ‘oa pat a cst a, cards that hide aon 
senders’ names in new places 


only fifty cents a set (No. 7) But in my little lontern 
You will find it allee somec 








Individual Letterheads and Monogram Seals That Lend 


an Air of Distinction to Stationery 


Personal stationery with address, in good quality bond. 


Seal dic used for stamping monogram, also for sealing. 
I quire with envelopes, $1.70; Making die, 15 cents per letter 


Die, 1 quire paper, 25 envelopes, for $6; 5 quires, $10 


HILLOW FARM 
DANVERS, MASS, 





Gifts for Young and Old Which May be Easily 


Made From Patterns at Home 


A clown with a sateen body and a cotton soul 
is one of the delightful things that Santa 
Claus usually selects for the top of a slock- 
ing. Can be had in two sizes, 11 or 14 in. 


These droll-looking domestic animals will amuse 
the children and are inexpensively made from 
odd scraps stuffed with cotton. Black floss 
is used for registering a benign expression 


The collar-box (left), insuring the good 
condition of collars, will please either boy 
or man. It is of bright-colored cretonne on a 
cardboard foundation, with a draw-string top 


Patterns and directions for making these arlicles 
may be purchased from Good Tfousekee ping 
Fashion Dept. No.1, lwo animals toc. No. 2 col- 


lar-box, laundry-bag, cosy, 15c. No. 3 clown, roc 


Striped cretonne is used to best advantage in 
ihe gifis above. The open laundry-bag is made 
on an embroidery hoop, and the tea-cosy has a 
lining of sateen interlined with cotton batting 


There is a Feminine Charm About the Embroidered Trifles 


That Anne Orr Designs for Christmas Gifts 


Order No. 2105, Embroidery and crochet di- 
reclions for collar-and-cuff sel, loc. 1503 and 
1505, each 36 hot-iron patterns for handker- 
chiefs, 20ceach. Allthreegroups,45c. AnneOrr 


An embroidered handkerchief is the daintiest 
of Christmas remembrances, and these with 
hand-rolled hems and a chic design in patch- 
work and embroidery are particularly charming 


Collar-and-cuff set of cream linen, hemstitched 
in blue, has Russian cross-stitch design 
in blue, red, and black. Set below has 


crocheted border and blue cross-stilching 


The top handkerchiefs are white with embroid- 
ered designs in the corner. Gray linen has a 
while vase filled with pink blossoms, and a 
blue organdy ruffle finishes off the lowest 
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ye to the Young 
Women’s Christian 
Association at Asilomar 
and the Girls’ Studio 
Club in Hollywood, and 
an intimate talk on 
mother-and-son relations 
are the big features of 
this letter by Mrs. Keyes, . 
who finds time to be 
not only a devoted but 
a very sensible mother 
in the midst of one 
of the busiest lives that 
lived 


ever a woman 


iw 
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Letters from a Senator's Wife 


By Frances 


EAR LELIA: 

This letter will be waiting to 
welcome you home from your 
wonderful trip to the Orient, and 

you will see that, for the first time in five 
years, I have wandered rather far afield 
myself. The somewhat exacting demands 
upon a Governor’s and a Senator’s wife— 
particularly if the same woman endeavors 
to meet them consecutively—are not con- 
ducive to much running about the country. 
But this summer, I saw endless weeks of 
discussion of the tariff and bonus bills ahead, 
and as it seems impossible to keep New 
England children in Washington through 
its terrific heat with good results, I aban- 
doned Harry to his fate, saw the two elder 
boys established at their beloved camp, 
and, tucking Peter under my arm, so to 
speak, started for California to visit 
Elizabeth. 

A transcontinental trip never fails to be 
a thrilling one for me, and of course for a 
nine-year-old boy it has been a wonderful 
experience. But it was terrifically hot all 
the Wway—the beauties of the desert in 
Arizona and New Mexico rather palled, 


Parkinson 


seen at a temperature of one-hundred and 
twenty degrees—and it was a very wilted 
mother and son that finally reached the 
“promised land” and rode through groves 
of oranges and pears and peaches, listening 
to the cool, rushing surge of the Pacific 
breaking across the sand, as the train sped 
north from Los Angeles to Santa Barbara 
—our destination. 

Before I left home, I was asked if I 
would serve, in my capacity as a member 
of the World Service Council, as one of the 
hostesses at Asilomar on Monterey Bay, 
the only Conference ground owned by the 
Young Women’s Christian Association. I 
was especially glad to make an effort to do 
this, as it was not possible for the cther 
Senators’ wives who are members of the 
Council to attend, and as Asilomar owes 
its very existence to a woman who is still 
remembered—though a long time has 
passed since she left Washington—as one 
of the most remarkable women, both for 
her talents and her character, who ever 
came there as a Senator’s wife—Mrs. 
Phoebe Hearst. Seeing the value of 
the first experimental conference that the 


Keyes 


great organization had held, she offered 
her own home and grounds, Hacienda del 
Pozo de Verona, as the setting for one, and 
prepared a “tented city” where more than 
three hundred women could be cared for, 
on her own estate. This conference 
proved so successful in every way that 
Mrs. Hearst next instigated—and sub- 
stantially assisted in—the purchase of a 
thirty-acre tract of land at Asilomar, not 
far away, as a permanent conference 
ground, donated to it all the portable 
equipment which she herself had used in 
her “tented city,” and the big Adminis- 
tration Building and Social Hall which 
bears her name. And here, ever since, 
conferences for students, for teachers, for 
the community, have been held with results 
so far-reaching as to be almost incalculable, 
for it is open to other organizations besides 
the Y. W. C. A. when that is not using it, 
and more than five thousand persons used 
it last year. : 

So it was toward Asilomar, about a fort- 
night ago, that Elizabeth and I turned our 
footsteps, or, to be more exact, Eliza- 
beth’s motor-car. (Continued on page 125) 
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T IS queer how just the 
jingle of the telephone 
bell can spoil one’s day, 
can tear to shreds one’s 

wonderful world. 

Nell Chase had started 
for work in the morning, 
gay and jubilant; all the 
way in on the train, she had 
smiled to herself as she 
watched the summer land- 
scape flit by. That smile 
had. played around her 
mouth most of the day, and 
with it came a soft, creamy, 
absent-minded look. In her 
eyes the whole world was 
sunshiny, joyous; a rosy 
haze hung over the maga- 
zine office where she worked. 
For that evening, she was 
to have dinner with Gregory 
Roberts. His picture rose 
before her eyes continually, 
driving her mind from the 
manuscripts and letters on 
her desk: the tall rugged- 
ness of his figure, the smile 
of his twinkling eyes as he 
looked down at her, the 
strong clasp of his hand- 
shake. She could see her- 
self sitting opposite him at 
dinner, listening to his 
gentle, rather drawling voice 
and telling him the many, 
many things she always 
wanted to tell him. 

Then came the tele- 
phone. There was noth- 
ing ominous about its 
jingle, nothing out of the 
ordinary. She slipped the 
receiver off. ‘‘Hello,” then 
she started at the sound of his voice. 

“T’m awiully sorry, Nell,” he was say- 


‘ing. “I’m afraid I'll have to call off our 


engagement. I’m off to-night on a two- 
weeks’ business trip. I know I should 
have let you know earlier in the day, but 
I’ve been rushed to death. Please for- 
give me. You understand—don't you?” 

“Yes, of course, I understand. It’s 
perfectly all right. Good-by.” Nell’s voice 
came rather cold and distant. 

“Good-by.” 

Mechanically she hung up the receiver 
and pushed the telephone back on her 
desk. But she did not go back to work; 
she did not even pretend to work, as she 
had been pretending all day. She sat 
staring straight in front of her. Around 
her, typewriters clicked, conversation 
buzzed, people passed and repassed, but 
she heard nothing, saw nothing. 

A terrible ache of disappointment 
gripped her heart and flooded her whole 
being. “I’m not going to see him to- 
night, not going to see him for two weeks, 
two whole weeks!” she moaned to herself. 
“Oh, I did want to see him so!” 

She had not realized before how much 
she had been counting on those few hours 


with him, how much seeing him meant to 
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her. The office was no longer sunshiny; 
it was bleak and dark. 

“He doesn’t care whether he sees me 
or not,” her thoughts ran on, hurting her 
more and more. “He forgot to call me 
up earlier in the day, forgot he was going 
to take me to dinner. He was so busy he 
forgot all about me, forgot me!” 

It was not a usual occurrence for Nell 
Chase to sit dreaming at her desk. She 
had always been a good worker, loyal, 
persistent, reliable, clear-headed, and she 
had loved her work. Up to the time she 
had met Greg, her job had been her life, 
her job and the little, comfortable house 
out in the Oranges, which she called home, 
where she lived with her father and mother 
and younger sister. Greg was the onlv 
man she had ever known who had laid 
tight hold of her imagination and her heart. 

It was not that he paid her such de- 
voted attention: he came out to see her, 
occasionally he took her to dinner and the 
theater, and on the summer Sunday after- 
noons they motored into the country to- 
gether in his little car. But he did as 
much for other girls, she knew that well. 
Yet the thought of him had gradually 
worked its way into her mind, absorbing 
her interest, her enthusiasm, her whole 
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heart and soul, until she did what she had 
never done before, sat idle at her desk 
staring off into space and thinking only of 
him 

“He doesn’t love me! 
me—”’ 

“Miss Chase!” 
desk. 

Nell jumped as if she had suddenly 
waked from sleep. 

The girl laughed. ‘“Day-dreaming again? 
Say, what’s been the matter with you 
lately? Believe me, it looks suspicious— 
I’ve come after that Fenno copy. Got to 
have it right away.” 

“Fenno copy?” repeated Nell, dazed. 

“Ves,” the girl’s voice became impa- 
tient. “You were to cut it down to be 
ready this noon. The printer’s boy’s 
waiting.” 

Nell looked at her blankly. “Why— 
why—I don’t know what’s the matter 
with—I must have forgotten it or some- 
thing. I haven’t done it.” 

“You haven’t done it?” 

“No, but tell the boy to wait fifteen 
minutes. If he can’t, I'll send it down by 
messenger. I'll see that it gets there 

“Miss Chase.” Another woman came 
un to her desk. “Mr. Hixon wants to see 


He doesn’t love 


a girl came up to her 





e H 7ORK is second best in a girl's life; love is second best in a man’s,” says the girl 
in this story—and proceeds to turn her own life around. Do you suppose she proved 


either half of her dictum? 


you ina few minutes. He's talking at the 
telephone now. It’s about that Ray 
article. He thought you had seen to it, 
but the man called him up this after- 
noon—”’ 

Nell gasped. Another thing she had 
neglected to do! She looked at her desk, 
at the pile of papers and letters, and an 
expression of horror came over her face. 
It didn’t look as if she had accomplished 
a stroke of work all day. Yet she had 
been at her desk, she hadn’t gossiped, she 
had not telephoned. What had she been 
doing with herself? It was not hard to 
answer that question: she had been think- 
ing of Greg, dreaming of him, looking 
forward to seeing him, and then grieving 
that she wasn’t to see him, grieving that he 
didn’t care whether he saw her, that he 
didn’t love her— 

But she had no time to ponder over this 


You have a delightful half-hour ahead of you in finding out 


discovery about herself. She must repair 
the damage done, make up for wasted 
hours. Feverishly she set to work. 

“Miss Chase,” remarked Mr. Hixon half 
an hour later, ‘when are you taking your 
vacation?” 

Nell started. It was not like him to 
concern himself with vacations. 

“The end of next month.” 

“Why don’t you take it now?” 

“Take it now?” she repeated puzzled, 
then, with a little laugh, “But why should 
I take it now?” 

“Because you need it,’ he answered. 
“Lately you’ve been sort of worn out and 
preoccupied and worried and—” 

“You mean,” she caught him up quickly, 
“that I haven’t been working the way I 
usually do, that I’ve been slipping up on 
things, that—” 

He smiled almost apologetically. ‘‘Well, 


Nell jumped as if she had suddenly 
waked from sleep. The girl laughed. 
‘‘Day-dreaming again? Say, what’s 
been the matter with you lately?” 


it isn’t like you—and you don’t want to 
keep on doing it, do you?”” His tone was 
light, but it held a warning. 

“No, that would be rather bad.” Her 
tone was light, too, but underneath she 
was thinking desperately: ‘‘He’s noticed 
it; everybody’s noticed it. I’ve been 
playing, idling.” Her lips came together 
in a hard, thin line. “It isn’t a vacation 
I need, Mr. Hixon,” she said aloud. 

Vacation! ‘That word echoed mock- 
ingly through her mind. “It isn’t a va- 
cation I need,” she repeated to her- 
self. “It’s Greg’s love—Greg’s love—and 
he doesn’t—he doesn’t—Oh, what am I 
to do?” 

She worked late that night, and when 
at last she left the office, she was very 
tired. The tubes were crowded and hot, 
and the train ride seemed interminable, 
and when she reached home, the family, not 
expecting her, had already finished dinner, 
and she had to go into the kitchen and 
forage for herself. That evening she did 
not go out on the piazza to sit with her 
father and mother in the cool dusk. For 
a moment she stood in the doorway and 
talked to them, and during that moment 
she was suddenly struck by her father’s 
looks. How old and worn he was! No 
wonder! He had always worked so hard 
for his family, and it was only during the 
past two years that she had been able to 
help out the family finances. With a good- 
night she turned and went up-stairs to the 
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room which she shared with her younger 
sister, Tiny. 

There the lights were all ablaze. Tiny, 
half dressed, was sitting in front of the 
mirror, arranging her yellow hair. She 
looked up casually as Nell entered. 

“Aren’t you home early? Thought you 
were staying in town to have dinner with 
Greg.” 

“He had to go away on business.’ 

“Oh, that’s too bad.” ‘Tiny’s voice was 
indifferent. She was too busy fixing her 
own hair for her own beau to be bothered 
with concern for her sister. 

Nell stood in the middle of the room, 
watching the deft fingers bring the wavy, 
yellow masses into the puffs and symmet- 
rical lines of the conventional coiffure. 
How pretty Tiny looked, sitting there, her 
arms and neck bare, the light falling on the 
little, piquant, attractive face, so absorbed 
in the task of hair-dressing! She rose at 
last and, slipping into a light lavender 
dress, stood, slim, youthful, exquisite. 

“There! How do I look?” she smiled, 
laughing enthusiasm creeping over her 
pretty face. “Do you think Harry’ll like 
me?” 

“You look lovely. I’m sure he will.” 

At the door Tiny turned. Something 
in her sistér’s serious face and quiet pose 


’ 


had caught her flitting attention. “It’s 
too bad about Greg,” she said. ‘“He’ll 
be back soon, won’t he?” 

“Yes, in a couple of weeks. Have a 


good time!” 

Tiny went on down-stairs. Softly Nell 
closed the door after her and turned out 
the light. Then she went to the window 
and sat down, leaning her arms on the 
sill and gazing out into the street. The 
buzz of conversation from the piazza below 
came to her ears; children’s merry voices 
from the yard next door, and the occasional 
toot and whir of a passing automobile. 

Sitting there calmly in that little, 
familiar room, looking out into the familiar 
street, her family, oblivious, talking on the 
piazza below, Nell Chase faced a crisis in 
her life. In her mind she went over the 
events of the day and what they had 
shown her: her dreams, that telephone call, 
her disappointment, the neglected Fenno 
copy, Mr. Hixon’s words. She loved Greg, 
she realized that now. She was so ab- 
sorbed in him, so busy with the thought of 
him, that she forgot her work. He did 
not love her; he was so absorbed in his 
work, so busy with the thought of it, that 
he forgot her. Those were the facts. 
There was no getting away from them, no 
brushing them aside. They stared her 
in the face. The question was, what 
should she do? 


SHE was proud of the way she had pro- 
gressed in her work, proud of her weekly 
pay-envelope, proud of the place she had 
made for herself in the business world. 
But she knew well that it wasn’t solely 
because of her brains—lots of other girls 
were as clever as she—but because she 
was loyal, intensely interested, devoted, 
because she gave her whole self to her work. 
Her job had always come first, before 
everybody, before everything—until she 
had met Greg. 

“That’s the way to succeed,” she had 
said scores of times. “You can’t have 
two masters; you can’t divide your life 
and get on. That’s the trouble with most 


of us girls who start out to earn our living 
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and make careers for ourselves. We want 
to be independent and stand on the same 
footing as men, but we won’t do-our work 
like a man.- A man can love a girl, he 
can have a wife and a home and a family, 
and he can give his best to his work—but 
if a man comes into our lives, we get all 
excited and muddled and worried, and 
our work goes to the degs—and if there 
isn’t a man, we always think there’s 
going to be one.” 

How many girls she had known who had 
brought their love affairs with them into 
the office, making them worn, depressed, 
absent-minded; how many girls who were 
working passably well and getting along, 
yet who unconsciously regarded their work 
as. but a passing phase, not a lifelong 
occupation! In a few years they would 
marry. In the past Nell had inveighed 
against these girls, who were trying to 
succeed in business, yet who placed love, 
men, and marriage first and their jobs 
second. But now she was in the same 
situation herself. Greg had come into her 
life, and she was putting him first, before 
her job, before everything. He was so 
completely absorbing her mind and_ her 
heart that she was slipping up in her work, 
and other people had noticed her mistakes, 
her preoccupation. What was she to do? 


F she had thought Greg loved her, the 

way would have been easy. She would 
have given up everything for him. But 
he did not love her. That thought hurt 
her, hurt her terribly, but she could not 
blind herself to it, for it was the truth. 
Greg did not love her. Never by word or 
look had he given her to understand that 
he cared for her. To him she was just 
one of many girls, a pleasant companion 
for a few hours. 

“Give him up 
wisdom. “Don’t see him again! 
him out of your life.” 

“T can’t! I can’t!” She closed her 
eyes in pain. “T’ll try not to think about 
him. I won’t worry about him, and I'll 
work hard, the way I used to. But I’ve 
got to see him once in a while. I can’t 
give him up! How can I tell? Perhaps 
some day he’ll love me!” 

“He doesn’t love you now,” came the 
irritating answer, “and he doesn’t want to 
marry you. If you don’t put him out of 
your life, you'll think about him and 
dream about him, and every time you see 
him, every time he calls you up, you'll 
get excited and worried, and your work 
will go down, down. It’s begun to, 
already. Then what about that wonder- 
ful job you’re so proud of and that grand 
business career you’ve planned?” 

“T don’t care! He’s worth a hundred 
jobs!” 

“You do care! It would break your 
heart to fail, and anyway, whether you 
care or not, whether he loves you or not, 
or you love him, you’ve got to hold down 
your job. Your father can’t afford to 
support you. You know that. He’s 
given you a good education, and now it’s 
up to you to look after yourself and con- 
tribute you. bit to your home. He relies 


!” counseled the voice of 
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on you. Yov’ve got to make good. 
Give Greg up!” 
“T won’t! I won’t!”’ She sprang to her 


feet and paced nervously up and down. 

“That’s asking too much! It hurts.” 
“Ves, it hurts, but it’ll hurt worse a 

few months from now, when he’s closer 





to your heart and then goes off and marries 
another girl. Then where’ll you be? No 
husband—no job—broken heart! Haven't 
you any sense, Nell Chase? A girl’s got 
to protect herself.” 


“T won’t! I won’t! I love him, I love 
him!” 

A timid knock on her door. 

She stopped abruptly, her hands 


clenched at. her side. ‘Who is it?” she 
asked in controlled tones. 

“Tt’s just me, Nell,” came her mother’s 
voice. “Can I come in? I want to 
speak to you.” 

“Of course, come on in.” Nell hurried 
to the door and opened it. _ “I was sort of 
tired, so I came up here,” she went on 
apologetically. ‘Things were rather up- 
set today at the office, and—what is it? 
Anything I can do for you?” 

The room was so dark that she could 
not catch the expression on her mother’s 
face, but she could see her mother’s hand 
playing nervously with a fold of her dress, 

“What is it?” she asked again. 

“T just wondered, Nell,” Mrs. Chase 
spoke in a low whisper, ‘“‘could you let me 
have some money? ‘Tiny’s been buying 
some clothes again, running up a few bills. 
They just came in, and I—I hate to speak 
to your father about it. You know how 


- worried he gets about things like that, and 


besides, I don’t think he could spare a 
cent. So 1 thought—could you let me 
have some?” 

“Why, of course, I can.” 

Gently Nell patted her mother’s shoulder. 
She wanted to ask what Tiny ‘had been 
buying and why she had been running up 
bills, but she did not. Tiny was the privi- 
leged baby of the family, and questions 
would only worry her mother more. So in 
a matter-of-fact way she switched on the 
light, went to her little desk, pulled out her 
check-book and fountain pen. 

Her mother gave a sigh of relief. “Nell,” 
she said in a low voice, “I don’t know 
what we would do without you.” 

After her mother had \eft, Nell stood in 
the center of the room, silent, erect, tense. 
“T don’t know what we’d do without you,” 
she repeated her mother’s words. 

What would they do without her, little, 
extravagant Tiny, her harassed mother, 
her father old and worn from his years of 
work at the office? They all relied on her, 
her check-book and her brains. What- 
ever happened, she had to keep her job; 
she had to make good. Greg was standing 
between her and her work. He would 
have to go, that was all—out of her life. 


LOWLY she relaxed. The battle be- 
tween her love and her common sense 

was over. She had reached a decision. 

“TI won’t see him again,” she said softly 
to herself. “I won’t think of him—that is, 
I'll try not to. I’ll work the way I used 
to before I knew him. I loved it then. 
It was everything to me then. I'll make 
it everything to me now. If he can forget 
me in his work, I can forget him in mine, 
and I will!” Her head went up proudly. 

But the next minute she dropped it 
in her hands with a little gasp. Never 
to see Greg again; never to watch him as he 
talked, serious, intent; never to picture his 
pleasant face; never to talk to him in her 
thoughts— 

“T can’t! I can’t!” cried her heart. 

But she hushed its protest. ‘“‘You’ve 
got to do it,” she (Continued on page 178) 











T INY looked up casually as Nell entered. ‘‘Aren’t you home early? Thought you 
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were staying in town to have dinner with Greg.” ‘‘He had to go away tonight on 
business.” ‘‘Oh, that’s too bad.” Tiny’s voice was indifferent. She was too busy 
fixing her own hair for her own beau to be bothered with concern for her sister 
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ANY of our most successful men, 
many of our best citizens of 
both sexes, came up from child 
labor, or from what they con- 

ceive to have been child labor. But 
success of any kind is due to a thousand 
different factoers—factors from heredity 
and from environment—and in every case 
it is due to some peculiar combination of 
factors. Inborn qualities and outside cir- 
cumstances join together in producing the 
result. They are very difficult to analyze 
or even to name, and especially difficult 
to rearrange in retrospect. There is al- 
ways, in success, some luck or favorable- 
ness somewhere, but it is never found in the 
premature or excessive labor of children. 

The fact that some individuals have 
safely weathered the hazards of child 
labor, or have succeeded in spite of child 
labor, is no good reason for subjecting 
children to its dangers and deprivations. 
We must count the wrecks and the fail- 
ures and reckon the risks. We must con- 
sider the loss to society from the waste of 
potential talent and genius that never was 
evoked and developed for lack of appro- 
priate stimulus or timely opportunity. 
We must think of what might have been 
for both the individual and society if there 
had been no child labor in the past. 

A form of juvenile employment seem- 
ingly impossible to regulate, and generally 
recognized as constituting a peculiarly 
vicious form of child labor, is that involved 
in tenement home-work. Laws that re- 
quire the licensing and inspection of houses 
where families do work for factories, or 
that prohibit the use of children in such 
work, can not afford the protection needed 
by the thousands of boys and girls, many 
of them little more than infants, who are 
victims of the iniquitous, tenement home- 
work system. Several states attempt to 


regulate sanitary conditions of tenement 
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manufacture 
by providing 
that work shall 
not begiven out 
to be done in 
any unlicensed 
home; no state 
has a definite 
prohibition of home-work. New York 
licenses manufacturers to send work into 
licensed homes; but scores give out work 
without a license, and tenement home- 
work is carried on in hundreds of un- 
licensed homes. The tenement inspections 
twice or three times a year are insufficient 
to safeguard the health of workers or con- 
sumers. Twenty-five inspectors cannot 
adequately inspect 16,000 licensed homes 
and an unknown number of unlicensed 
homes. The state child labor Jaw applies 
to tenement home-work, but how can this 
provision be enforced? Enforcing officers 
can not be constantly present in every 
home. The only real protection the chil- 
dren get is from the compulsory school 
attendance law, but that does not prevent 
their working out of school hours or 
irregularity in their school attendance. 
Always children are a part of the tene- 
ment home-work situation, even if they 
are not at work themselves finishing, re- 
pairing, altering, or manufacturing arti- 
cles. They are used to carry goods be- 
tween the home and the factory, and it is 
a common sight to see them on the street 
carrying big bundles of pants or coats, or 
large boxes of feathers or flowers, before or 
after school. They are depended on, in 
many cases, to wash the dishes, sweep the 
floors, wash the clothes, cook the meals, 
take care of the babies, and so on. Us- 
ually they join in the work that makes the 
homea factory. One mother said, ““Home- 
work don’t pay unless the children help.” 
It is less than doubtful if it does even then. 
Long hours of toil, much of it at night 
and in close, overcrowded rooms, are the 
lot of the child home-workers. They are 
deprived of the healthful outdoor activi- 
ties which are their right, and are sub- 
jected to the performance of sedentary 
tasks which involve the long-continued 
strain on eye and finger muscles so con- 
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OW we come to a form of child labor that every 
revealed. The wonder is that the desire for profit 
manity, but here is the proof that such a condition 
and we are all partly to blame for it. 


Aren’t you 


ducive to fatigue aad the development of 
nervous disorders. 

A child of nine was crying when a 
tenement inspector made his entrance, 
He asked what was wrong. The mother 
replied disgustedly, “Aw! She wants to go 
on the street and play.” The inspector 
asked, ‘‘What did you want her to do— 
finish those beads?” “Sure; why not?” 
This child’s work was to make chains of 
beads 28 inches long. If she worked 
steadily eight hours a day, seven days e 
week, stringing one thousand beads an 
hour, she could earn less than two dollars. 

In an investigation of children engaged in 
industrial home-work in three Rhode 
Island cities, made by the Federal Chil- 
dren’s Bureau of the United States Depart- 
ment of Labor, it was found that nearly 
8 percent of all the children between 5 and 
15 years of age had at some time during 
the year done factory work in their homes, 
either by hand or machine. They assem- 
bled jewelry, strung beads, finished lace 
and underwear, carded snaps and shoe 
buttons, and performed many other simple 
operations incidental to manufacture. Of 
the 2300 children who had worked at 
least a month, four percent were under 
6 years of age and 46 percent under 
eleven. 

The standards set up by the state of 
Rhode Island for school children and 
children working in factories were violated 
in the case of home-working children, the 
report states, in four respects: Children 
of school age remained at home occa- 
sionally or for extended periods to do home- 
work, contrary to the compulsory school- 
attendance law of the state; children under 
the age of 14 were engaged at home in 
kinds of work which the law prohibited 
them from doing in factories; children 
under the age of 16 who worked in fac- 
tories did overtime work at home con- 
trary to the spirit of the law limiting hours 
of labor; and children injured in the course 
of home-work did not receive compen- 
sation under the workmen’s compensation 
law. Injuries, especially accidents irom 
machines installed in the homes, in addition 
to eye strain and fatigue reacting upon 
school work, were frequent. Many of the 
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children worked not only after school, but 
also in the evenings; some worked exclu- 
sively at night. A few of the children who 
worked all day in factories or stores also 
worked at home every night, and eye strain 
was commonly reported. Teachers and 
school officials stated that home-work 
interfered with school attendance and the 
quality of school work. Four-fifths of the 
956 children who reported earnings could 
not make, at the rates paid, so much as 
ten cents an hour working at top speed; 
half could not make five cents. 

Some other significant facts about tene- 
ment home-work are presented in a report 
on tenement home-work in New York 
City, based on a study conducted by Mrs. 
Mary G. Schonberg for the Women’s City 
Club. It is shown that starvation wages 
are the rule and well-paid work is a rare 
exception. Nearly one-half of 608 work- 
ers included in the study earned only five 
dollars a week or less. Eighty-two per- 
cent could earn only 20 cents or Jess per 
hour, while 89 percent earned ten dollars 
or less a week, and that at the supreme 
sacrifice of their health, their children’s 
welfare, and their home life. Ten per- 
cent of the workers earned more than ten 
dollars a week, and these were all sub- 
contractors. 

The report describes some of the common 
kinds of home-work and gives the rates of 
pay. A manufacturer of paper novelties 
pays home workers ten cents a gross for 
pasting two backs and one string on a 
paper bell. When some of them pro- 
tested, he replied: “That is what I pay. 
If you do not like the price, I can get other 
workers.”” The articles are counted and 
packed in large boxes at home and later 
recounted and repacked in small boxes in 
the factory. The price paid, ten cents a 
gross, covers all this extra work of packing. 
_ For making night-lights, which involves 
inserting wax tapers into 12,000 small 
discs and packing the discs in 150 boxes 
which must be folded and numbered, one 
firm pays 65 cents a case for the first five 
cases; after that the workers get 90 cents 
a Case, a very common method of speeding 
up work, 

Snap fasteners are almost entirely 
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one recognizes as such, and shudders at as the facts are 
should so deprive any one of all the instincts of hu- 
exists—not in one city, but in many, and is spreading— 
about ready for a child labor law that has teeth in it? 


children’s work. 
In this industry 
the worker re- 
ceives a bag 
containing six 
great gross of 
fasteners. These 
must first be 
sorted, as nearly two-thirds are imperfect 
and can not be used. The rest are snapped 
into cards, each containing three dozen 
holes. For snapping twelve gross of 
fasteners the worker gets 15 cents. For 
carding hooks and eyes, three dozen on a 
card, from 4 to 7 cents per gross of cards 
is paid. The eye strain in this work is 
severe. For carding buttons the worker 
gets from 314 to 4 cents a gross. 

Tag-stringing is paid for at the rate of 
1o cents a thousand tags. An Italian 
family, parents and five children, managed 
to earn $1.85 in five days with the whole 
family working. One child had already 
died of tuberculosis and the father and 
eldest girl were infected. For flowers the 
price runs from 3 cents a gross for sticking 
stems on leaves, to $1.75 a gross for making 
branches. For veils the price is from 3 
to 3% cents hundred chenille dots. One 
family made 75 cents for a gross of veils, 
27 dots on each veil. Few industries 
compare with this one for strain on eyes, 
back, and nerves. 

Defenders of the home-work system try 
to justify it on the ground that widowed 
mothers need the money which they and 
their children can earn, but only 26 of 
the total number of home-workers in 500 
families were widows. The system con- 
tinues because the employer who uses it 
saves rent, floor space, and overhead 
charges for heat, foremen, and wages. 
There is no enforceable age limit for work- 
ers, nor are there hour limitations or extra 
payments for overtime. The employer 
can secure workers in the rush season 
without having to pay them in the dull 
season, and is free from factory regulations. 

The testimony of employers using the 
system and interviewed in the Rhode Island 
study indicates that this industrial home- 
work could be abolished with few business 
losses. They said that adjustments could 













be made in their factories to meet the 
change. The employers interviewed in New 
York City were not so sure; a majority 
wanted the system to continue. But in 
the interest of the home, in the interest of 
children, in the interest of public health, 
there is nothing to do but pyt an end to 
tenement home-work, which benefits no- 
body who participates in it and menaces 
the consumer. It can not be regulated; it 
must be abolished. Yet at present the 
system is spreading rapidly to the smaller 
cities and towns and is no longer confined 
to such centers of population as New York, 
Boston, Philadelphia, and Chicago. A 
larger and larger number of women and 
children are coming under its evil sway. 
Child labor such as this is recognized by 
all of us as being vicious and intolerable, but 
there is another form of child jabor in our 
cities toward which, as toward child tabor 
in agriculture, we are tolerant and com- 
plaisant. Many of us, indeed, are rather 
strongly prejudiced in favor of the street 
occupations of children, finding ourselves 
obliged to overcome serious difficulties in 
order to recognize -it as child labor. So 
many newsboys, for instance, not only in 
fiction but in real life, have risen to fame 
and fortune, that we are predisposed to 
regard the work as a favorable first step 
on the road to success. Moreover, we see 
in the streets, engaged in this or that 
occupation, so many bright-faced, healthy- 
looking youngsters that the idea of child 
labor is not suggested. We have to exam- 
ine an occupation in all its aspects, and 
conceive of child labor as having a dozen 
different aspects of its own, before we can 
put the two together. © Juvenile street 
workers are so common, we are so used to 
them, that we easily overlook the details 
of their situation. We take these children 
of the city streets for granted. Our thought 
of them is usually (Continued on page 145) 
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F YOU intend to wire your new or 

present home and you wish to secure 

the maximum of convenience and 

satisfaction from the use of electricity, 
you must give ample consideration to the 
planning of the wiring. Probably because 
electricity is still much of a mystery to 
most of us it seems to be the tendency 
to skimp in the amount of thought given to 
our home wiring system. Usually we 
rely too much on the builder, or on others, 
and think too little of the problem for 
ourselves. 

Remembering that electricity is not only 
a source of light, but is also a source of 
heat and power, your planning problem 
may well be divided into two parts. The 
first will have to do with the arrangement 
and nature of your lighting, and the second 
with the provisions for heating and power 
devices. The kind of lights, their loca- 
tion, and the type of fixtures will depend 
largely on the decorative scheme you are 
following. The number of receptacles 
for the connection of devices such as 
percolators, toasters, grills, vacuum clean- 
ers, etc., will depend on which of these you 
are planning to use, and the location of the 
receptacles will depend on the layout of 
your rooms and the arrangement of the 
furnishings. 

Secure a floor plan which will show 
clearly the relationship of the rooms in 
your home, and mark on this plan the 
location of the furniture that you intend 
to use. A convenient way to do this is to 


to think of gifts for the holiday sea- 
son. This year, why not let them be 
The many attractive 
devices and utensils which are con- 
stantly pouring into our laboratory 
for test may be just the things for 
which you areseeking. Letit beGood 
Housekeeping Institute’s gift to you 
to choose those which are worthy of 
This is made possible 
through our extensive testing labora- 
tory maintained at 105 West 39th 
Street, New York City. Write, enclos- 
ing postage, for the service we offer 


Too Early 







cut small pieces of cardboard to 
represent the various pieces of 
furniture, using the same scale 
as is used for the floor plan. 
Shift these around on the plan 
until you get an arrangement 
that suits you. If you follow 
this plan, you will find that it is 
relatively easy to determine 
where you wish to place your lighting fix- 
tures and the receptacles for attaching de- 
vices. This procedure will eliminate a thing 
that frequently occurs; namely, the placing 
of fixtures and receptacles in locations that 
are either inaccessible or in the way of 
furniture. Plan the wiring in this way for 
each room in the house, keeping in mind 
just what devices you intend using. It is 
well to remember that each year additional 
types of labor-savers appear on the mar- 
ket, and in laying out the receptacles it is 
best to be liberal, particularly as the cost 
of added wiring is usually greatly in excess 
of the cost of providing it initially. 
When you have an idea of what you 
want, it will then be advisable to call on 
your electrical contractor for his advice. 
A contractor who knows his business can 
give valuable assistance in laying out your 
wiring. Be as careful in choosing the 


man to do your electrical work as you are 
in choosing your builder or plumber. 
There is just as much variation in the 
class of work done in the electrical field 
as in any other, and, although regulatory 
inspection 


bodies such as municipal 
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Metal moldings are very inconspicuous 


authorities and fire underwriters prescribe 
certain standards that must be met in 
wiring homes, there is a wide difference 
between the contractor who does his work 
so as just to pass inspection, and the one 
who gives you the best. It is well to be 
suspicious of the contractor whose only 
recommendation is the cheapness with 
which he can do the work. If you are 
not acquainted with the contractors in 
your neighborhood, consult the local 
lighting company, which can doubtless 
tell you who will do a satisfactory job. 

After you have decided on your layout, 
it will then be time to choose the type of 
construction. There are various kinds 
of house wiring, all of them made necessary 
by the fact that the wires which actually 
carry the electric current must be pro- 
tected from injury. The class of wiring 
that is considered the best for practically 
all conditions is the so-called rigid conduit 
system. In this type of construction 1ron 
pipe similar to gas piping, but specially 
treated, is run between the walls and 
ceilings from the fuse panels to the various 
outlets for fixtures and receptacles. The 
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piping system is 
continuousbetween 
the outlets, which 
are themselves 
specially designed 
metal boxes. Insu- 
lated wires of the 
proper size are 
drawn through the 
pipesandconnected 
with the fixtures 
and receptacles. 
This type of con- 
struction gives a 
maximum of protection and is considered 
the best for a permanent installation, but 
is not generally feasible for finished houses. 
Under certain conditions flexible metallic 
conduit is used instead of the rigid type.” 

Another excellent system of wiring, 
particularly for finished buildings uses 
so-called flexible steel-armored conductor 
or cable. This consists of insulated wires 
permanently encased in a double layer 
of steel armor that is wound spirally 
around the conductors in such a way as to 
make the whole fairly flexible. This 
armored conductor is pulled from outlet 
to outlet in walls or under floors and is 
entirely concealed. In completed build- 
ings this type of wiring can be installed, if 
done carefully, with practically no mar- 
ring of walls or woodwork. In finished 
rooms, where it is not practical to run 
concealed wiring, it is still possible to get 
outlets for lights or device receptacles by 
using metal molding on walls or ceilings. 
This molding is unobtrusive and makes a 
very satisfactory installation. In 
some localities it is permissible to 
use other types of wiring, such as 
wiring in wood molding or so- 
called knob-and-cleat wiring in 
partitions and under floors. These 
latter, however, are not generally 
considered the best types of con- 
struction for homes. 

The next step in your wiring 
plans is the choice of fixtures and 
fittings. Almost always consider- 
able thought is given to the selec- 
tion of lighting fixtures, for the 
form, style, and finish of these 
must harmonize with the surround- 
ings. Very few people, however, 
give a thought to the lamp sockets, 
the switches, the device recep- 
tacles, etc., which are really a very 
important part of the wiring sys- 
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Fittings are intricate and should be well made. The switch at right has 43 parts 


tem. To most of us one switch is just 
like another, and a socket is simply a 
socket. However, there is a wide enough 
difference in the quality of fittings of this 
sort to warrant the prospective purchaser in 
insisting that the contractor shall furnish 
those made by manufacturers of experi- 
ence and good reputation: in this line. 

Consider, for example, a switch such as 
the one generally known as a wall switch. 
The switch illustrated has forty-three 
parts made of eight different materials. 
All these parts must fit accurately, and 
the materials of which they are made 
should be such that the switch will stand 
years of service. It is almost self-evident, 
if you stop to think of it, that unless such 
fittings are properly made they will be a 
source of trouble and expense. It is just 
as true with house wiring fittings as with 
most other things, that a low initial cost 
may not mean the cheapest in the long 
run, for the cost of replacing a defective 
switch, socket, or .receptacle is usually 








Conduit and metal 
moldings: A and B, 
metal moldings; C, 
flexible metallic 
conduit; D, flexible 
steel armored cable; 
E, rigid iron con- 
duit. At left, fuses 
can be changed 
without danger. At 
right, types of con- 
duit and metal 
molding carrying 
wires to panel box 
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more than the dit- 
erence in first cost 
between one that 
will just pass in- 
spection and the 
best that can be 
purchased. 

There are many 
conveniences that 
may be incorpor- 
ated in your wiring 
which will repay 
their cost many 
times. For exam- 
ple, the meters for measuring the current 
can be located in a box outside the house 
so that the man who reads them periodical- 
ly need not tramp dirt indoors or disturb 
you. It is possible to have every light in 
your home controlled from a central point 
in addition to being operated from indi- 
vidual switches. This induces a feeling of 
safety and comfort in night emergencies. 
Another convenience that is always appre- 
ciated is the operation cf the door bell and 
annunciators from the lighting system. 
This is accomplished by meansof a relative- 
ly inexpensive device called a “bell trans- 
former,” which does away with thenecessity 
for dry batteries. Being able to turn lights 
on or off from two or more locations by 
means of so-called three-way, or combina- 
tion switches, saves many steps. The most 
frequent use of this arrangement is for hall 
lights, which are generally wired so that 
they may be controlled either from a switch 
in the lower hall or from another in the 
upper hall or at the head of the stairs. 

The same idea can be used to good 
advantage in other places in the 
house. 

Every one is familiar with the 
annoyance caused when a fuse 
blows, but this can be practically 
eliminated if the fuses are located 

in an accessible place and are in- 
stalled in safety switch and fuse 
boxes which permit the changing of 
fuses without the possibility of 
coming in contact with the wires 
or parts carrying current. 

While you are considering 
your wiring problems, many 
questions will doubtless arise in 
your mind. Anticipating these, 
the Department of Household 
Engineering is planning = ad- 
ditional articles on this  sub- 
ject to appear in early issues. 
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You will nctice below a variety 
of warming-pads selected from 
the Institute’s approved list 








The cover of this pad has been 
removed to show the construc. 
tion ; note thermostat especially 


The Electric Warming- Pad 


Points ona Its Selection and Use 


As recommended by the Institute 


ARMING-PADS, wool-covered, 
flexible, and heated electrically, 
are but another form of the use- 
ful hot-water bottle. They are 

increasingly popular, and it seems not too 
much to say that wherever electric current 
is available they will prove an excellent 
first aid for the family hospital shelf. And 
by the way, every house should have, we 
believe, such a shelf, where the tools and 
supplies used only in sickness are ready at 
hand. Some of these are so bulky that no 
medicine closet could possibly hold them. 
And all of them should be together in one 
place, so that they can be found, if neces- 
sary, even in the dark. 

The Institute has a word to say on se- 
lecting one of these electrical pads. First, 
don’t take a nameless pad. Buy a pad 
marked with a manufacturer’s name and 
approved by Goop HousEKEEPING INsTI- 
TUTE. We donot know of any small device 
more dependent upon quality of construc- 
tion and excellence of design. Remember 
it is the effectiveness of the thermostat in 
its heat control and the possible maximum 
temperature which the pad maintains that 
spell safety in using a warming-pad. These 
are both points which the purchaser can 
not possibly determine for herself by obser- 
vation. Only a test will tell this story. 
Select your pad then from the list of those 
which have been tested and approved by 
Goop HovusEKEEPING INSTITUTE. 

There is a comparatively wide range of 
temperature to be obtained in some of 
these pads, and a word about their use 
should not come amiss. Many make a 
mistake in attempting to use them with 
temperatures too high. Warmth steadily 
maintained is your object. If your pad is 
equipped with two or more heats, use the 
highest only for the actual pre-heating 
necessary. Then 
switch to low, as 
safer in the pre- 
vention of burns. 
With only a sheet 
over the patient, 
this will yield a 
pleasurable sensa- 
tion of warmth; 
add a blanket and 
you will obtain 
markedly more 
heat; add another 
blanket or a puff 
and you have all 
the effect of a hot 
compress. Test 
out yor warming- 


pad in accordance with these suggestions 
and discover just what its possibilities are. 

Those familiar with sickness realize that 
skin and surface burns are possible at un- 
believably low temperatures when the 
vitality is extremely low. For an un- 
conscious person a warm hot-water bottle 
or warming-pad does all the work of the 
higher temperatures required in health. 
Therefore, the use of the. pad in the way 
we suggest will entirely overcome any 
possibility of an accident. 

The first essential is to be sure that the 
warming-pad is capable of maintaining 
these safe low temperatures. It is mainly 
for this reason that we believe the pads 
equipped with more than one heating 
temperature make the wisest purchase. 

But, the question is raised, why the 
necessity for the higher temperature? Be- 
cause there are many times when the pad 
is to be used on a well person with a local 
ache. Then when the pad must be ex- 
posed to the air, so much heat radiates 
that more must be fed continually to 
supply this loss. Use medium heat if 
that is sufficient, and even high heat if 
this is made actually necessary by use 
with the surface of the warming-pad ex- 
posed in a cold room, but maintenance 
on high is almost never necessary. 

Perhaps you would like to know more 
about the construction of your pad.. To 
that end we removed the cover from one 
type so that you might actually see the 
inside. You will notice the fine wire 


woven through the fabric. This wire is 
of special alloy with heat-resistant quali- 
ties and actually conducts the current of 
electricity. Notice the asbestos composi- 
tion covering which insulates the wire; and 
finally the little thermostat located on one 
side. This is the control which regulates 





the temperature, preventing it from going 
above the definite degree set by the manu- 
facturer. When this degree of tempera- 
ture is reached, the thermostat automatic- 
ally shuts off the current, which remains 
off until the temperature has dropped 
sufficiently. It is upon this delicate part 
of the mechanism that the safe operation of 
the pad depends. The outside covering is 
usually of a soft, woolen material. Flexible 
metal pads are also available. These also 
have outside cases soft and woolly so 
the metal does not come in contact with 
the skin. Again there is a departure from 
the conventional in the heating-pad with 
a rigid metal case with one perforated flat 
side and one convex side. Between these 
is a special, small electric Jight bulb, acting 
also as a thermostat. 

The cord on a warming-pad should be 
considered when making a purchase. It 
should be of an approved type for electric 
heating appliances and provided with a 
switch so that a person applying a pad 
to himself can readily control the heat. 
It is of the greatest advantage to have this 
switch designed with either notches or 
knobs so that the fingers alone can deter- 
mine the temperature at which the pad is 
set, in the dark if need be. 

This brings us to the subject of properly 
caring for the warming-pad. Always, 
when not in use, keep it in the box in which 
it was purchased. See that no kinks and 
twists are left in the cord, and that the pad 
itself is laid in the box in tidy smoothness. 
Such care lengthens the life of the pad and 
makes for haste in emergency use. If you 
live in a humid climate or take the warm- 
ing-pad with you to a seashore cottage in 
the summer, see that it is kept dry, or there 
will be an annoying sputter on the first 
heating as the absorbed moisture is heated 
to steam and thus 
driven away. There 
may even be a dis- 
tinct odor until 
this moisture is 
thoroughly dried 
out. The most 
practical prevent- 
ive under our ob- 
servation for such 
an emergency was 
to keep the warm- 
ing-pad in its box 
on a shelf just 
above the kitchen 
range, where it re- 
mained dry and 
in good condition. 

















The Primer of Housework 


Essentials of Closet and Storeroom Care 


IMES have changed. Before the 
comparatively recent days of per- 
fected house-heating every house- 
keeper had a cold storeroom at 
least for winter use, where hung in orderly 
rows or packed away in newspaper and 
moth repellents she felt reasonably safe so 
far as furs, extra blankets, winter woolens, 
etc., were concerned. But today it is not 
possible even in winter to forget the moth 
and the deadly Buffalo bug. 
Unquestionably the commercial cold 
storage represents safety. to valuable 
garments at a minimum expense. Even 
if you have to ship them some distance 
for this storage it will repay you during 
the summer months. Much of the damage 
is done in those between-season months 
when one hardly dares to be without the 
warmth that may be needed but once. 
Closet care, both routine and occasional, 
becomes a real issue. Fortunately archi- 
tects are building more closets and more 
specialized closets into our homes. For 
instance, the linen closet is no longer a 
novelty, but even if you are without one 
its convenience and real economy can be 
enjoyed at small expense, if you will build 
a set of more or less shallow shelves de- 
pending on the space at your command. 
Then enclose them with doors, as in the 
illustration. In this particular linen sup- 


ply closet, deep drawers were placed under 


the shelves for storage of supplies. 

The upper shelf is the blanket shelf. 
Therefore, it is lined throughout, ceiling, 
walls and shelf floor, with heavy sheets 
of the so-called moth-proof paper. As a 
further precaution one of the liquid insec- 
ticides of a phenol base is sprayed thor- 





oughly over the blankets and wool puffs on 
the shelf. Use this treatment in winter 
ence a month, or oftener if a flying moth 
gives warning of trouble. Blanket care in 
summer is more of a question. They should 
be cleaned either by washing or dry clean- 
ing and stored in cedar chests or trunks. 
If the closet can be sprayed weekly they 
should be safe even on their usual shelves. 
Every individual in a family should have 
his or her own closet where they should be 
held responsible for the simple routine care 
of hanging up the garments and the orderly 

arrangement of shoes, hats and 

smaller traveling gear. Shoes 

need a word of mention because 

they are often the cause of an 

untidy appearance. Occasion- 

ally one finds a closet properly 

equipped witha shoe carrier, but 

if you do not have one, any car- 

penter at comparatively small 

cost can build you a set of slop- 

ing shelves like the illustration. 

Kept on these shelves with shoe 

trees in each pair, one can ex- 

pect the longest possible period 

of service. 

There is no better arrange- 

ment either for men’s or wom- 

en’s garments than the pole 

suspended from the walls of the 

closet from which almost a lim- 

itless number of garment hang- 

ers may be hung. Be careful 

that this pole is changed in 

height in the children’s closets 

so that it becomes easy for them 

to learn the tidy habit of hang- 

ing up their own garments. Even 


A convenient linen closet. Slop- 
ing shoe shelves are accessible. 
Protect unused garments in bags 


a closet that is too shallow for the ordinary 
coat hanger can be utilized if you will pur- 
chase children’s smaller hangers. A coat 
hanger does not have to reach so far into 
the shoulders of the garment in order to 
hang properly. 

Men’s clothes are far more difficult to 
care for and protect than the average 
woman’s. Possibly because they are al- 
most, if not quite, all wool, and also because 
an occasional grease spot often missed in 
cleaning offers the most attractive of meals 
tothe moth. My precautions have proved 
areal protection from moths, so I pass 
them on. First, every closet holding gar- 
ments has its lining of cedarized paper. 
Second, every closet has its monthly clean- 
ing and fina] spraying with a phenol base 
insecticide. And finally every closet is 
equipped with the commercial moth-proof 
bags into which seasonal clothes are placed 
after being cleaned. 

And that brings us to the question of 
storage. What shall we keep, what is 
it wise to dispose of? It used to be 
thrift to maintain “piece bags,” to store a 
garment with little possibility of another 
use. Today all that is changed. Every 
garment, every blanket, every puff that is 
not worth the cost or the effort or both 
of thorough cleaning is not worth storing. 
It will prove too costly in its possible 
damage to other garments. Today with a 
washing machine installed in the laundry 
it is a simple matter to wash woolen 
blankets and wool puffs. And it is after 
the occasional curtain and blanket washing 
that most women have an added feeling 
of thankfulness for that washing machine 
in their laundry. (Continued on page 198) 
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A story of the adjusting of two lives 
until they ran smoothly together 


Résumé of Preceding Instalments 


ing house for Hugh as a delightful 

adventure. Of course, it was all 
new to her. Polly had never kept house 
even at home, and Hugh—though her 
husband—was nearly a stranger. They 
had seen each other so few times before 
their marriage, and knew nothing of each 
other’s environment. 

In the beginning she made mistakes, as 
young wives will. It was only to be ex- 
pected, but Hugh, who had been cared for 
all his life, felt injured. Polly, who had 
been cared for all) her life, felt equally 
injured. She had taken upon herself 
burdens she had never known, and after 
all, she was carrying them fairly well. 
She tried very hard to run the house 
efficiently, and when she made mistakes, 
it seemed unkind for Hugh even to notice 
them. 

There was one fatal evening when she 
had planned a dinner that would be a 
surprise for Hugh. He had spoken of how 
much he liked scallops, and Polly, unused 
to buying, ordered a pint. She tried 
tomato bisque without a recipe, and found 
it thin and watery, and too salt. The 
scallops shrank in cooking, so that they 
seemed only a mouthful on the platter, 
and the French-fried potatoes had filled 
the house with the odor of hot fat, so that 
Polly’s head ached and she felt miser- 
ably ill. 

When Hugh came, she ran to meet him 
cheerfully, and hurried on the dinner, 
hoping he would think things were good 
even if they were not. But Hugh knew 
only too well when things were good. He 
ate only a little of the soup, exclaimed over 
the fewness of the scallops, and dispatched 
his portion in a few bites. He asked for 
bread and butter to fill out the meager 
meal, but Polly had forgotten to order 
bread, and there was only enough for 
breakfast. For dessert there were apple 
meringues, which somehow—Polly did not 
know why—were shriveled. The reading 
lamp went out because she had neglected 
to fill it, and there was a button off Hugh’s 
last pair of pajamas. 

It was the finishing touch. They quar- 
reled that night as they had never quar- 
reled before. It was only when Polly 
broke down and wept bitterly that Hugh 
became the lover again, and took her in 
his arms and kissed her. And they re- 
solved that they would never quarrel 
again—never! 

But there was happiness in the little 
home as well as discontent. Polly had a 
severe attack of neuralgia, and Hugh 
stayed home from the office and cared 
for her tenderly. He brought her flowers 
each day, and smoothed her head with 
heavy fingers that tried to show the 
affection that he felt. And Polly was 
happy and delighted. Once he brought 
her candy, and Polly spoke of the wonder- 
ful candy she had had in college. The 
next morning the postman brought her 
a five-pound box of it. Hugh had ordered 
it for her at once. 

Her birthday came, and Hugh departed 
for the office without a word. Polly was 


Pre’ welcomed the task of keep- 


bitterly disappoint- 
ed, but about the 
middle of the fore- 
noon a man drove 
up to the door in 
a shiny, black coupe- 
let, rang the bell, 
and went away. 
Polly dashed out, 
and there, tied on 
the handle of the car 
door, was a card 
bearing her name 
and address. 

She phoned Hugh 
at once, and he came 
home to share her 
pleasure in the gift. 
“Tt’s just a little car, 
but I thought you’d 
likeit todo yourshop- 
ping in,’’ he ex- 
plained. 

Polly thought, that 
night, that life in 
these days was mar- 
riage as she _ had 
visioned it. 

“Please, God, let 
me keep things this 
way,’ she prayed, 
while Hugh slept by 
her side. 


HEY had, a 
few days after 
Polly was her- 
self again, a 
long talk together. 
It was Polly who 
suggested it very 
seriously. Made 
Hugh sit down in his 
chair, while she faced 
him across the table. 

“You see, Hugh,” 
she explained. “I 
had time to do a 
lot of thinking about 
us, while I was 
sick. And I wanted 
to talk it over with 
you.” 

He was a little puz- 
zled. ‘‘Why, sure, 
Polly. What is on your mind?” 

“Tt’s something like this, Hugh,” she 
told him. ‘You see, I irritate you some- 
times, and make you nervous and mad, 
and I want to talk it over with you and 
try to plan not to do it.” She saw the 
protest in his eyes, and cried: “I’m not 
criticising you, Hugh. I know I am 
irritating sometimes. But we’re married 
to each other, and we love each other, and 
we ought to be happy together. And I 
think we can do it by just being frank with 
each other, don’t you?” 

“T thought we’d been pretty happy 
lately,”’ he suggested. 

“We have, Hugh!” she agreed. 
I want to keep on that way.” 

“But look here, Polly,” he protested 
affectionately. “You don’t irritate me. 
It’s just when I’m grouchy, or mad at 


“But 
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Hugh had to hurry to catch his train, and 
to the station; thought: “‘She’ll think I’m 


T HE 


myself, or hungry or something, that 
I ever get sore at you.” 

“T know,” she nodded wisely. 

“And besides, I do a lot more to make 
you mad than you do,” he added. “Oh, 
I know I’m an untidy sort of animal 
around the house, leaving my clothes 
around and messing things up, and I’m 
not thoughtful, Polly. But I try to be.” 

“Well, you see, Hugh,” she interrupted, 
flushing happily, “you see, I thought that 
the next time I do something to irritate 
you, you ought to just tell me and make 
me stop it, and I would stop it; and then 
we’d gradually get so we wouldn’t ever 
irritate each other.” 

He laughed, leaning across the table 
toward her. “Reform each other, Honey? 
Oh, I don’t take these things as seriously 
as you do. They’re just a part of being 
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forgot to wave to Polly when he passed their kitchen window. He realized this omission when halfway 


sore. I'll have to go back.” 


When he burst into the house, he found her sobbing over the dishes 


ADVEN FURERS 


By Ames 


Ben 


married, aren’t they? Getting used to 
each other’s ways. There are bound to 
be times when you’re mad, but it’s such 
fun making up afterward.” 

“T don’t think it’s quite—worth it,” she 
suggested. 

They talked for an hour, but came to no 
conclusion save the old, familiar one, that 
they loved each other dearly. But Polly 
began thereafter, in her wise fashion, to 
mold Hugh in little things and by small 
means; to lead him to do the things she 
wished him to do. Once or twice, when 
he departed in the morning leaving his 
soiled garments on their bedroom floor, 
she allowed them to remain there all day, 
so that he discovered them, shamefacedly, 
when he came home in the evening. By 
rising a little earlier herself, she contrived 
to go down-stairs ahead of him, and so 


Williams 


left to him the task of turning back the 
bedclothes and opening the windows. 
When her small ruses were successful, or 
when he saw through them, yet yielded, 
laughing at her tenderly, she was delighted. 
When he was impervious to her indirec- 
tions, she began to plan more direct ways 
of reaching him. 

During the early winter there was 
one habit of hers which more than 
once made Hugh impatient; she was 
never punctual, and he always was. 
One afternoon she was to meet his train 
with the car so that she might hurry 
him home to dress in time to go out to 
dinner. She was late, and he walked 
almost all the way home before meeting 
her. Another day they were to go shop- 
ping together for a rug for their living- 
room, and she was twenty minutes late 


at the meeting place. There were other 
instances ... 

Early in December the climax came. 
He had been working unusually hard for 
some days past; they had been out 
several evenings in succession and were 
sleepy as well as tired. He had left her 
that morning with a headache that made 
her miserable. This headache had caused 
a moment of irritation between them; 
it made her slow with breakfast, and 
the coffee, when it was done, was weak 
and murky. Because he hated to leave 
her alone and in pain, he was impatient 
with her weakness. Said bitterly that 
it seemed as though she might have 
learned to make coffee by now. He had 
to hurry away to catch his 8:13 train, 
and in his haste, after kissing her good- 
by at the door, forgot to wore te her 
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after turning the corner, when he passed 
their kitchen window. 

He realized this omission when half-way 
to the station; thought angrily: “She’ll 
think I’m sore. She’s probably crying. 
I'll have to go back!” 

On the homeward way, however, affec- 
tion for her beat down all other feelings, 
and when he burst into the house and found 
her sobbing over her dishes, he gathered 
her in his arms and reassured her, and 
kissed her tears away, and left her laughing 


: happily when he ran to catch the 8:37. 


The warm knowledge that he had made 
her happy stayed with him all that day. 
He was to meet her at six forty-five in the 
evening for dinner and the theater, and 
he planned that they would meet in the 
hotel lobby and kiss each other openly, 
as brother and sister might do. There 
was always a curious, stolen pleasure for 
them in these public kisses. 

But Polly was late, this evening. Hugh 
had come to expect her to be late; he him- 
self came five minutes after the appointed 
time to the rendezvous. And she was not 
there. He knew she had driven the car to 
town and would put it in a garage till after 
the theater; thought the traffic might have 
delayed her. But at ‘seven she had not 
come. By that time he was beginning to 
worry about her, his quick imagination 
conjuring up scenes of collision and disas- 
ter. There had been a shower during the 
afternoon; the streets were slippery. He 
pctured her bruised and torn; by five 
minutes past seven he imagined her maimed 
for life; by ten minutes past, he thought 
she must have-been killed. 

But at a quarter past seven she rushed 
into the lobby, cheeks flushed, eyes 
shining, beautiful. as Polly always 
was—and damnably safe and sound. 
It happened that he stood at one 
side near the telephone booths, and 
she did not instantly perceive him. 
He slipped into one of these booths 
and pretended to be telephoning, 
while he watched her covertly 
through the glass of the door. 

He saw her look all around the 
lobby and then go to the clerk’s desk 
and make some inquiry. When she 
turned away, theré was concern in 
her eyes; she was worried because he 
was not there. The humor of this 
appealed to him; he chuckled a little; 
decided to play a joke on her, to stay 
hidden for a minute and let her worry. 
It might give her an idea of how he 
felt when she was late. 

She sat down across the lobby, and 
her foot tapped the floor, her eyes 
watching those who came in from the 
street. Then she glanced toward the 
telephone booths and fumbled in her 
purse, and he thought, “She is going 
to telephone home to see if I’m 
there.” He decided she would come to 
this booth in which he hid, and 
thought he would step out and surprise 
her, but when presently she passed within a 
yard of him, he stayed where he was. He 
suddenly perceived that he would make a 
ridiculous figure if he now revealed himself; 
that she would be rightfully angry at him 
for acting childishly. There seemed no way 
out of his dilemma; it was now too late to 
reveal himself; his jest had become serious. 

He wondered what she would do, and 
after some thought called his mother on 
the telephone. “I’ve missed Polly some- 
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how,” he told her. “She hasn’t called 
you, has she?” 

His mother had not heard from Polly 
at all. 

“Well, if she calls,” he directed, “tell 
her I’m on my way home, will you?” 

“On your way home?” 

“Tf I don’t find’ her, Tl start right 
away.” 

A little after that, he saw Polly cross 
the lobby and go out to the street. He 
followed her in some haste to be sure what 
she did—and ran into her on the sidewalk 
just outside the entrance. 

Polly cried: “Oh, there you are! I’ve 
been so frightened, Hugh! I thought 
something had. happened to you.” 

The doorman watched them with a 
smile, and Hugh took her arm and led her 
away and said severely, 

“T’ve been waiting almost an hour for 
you.” 

“But I’ve been here fifteen or twenty 
minutes,”’ she said. 

“J—” He hesitated. ‘Well, I missed 
you somehow. We'll get something at 
the drug store. I just telephoned mother 
to tell you I was starting home. I'd 
given you up.” 

She laughed at him teasingly. “Oh, 
you wouldn’t really have gone home, Hugh. 
You knew I’d come, even if I was late.” 

He was so glad his dilemma had been 
solved that he melted. ‘Well, it would 
have been a good lesson for you, anyway,” 
he told her smilingly. ‘Some day, when 
you’re late, I will.” 

“T did mean to be on time,” she 
pleaded. “But my hair wouldn’t go 
up at all. I washed it today. Where 


THE WAYFARER 
By Margaret Widdemer 


O, let me see your happiness! 
O, let me warm my hands 

At your bright hearth-flame, all the more 
That mine no longer stands: 


If I may see the goldenness 
Your hearts have leave to wear, 
I can remember broken things 
And dream them whole and fair. 


You need not hide for mercy’s sake 
The holy mirth you know. 

I will flush, too, because you love, 
Be glad in your heart’s glow— 


Only, perhaps, if you should smile 
Across small heads at night, 

Seeing me stand within the door, 
A little shade the light. 





were you all the time I was waiting?” 

“Worried sick for fear you were in an 
accident,” he told her. “Pictured you 
dead or something.” 

“Oh, you poor Hugh! All this time?” 

He laughed. ‘Well, as a matter of fact, 
when you came in I saw you, but I thought 
I’d let you worry for a while. So I kept 
out of sight.” 

She looked up at him with puzzled eyes. 
“When you knew I was there, Hugh? 
You hid from me?” 





“Yes. Just for a joke?” 

“But you knew I’d be worried.” 

‘Well, I’d been worried before you came.” 

“But I was miserably panicky, Hugh, 
You must have seen that!” 

They had found a soda fountain, ordered 
chocolate malted -milk-and-egg shakes, 
The face which she lifted to him was 
unhappy; her lips were quivering, and her 
eyes were full of hurt. 

“It frightens me, Hugh, to think you 
deliberately made me unhappy.” 


He said softly, so that the clerk might , 


not hear: “It’s all right, Flinders. [I’m 
sorry It was just a kid trick of mine.” 

But he was resentful because she could 
not understand that when she was late, 
she hurt him as much as he had now hurt 
her. She was, he thought, unreasonable. 

The play turned out to be dull; they 
drove home almost without speaking, each 
sleepy and tired, each patiently polite. 
Slowly prepared for bed, kissed, and slept 
from sheer weariness. 


XIII 
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UGH next morning woke at daylight, 
as his habit was; he could never make 
amends for late hours by late rising. But 
the day proved to be unreasonably warm 
and rainy and overcast, depressing to the 
soul, and he was unwilling to get out of bed. 
He turned where he lay to look at Polly. 
She slept deeply as she always did, pressed 
down into a little ball, her brown head 
almost submerged in the pillow. ‘Her 
hands were folded under her cheek, and 
her long lashes lay like a veil. 

He thought her beautiful and wished to 
take her in his arms, but knew how 
Polly hated to be waked in the morn- 
ing, so refrained. Yet he could not 
take his eyes from her as she lay there, 
and the longer he looked at her, the 
more hungry he became for the glance 
of her eye and the cheer of her smile. 

When she still slept impassively on, 

he turned on his other side at last, his 
back toward her. After an interval 
he turned back again to find her still 
asleep, and now found it difficult to 
be comfortable in any position, and 
moved restlessly in the bed. At one 
of his more abrupt movements, Polly 
stirred sleepily and frowned a little, 
and a few minutes later on, when he 
drew up his feet and raised his knees, 
she said sleepily: 

“Oh, Hugh dear, can’t you lie still? 

I’m so sleepy.” 

“Well, good lord, Polly, it’s time to 

get up,” he protested. 

“Not Sunday morning,” she beg- 

ged. “I want to sleep a little while.” 

“Oh, all right,” he assented angrily, 

and her hand reached out to touch 

his cheek reassuringly, but she mad- 
deningly did not open her eyes. 

A few minutes later he got out of 
bed with a brusque movement, and she 
asked, 

“Are you getting up?” 

“Well, I’m not going to lie abed all day.” 

“T’ll get up pretty soon, dear,” she 
promised. “I just want another little 
nap.” 

He bathed noisily and returned to the 
bedroom to dress. In tying his tie, he 
discovered that the mirror of his chiffonier 
had been adjusted at such an angle that 
he could not see himself without stooping. 
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Sometimes they took bacon or chops and bread and coffee and potatoes and walked down the beach and built a 


driftwood fire, cooking their supper beside the sea. 


Polly always did this, always tilted his 
mirror when she dusted the chiffonier; he 
had protested so many times. You 
couldn’t change her; she was as immovable 
asa stone wall, He tilted the mirror back 
into position against the wall, and Polly 
stirred restlessly in the bed, so that he felt 
likea brute. Presently he went down-stairs. 

He was nauseated with hunger, and 
went into the kitchen to brew coffee, and 
ate cereal and cream. The coffee was 
not good, and he pitied himself as he 
drank it. Then he washed the dishes and 
put them away with a feeling of virtue. 
Polly was still asleep up-stairs. When he 
came back into the front of the house, he 
cast resentful eyes upward. 


The boy had neglected to leave his 
Sunday papers, and he took the car and 
drove down-town and got half a dozen 
New York and Boston sheets and brought 
them home with him. Settled himself in 
the living-room and began to read. No 
sound from Polly at first; it was not till 
nearly eleven o’clock that he heard her 
slippers scuffing to and fro upstairs. Those 
slippers of hers, always sliding along the 
floor. Why didn’t she ever lift her feet? 

Polly had not slept very well after Hugh 
got up; her eyes felt hot and tired, and she 
was nervous. Every sound Hugh made 
belowstairs shattered the flimsy structure 
of her dreams. The persistent rustling of 
his papers as he opened each section finally 


Hugh exerted himself to make Polly happy that summer 


made even the pretense of sleep impossible; 
she thought Hugh might be a little more 
quiet, might at least shut the living-room 
door. She began to dress resentfully. 
Hugh, hearing her movement, wished she 
would hurry and come down-stairs; he 
wanted to see her, was jealous even of 
this sleep which kept her from him. Hugh 
was not jealous of other men; had, in fact, 
no occasion to be, since Polly saw no one 
except his personal friends, who were 
usually married and had eyes only for 
their wives. But Hugh did resent any- 
thing which kept Polly away from him; 
wanted her all to himself always, even 
when he was most irritated with her. The 
lingering processes (Continued on page 202) 











That into every home where a baby is expected there may come a rosy 





picture of health and happiness, is the hope of Good Housekeeping 


and 


is the reason for the new department described below 


The Health and Happiness Club 


cA Service for the Mother-to-be and the Baby-to-come 


By Josephine Hemenway Kenyon, M. D. 


HEN a note comes saying that 

an invited guest is glad to accept 

her invitation to make her a 

visit, the hostess-to-be sees that 
everything is done that will increase the 
comfort and happiness of the expected 
visitor. The house is made spic and span; 
food is planned for her pleasure and well- 
being; the things she likes and needs are 
made ready for her; the daily routine is 
adjusted to meet her known predilections; 
the hostess tries to keep herself in such a 
state of mind and body that she may not 
only serve but enjoy her guest. And in 
the name of hospitality we approve. But 
why should there be less care and fore- 
thought when a little human soul an- 
nounces that it has accepted your invita- 
tion to be born—to become the most 
important guest that will ever enter your 
house? It will depend upon you as no 
other guest ever will; its life will be yours 
io shape and mold, to enrich and bless— 
but much will depend upon your prepara- 
tion for its coming. 

Statistics that have been collected by 
the Children’s Bureau and other agencies— 
statistics that were printed again and 
again when Goop HovusEKEEPING was 
urging the passage of the Sheppard-Towner 
Bill—prove that the most important 
time in the life of the mother and the 
child is the time preceding the child’s 
birth. Lack of care at this time results 
in the death of approximately twenty 
thousand mothers a year—one mother 
in every 150—in more than 100,000 
still-births, in more than 100,000 deaths 
of babies under one month of age. Thesad 
part of it all is that most of these deaths 
are peeyentable with just a little care and 
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forethought. It doesn’t take much to 
keep a’coming mother well, for, as the 
Children’s Bureau says, “pregnancy is 
not a disease—it is only health under a 
strain.”” The woman who learns how to 
ease that strain is the woman who is 
preparing for her little guest so that his 
coming may be attended with the minimum 
of danger to herself and him and with the 
maximum of comfort and ease to both. 

To help expectant mothers to make 
ready for their little guests, we have 
prepared a service that is as fine as could 
be imagined. It consists of a monthly 
letter—eight in all—by one of the best 
woman doctors in all this country—Dr. 
Josephine Hemenway Kenyon. Out of 
a wealth of experience—she was for six 
years associated with Dr. Holt at the 
Babies Hospital in New York, was for 
nearly three years supervisor of the health 
work of the Y. W. C. A., and is now both 
a practicing physician and a lecturer on the 
care of children at Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia University—Dr. Kenyon has 
selected just those vitally important things 
to say to the young mother-to-be, so that 
she may undertake the coming event with 
equanimity, and in the knowledge that she 
has left nothing to chance. When you 


read these letters from a mother-physician 
to you, we are sure that you will be glad 
that her heart has prompted her to put 
her knowledge and experience at your 
service. 

We would not have you think, however, 
that these letters will enable you to get 


along without a doctor until the last 
month orso. In Dr. Kenyon’s first letter 
she says, “‘My first advice is to decide what 
physician you will have, and then go and 
see him.” Throughout the series that 
advice will be repeated, for personal 
medical care can not be dispensed with. 
But there are—and this is the reason the . 
letters were written and why we think 
every coming mother should have them— 
many things that the busy doctor will not 
tell you, and to know these things may 
make the difference between comfort and 
discomfort for you. Remember that this 
entire time, before your baby comes, 
should be a well time for you, a time of 
freedom from aches and pains. And 
these letters will help to make it such a 
time for you, and a joyous time as well— 
one without worries, one filled with happy 
tasks and preparation for the little, com- 
ing guest. 

If you wish the service, send us fifty 
cents in stamps, your name and address, 
and tell us when you expect your baby. 
Each month a letter will be sent to you, 
telling just what to do that month. We 
can not accept a subscription for less than 
the whole series; the letters from the first 
month to the month you need will be sent 
you at the time you subscribe. In other 
words, if. your baby is coming in five 
months, the letters for the first four 
months will also be sent. The letters are 
nicely printed in pamphlet form so that 
you can conveniently keep them. They 
will be sent in plain envelopes. 

Mothers of the babies of 1923, will you 
join? Address The Health and Happl- 
ness Club, Good Housekeeping, 119 W. 
40th Street, New York City. 
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Seasonal Meats and Relishes 


By 


Suggestions 


HANKSGIVING DAY is the day 

of all the year when intimacy and 

sociability at the dining hour should 

always prevail. These qualities are 
enhanced by the use of the refectory table 
now included in the most popular and 
newest dining-room equipment. The nar- 
rowness of the table permits the charm of 
intimacy, further increased when all the 
covers are placed on the sides, eliminating 
any formality of presiding hosts. 

The latest type of refectory table may 
be extended at either or both ends, thus 
producing. three lengths of table which 
proves exceedingly useful. Where the 
table is without extensions, and the family 
is small, the hostess occupies the head of 
the table for breakfast and luncheon with 
the family at either side; at dinner when 
there is meat to serve, the host may take 
her place. For Sunday night or after the 
theater supper, when the maids are dis- 
missed, the tea cart will be found an 
invaluable adjunct to informal serving. 

Because the refectory table is new to 
many, we are showing one set for the 
Thanksgiving dinner. Fruit and flower con- 
tainers of any suitable shape may be chosen, 
but they should be low. The compdte and 


beakers shown are of aquamarine glass, as 
are the candlesticks, the nut and candy 
compdtes, and the goblets and small glasses. 

Linen for these oblong tables may be 


Kitchen 


weave with Italian cut-work is exceedingly 
appropriate, while the sheerest of linen 


Mabel Jewett Crosby 
from the Institute 
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MENU 


Scallops Cocktail 
Cream of Tomato Soup | 
Crisped Paprika Crackers 
Olives Salted Nuts | 
Roast Stuffed Capon 
Chestnut Dressing Giblet Gravy 
Jellied Cranberry Sauce 
Grilled Sweet Potatoes 
OnionsinCream MashedTurnips 
Romaine Salad French Dressing 
Cream Cheese Balls Crackers 
Gooseberry Bar-le-duc 
Cracker Pudding WhippedCream 
Fruit Nuts Cluster Raisins 
Café Noir 


Celery 
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of finest texture, bordered with Mosaic, 
or delicate French cut-work edged with 
golden-tinged Italian lace. The runner 
type of cloth is preferable, although the 
entire top of the table may be covered as 
in the illustration. The creamy, heavy 





with fine French lace is also excellent. 
There is one advantage in using the runner 
with the extension type of table, for oblong 
doilies, matching the runner, may be added 
at either end, carrying out the linen scheme 
with perfect correctness. Napkins match 
the runner and doilies in texture and 
ornamentation. Dinner napkins of plain 
linen are again in vogue, the very newest 
being oblong in shape, just half the size of 
the old square napkin. 

For the Thanksgiving gathering, which 
is of the old-fashioned variety with all the 
relatives from far and near present, there 
is no better selection for the dinner piéce 
de résistance than a large turkey, roasted 
toaturn. The turkey may be stuffed with 
a filling different from the one used the 
year before, so as to add a new note to the 
repast. Giblet, oyster, chestnut, and sau- 
sage stuffings are all delicious. Or sausages 
may be used in the trussing, thus adding a 
new flavor. The relish which accompanies 
the meat dish is often the making of the 
meal. It is sometimes the only way that 
real individuality may be shown. Cran- 
berries are always excellent as an accom- 
paniment to roast turkey, but perhaps you 
have never made the relish this way: wash 
one quart of cranberries and put them 
through the food chopper. Place shen in 

> 








To remove the 
tendons from 
the legs of a 
fowl, always cut 
through the skin 
just above the 
foot, being care- 
ful not to cut 
the tendons 
lying just 
under the skin 


a saucepan with one cupful of water, bring 
to a boil, and boil six minutes; add two 
cupfuls of granulated sugar, boil three 
minutes longer, and pour into a cold, wet 
mold to set. Serve unmolded. Individ- 
ual molds may be used if preferred. 

An equally good choice when dinner is 
being prepared for a large gathering is a 
suckling pig. Stuffed with a bread-crumb 
dressing highly spiced with sage, roasted 
to a delicate, even brown, and served on 
a bed of curly parsley, a suckling pig 
presents a festive appearance. 

Apples are always a good accompani- 
ment to roast pork. Here are a few 
especially good apple combinations which 
may be new and which are, at any rate, 
well worth trying. They are excellent to 
serve at Thanksgiving dinner. For Quince 
Apple Sauce, wash, pare, core, and slice 
enough sweet apples to make three pints. 
Prepare in the same way one pint of sliced 
quinces. To the apples and quinces, placed 
in a saucepan, add one quart of boiling 
water and cook for about one hour over a 
slow fire. Ten minutes before taking up 
add one cupful of brown sugar. To make 
Cranberry Apple Sauce, wash, pare, core, 
and slice one and one-half cupfuls of 
apples. To these add one 
and one-half cupfuls of 
cranberries and one cup- 
ful of water; cook slowly 
until soft. Then add one 
cupful of sugar and stir 
until the sugar is thor- 
oughly dissolved. Serve 
hot. For Apple Sauce 
and Onions, stir together 
equal quantities of un- 
sweetened apple sauce 
and cooked onions. 

Serve hot. 

For the smaller party, 
a capon is an exception- 
ally good choice. These 
will weigh at Thanks- 
giving, time from eight 


to ten pounds. Stuff with a giblet or sage 
dressing, truss, and roast exactly like 
chicken or turkey. “The capon flesh is 
juicy, very tender, and full-flavored. 

A cranberry and apple jelly is a happy 
combination for a relish accompaniment. 
For Applecran Jelly, take equal quantities 
of cranberries and apple cut into small 
pieces. Cover with water so that the fruit 
is just covered and boil until the fruit is 

soft. Strain the 
juice through a 
jelly bag. Cover 
the pulp again 
with water and 
boil a second 
time, strain as 
before, and com- 
bine the two lots 
of juice. Add 
- three-fourths as 
much sugar as 
juice and boil 
until the usual 
jelly test is ob- 
tained. Pour into 
sterilized glasses 


SANA RAR RRA 


Slip a fork under tendons; twist and 
pull down toward foot until they 
loosen at second joint; pull them 
out; now cut feet off where the two 
bones join; remove oil sack above tail 


Proceed to cut up fowl. Sever legs, 
cutting through the skin under each 
leg where attached to body; bend 
back leg, breaking joint; cut through 
it; sever entire leg in one piece 


and when cold seal with hot paraffin, 

A Crown Roast of Lamb or Pork gives 
a more decorative effect than the more 
ordinary cuts. For this reason, they, too, 
may well be the main dish selection when 
a group of people is to be served. Six 
ribs from each side of a rack of pork or 
lamb are required for this dish, and each 
rib should be trimmed in the same way 
that lamb chops are cut when Frenched, 
only the ribs are not separated. Then the 
sections of meat are turned so that the 
bones are on the outside, and fastened 
together in a circle. The crown thus made 
may be filled with any stuffing desired. 

With either of these roasts, make rich, 
smooth, brown gravy and plan the relish 
accompaniment with care. With the 
Crown Roast of Pork, serve any of the 
apple combinations suggested above. With 
the Crown Roast of Lamb, serve either 
currant mint jelly or apple mint jelly. In 
either case, make the jelly in the usual way. 
Bruise several sprays of fresh mint, and 
during the last few. minutes of cooking, 
pass them through and through the boiling 
sirup until the desired flavor is obtained. 


When either roasting 
or fricasséeing fowl 
the removal of the ten- 
dons from the legs im- 
proves the meat. The 
directions for cleaning 
fowl are not included 
here as this will be 
done by your butcher 
when purchased 
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After removing, cut each leg 
apart at the joint between 
the thigh and the lower part 





Add vegetable green coloring to the apple 
mint jelly, pour into sterilized glasses, and 
seal with hot paraffin when set. _ 

When the Thanksgiving dinner is to be 
eaten en téle @ téte, a roast chicken will 
prove large enough, but for variety use a 
rice stuffing instead of the usual bread- 
crumb one. To make this, cook until 
tender one-half cupful of rice in boiling 
salted water. Drain, pour cold water 
through it, and dry thoroughly in a warm 
oven. Add to the rice one minced onion 
which has been cooked in one tablespoonful 
of fat, one-half teaspoonful of salt, one-half 
teaspoonful each of thyme, sage, marjoram, 
and pepper, and a few grains of cayenne 
pepper. Mix all together thoroughly. 
Make a giblet gravy. To do this, boil the 
giblets until tender, adding a little salt and 
a small onion, chopped. Then chop the 
giblets fine, use the liquor in making the 
gravy from the fat left in the roasting pan, 
and add the giblets just before serving. 
Serve as accompaniments a clear mold of 
cranberry jelly with plenty of crisp, white 
celery and ice-cold olives. 

Or guinea chickens may be the choice. 


ETE, 


Tradition calls for pies 
at Thanksgiving time. 
Our latest food bulle- 
tin, Pies and Pastries, 
will help you in obtain- 
ing perfect results. 
Send 25c. to Good 
Housekeeping Insti- 
tute, 105 West 39th 
Street, New York City 


and then using cleaver; divide back in two pieces 


Breast may be divided in halves, cutting as shown i 
at end of ribs; cut off neck from top piece of back # 


Around Thanksgiving time, they can usually 
be found tender at a weight of two to 
three pounds. In some sections, the bird 
is caponized and reaches a four-pound 
weight. It is the large, but tender, rapidly- 
fattened bird that is ideal for this Thanks- 
giving service. Guineas should be dressed 
and trussed much as chicken is prepared, 
being very sure that a slice of pork is 
placed over the breast and that it is kept 
in place by a 
trussing needle. 
Use any plain but 
highly seasoned 
stuffing. | Chop 
frills may be used 
on the drum- 
sticks if you wish. 
Garnish sparingly 
with crisp pars- 
ley. 

Then there are 
goose and duck, 
either of which 
is an excellent 
choice for the 
Thanksgiving 


Now cut body apart. Place fowl, neck 
down, on table; cut down through 
ribs parallel with back and breast, 
until knife hits hard bone. Grasp 
breast and back in either hand and, 
by pulling back and breast away from 
each other, break connecting joints. 
Cut through joints leaving back, ribs, 
and neck in one piece, breast in other 


s 


4 


To sever wings, 
cut through the 
skin where the 
wing is attached, 
bend it back 
until joint 
breaks; cut it 
off where the 
ends of bones 
are attached 
to the joint 


feast. For variety in stuffing, use one 
of mashed potatoes. To two cupfuls of 
riced potatoes, add three small onions 
which have been chopped and cooked 
with two tablespoonfuls of chopped salt 
pork, one-half teaspoonful of marjoram, 
one teaspoonful of salt, one-fourth tea- 
spoonful each of white pepper and pap- 
rika, a few grains of cayenne pepper 
and one tablespoonful of chopped parsley. 
Mix all well together. Do not forget when 
roasting a duck or a goose that the result 
will be supreme only when baked on a 
high rack in an open roaster. A successful 
method is to place a wire rack over the top 
of the roasting pan and then place the duck 
or goose, stuffed and trussed, on top of 
this. This arrangement gives plenty of 
space for surplus fat to drip to the bottom. 
Any one who objects to goose or duck on 
account of the “fatty” taste, would imme- 
diately withdraw his objection once this 
method was tried. 

For the family which has a huntsman 
in its group, it may not be too far- 
fetched to suggest for the Thanksgiving 
meat a saddle of venison to be roasted in 
a brisk oven, a squirrel or a rabbit pie, 
or atat ‘possum. A piquant chutney fs a 
delicious relish to (Continued on page 198) 
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For Cream of Tomato Soup, first obtain toma- 
to juice by putting seasoned, canned tomatoes 
through a sieve, then melt butter and add flour 


Cream of Tomat.o Soup 


The 


HEN you know how, it is no 
more difficult to make cream of 
tomato soup than it is to boil 
an egg or toast a slice of bread. 

But to make it well one should have 
mastered first the secrets of a white sauce, 
for a white sauce is the foundation of 
practically all cream soups. 

A well-made white sauce should be 
creamy, ivory-tinted, smooth, a velvety 
sauce that clings but does not stifle, blend- 
ing its delicate flavor with, and enhancing 
that of the soup stock with which it is com- 
bined. And yet, why is it that it is often 
so poorly made? Either the milk is heated 
with the butter and the thickening of 
flour and water stirred to a paste and added 
later; or the butter and flour are blended to- 
gether over the heat and scalded milk add- 
edtothem. In the first instance, a lumpy, 
half-cooked sauce tasting of raw flour is 
very apt to be the result. In the second 
method the hot milk has a tendency to 
cook the tiny particles of butter and flour 
so that instead of the creamy sauce that 
one hopes for, a hot, milky liquid with 
minute dumplings floating about in it is 
often the result. But there is a third 
method, and in the judgment of Goop 
HOUSEKEEPING INSTITUTE it is the best 
one of all. In this method the butter and 
flour are blended over the heat and cold 
milk is added gradually while stirring con- 
stantly. A creamy result can not fail 
you if you follow this last procedure. 

White sauce may be 
prepared either as a 
thin white sauce to be 
used in scalloped dish- 
es or creamed soups; 
as a medium white 
sauce to be used in 
preparing cream toast, 
vegetables, fish, and 
meat; or as a thick 
white sauce to use in 
making croquettes. 

Thin white sauce calls 
for one tablespoonful 


When well blended, add 
the tomato juice grad- 


ually; cook until thick 
78 


each of butter and flour to each cupful of 
milk; medium white sauce calls for two 
tablespoonfuls each of butter and flour to 
each cupful of milk; and thick white sauce 
calls for three tablespoonfuls of butter and 
four tablespoonfuls of flour to each cupful 
of milk. The method of making is the 
same for all. 

A thin white sauce forms the basis of 
a cream of tomato soup, and undoubtedly 
the housewife’s greatest difliculty lies in 
combining this white sauce with the tomato 
purée in such a way as to produce a smooth, 
uncurdled result. The Institute has found 
a sure way out of this trouble by adding a 
small amount of soda to the tomato purée 
and thickening it as well. The following 
simple directions will insure a delicate, 
smooth, velvety cream of tomato soup: 


Bride’s Cookery Primer 


First, measure two cupfuls of canned toma- 
toes. Place in a saucepan together with 
one teaspoonful of salt, one-eighth tea- 
spoonful of pepper, one-half a bay leaf, 
one-half a small onion diced, one whole 
clove, and one-fourth teaspoonful of celery 
seed. Simmer gently for ten minutes, 
remove from the heat, and force through a 
fine sieve. Measure one and one-half cup- 
fuls of the tomato purée and set aside to 
cool. Meanwhile, prepare a white sauce 
in a double-boiler large enough to hold all 
the soup mixture when completed. In it 
melt two and one-half tablespoonfuls of 
butter. Then gradually add two and one- 
half tablespoonfuls of flour, stirring con- 
stantly. When perfectly smooth, add 
three cupfuls of cold milk, a little at a 
time, mixing thoroughly with the spoon. 
When all the milk has been added, stir 
the sauce well, then add one-half tea- 
spoonful of salt and one-eighth teaspoonful 
each of pepper and paprika, and cook 
until smooth and glossy. Move the white 
sauce to the back of the stove with enough 
heat under it to keep it hot. 

Now make the tomato sauce in a smaller 
double-boiler. Melt two tablespoonfuls of 
butter in the top of the double-boiler; 
add gradually two tablespoonfuls of flour, 
stirring constantly until smooth. Then 
add the one and one-half cupfuls of 
tomato purée a little at a time while stir- 
ring. Let cook until smooth and thickened. 
Then add one-eighth teaspoonful of baking 

soda and beat up well. 

At this point, add 
the tomato sauce to 
the white sauce, a 
little at a time, stiI- 
ring each addition of 
tomato sauce into the 
white sauce thorough- 
ly before adding more. 
Beat the soup up 
well and serve it at 
once. You should 
never allow this soup 
tostand before serving. 


Addthe baking-soda and 
blend the tomato sauce 
with the white sauce 
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[llustrations on the Institute 
pages are posed by us and pho- 
tographed by Bradley & Merrill 
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When Coffee Penuche is made 
by these directions it is 
velvety and smooth in texture 
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Coffee Brewing in Variety 


By Hester Conklin and Pauline Partridge 


Each recipe 


grant, comes from the coffee-pot. 

That first aroma that steals along 
the morning air arouses delicious anticipa- 
tions and sends a happy stimulation to the 
sleepiest brain. Little wonder that the 
morning beverage has such a far-flung rep- 
utation. : 

Coffee is planted, grown, packed, 
shipped, and sold with the utmost care for 
its flavor and goodness. The responsibil- 
ity for “carrying on,” for producing a 
drink that leaves no longing for anything 
better, rests on every individual coffee 
maker. And many a cup of coffee falls 
short of the perfection it should reach for 
lack of knowledge on the part of the 
housewife. 

With the increasing popularity of our 
national drink new appliances for coffee 
making have been invented and old meth- 
ods of making have been entirely revised 
to meet the continued improvement of the 
product itself. New uses and many de- 
licious combinations also have been dis- 
covered. At the present time it is merely 
a matter of choosing a method and select- 
ing the recipe best suited to the time of 
day and the desired service. Good coffee, 
the kind that arouses memory and appetite 
and satisfies the most fastidious palate, can 
be made in the modern appliances, or in an 
old-fashioned coffee-pot over a wood fire— 
if you only know how. It is all very 
simple, once you have the proper propor- 
tions and the correct cooking period. The 
coffee does the rést. In any case, how- 
ever, one fact should always be remem- 
bered: the best coffee can be made only 
from freshly ground beans. 

Percolated Coffee. Allow two level 
tablespoonfuls of medium ground 
coffee to each cupful of water. Either 
cold or hot water may be put in the 
lower part of the percolator. Place the 
coffee in the upper section and allow to 
percolate slowly. The secret of success 
IS hot to percolate too fast or too long. 
Five to eight minutes over gas, 
eight to ten minutes over coal or 
oil burners, and fifteen minutes if an 
electric percolator is used, are the 
periods which give the results, pro- 
vided the full capacity of the coffee- 
pot is utilized. It is not easy to make 
one good cup of coffee in a percolator 
whose capacity is four cups, and the 
Teason is that the liquid promptly 


HE joy of coffee begins before the 
golden-brown stream, hot and fra- 


tested in the 


boils when there is only a little present, 
and the perfect aroma is thus ruined. When 
less than half the capacity of the per- 
colator is to be used, be careful that the 
heat is so reduced that at no time does the 
coffee beverage itself boil. 

Boiled Coffee. Allow two level table- 
spoonfuls of coarsely ground coffee to each 
cupful of boiling water. Mix the 
coffee with an additional half-cupful of 
cold water. Put this into the pot, add the 
boiling water, bring to the boiling point, 
and allow to boil three minutes. Remove 
from the fire and add one-fourth cupful 
of cold water or a small piece of ice. Let 
stand a few moments to settle before 
serving. 

Filtered or Drip Coffee. This coffee 
is made in a pot which has a bag of 
several thicknesses of cloth at the top, 
in which the ground coffee is placed. 
Sometimes filter paper is used in place of 
the cloth. The boiling water is poured 
on it and allowed to drip into the pot 
below. First, pour boiling water into the 
pot and over the bag in order to heat 
thoroughly. Then place the coffee in the 
bag and pour the boiling water over it. 
Use two level tablespoonfuls of finely 
ground—pulverized—coffee for each cup- 
ful of boiling water. Put in a hot place 
while dripping, but do not allow to boil. 
If a stronger coffee is desired, pour the 
liquid over the grounds a second time, 
keeping it hot meanwhile. 

After-Dinner Coffee. This, when 
served in small cups as an aid to digestion 















COURTESY ROCHESTER STAMPING CO. 


A coffee service combining beauty and utility 


Institute 


kitchen 


after a hearty dinner, should have 
greater strength than the usual breakfast 
beverage. A pleasant custom of dis- 
pensing after-dinner coffee in the living- 
room has come into general observance 
during the past few years. The hostess 
pours the coffee herself, and the charm 
of informality adds greatly to this service. 
This coffee may be made by any of the 
methods previously given. Allow one- 
half the amount of water used in the 
foregoing recipes. Serve without cream 
and very strong. 

Sheik’s Coffee. This coffee should be 
made in a percolator. Allow a half- 
ring of dried orange peel and one-eighth 
teaspoonful of cinnamon to each table- 
spoonful of coffee, and place with coffee 
in the upper part of the percolator. Use 
proportions given in recipe for percolated 
coffee. Allow to percolate as directed above. 

Café Chocolate, combining chocolate and 
coffee, makes an excellent drink for serving 
at luncheon or an evening supper. Add 
two squares of unsweetened chocolate to 
one cupful of water and heat until the 
chocolate melts, stirring constantly. Boil 
for three minutes, add three tablespoonfuls 
of sugar, two cupfuls of hot milk, and two 
cupfuls of strong hot coffee, beat well, and 
serve immediately. If it is necessary, 
however, it may be kept hot until time to 
serve in a tightly covered double-boiler. 

The housewife often has asmallamount of 
coffee remaining which may be utilized in 
many delicious and attractive ways. Cake 
icings and desserts made with coffee are 

justly popular and provide a welcome 

variation from the more usual flavorings. 

Coffee Penuche is especially delicicus 
and is perhaps one of the most unusual 
ways of introducing the coffee flavor. 

Combine one cupful of brown sugar, one 

cupful of granulated sugar, one-fourth 

cupful of cream or milk, and one-half 
cupful of strong coffee. Bring to the boil 
while stirring constantly, and then cook 
without stirring until a little dropped 
in cold water will form a soft ball— 
238° F. Remove from the fire, place 
the pan in another pan of cold 
water, and let stand until the outside 
of the saucepan is thoroughly cool 
to the hand. Add one tablespoon- 
ful of butter, one-fourth teaspoon- 
ful of salt, and one cupful of chop- 
ped walnut meats. Beat until thick 
and creamy and mold on a buttered 
plate. Mark into squares and cool. 
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Baconized Macaroni and Corn makes an excellent dish for luncheon or supper 
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Winter Vegetable Suggestions 


Submitted by Readers and Tested by Us 


Each 


recipe 


Eggplant Pancakes 
795 Total Calories 124 Protein Calories 


1 medium-sized egg- 
plant 

2 cupfuls boiling water 

1144 teaspoonfuls salt 

Few grains cayenne 
pepper 


1 egg 
1 teaspoonful 

powder 
2 teaspoonfuls 

butter or margarin 
1 cupful bread flour 
% cupful milk 

Pare the eggplant, cut in pieces, and 
cook in a covered pan in the boiling water, 
to which one teaspoonful of salt has been 
added, until soft, about twenty minutes. 
Without draining off the liquor, mash with 
a potato masher. There will be about two 
cupfuls of pulp. To this add the milk, the 
egg well beaten, the melted butter, and the 
flour mixed and sifted with the rest of the 
salt, the pepper, and the baking-powder. 
Mix together well and fry like pancakes on 
a hot, well-greased griddle. Make the 
cakes small and serve as a vegetable at 
dinner. 

Mrs. P. G. Ratliff, 1056 W. Florence Ave., Los 
Angeles, Cal. 


baking- 


melted 


Baconized Macaroni and Corn 
2117 Total Calories 237 Protein Calories 
2 cupfuls macaroni or 1 cupful canned corn 
spaghetti 1 teaspoonful salt 


1% cupfuls medium 
white sauce 


\%4 teaspoonful pepper 
% teaspoonful paprika 
3 thin slices bacon 


Cook the macaroni until tender in plenty 
of boiling, salted water. Drain and pour 
cold water through it. Add to the white 
sauce the seasonings, corn, and cooked 
macaroni. Pour into a buttered baking- 
dish and over the top lay the bacon cut 
in squares. Bake fifteen minutes, or until 
the bacon is crisp, in a 500° F. oven. 

Mrs. H. W. LeSourd, Gun Hill St., Milton, Mass. 


Canned Tomatoes, Fried 


920 Total Calories 78 Protein Calories 


1 pint canned tomatoes % teaspoonful sugar 
2 tablespoonfuls butter 1 cupful bread flour 
or margarin 1 teaspoonful baking- 
1 teaspoonful salt powder 
% teaspoonful pepper 


Place the tomatoes in a bowl, add the 
butter melted, the salt, pepper, and sugar, 
and the flour sifted with the baking-pow- 
der. Drop spoonfuls the size of a large 
oyster some distance apart on a hot frying- 
pan containing a small amount of melted 
fat. Fry toarich brown on one side, turn, 
and brown on the other side. Place on a 
hot platter and serve at once. These cakes 
look much like fried fresh tomatoes. 

Edith M. Thomas, Quakertown, Pa, 


serves six unless 


FOOD FACTS 
YOU SHOULD KNOW 


ALLSPICE is the berry of the pimento, 
a native of the Island of Jamaica. Some 
pimentos are raised in South America 
and Mexico, but the best ones come 
from Jamaica. As the name implies, 
it resembles the flavor of blended cinna- 
mon, nutmeg, and cloves. Ground 
allspice and grated nutmeg add mate- 
rially to the flavor of pumpkin pies. 
Allspice is also used in all kinds of pick- 
ling and in canning spiced fruits and fish 


Spinach and Cheese Scallop 


1157 Total Calories 214 Protein Calories 

2 cupfuls cooked 1 cupful dried bread 
spinach crumbs 

1 cupful grated Ameri- 2 tablespoonfuls butter 
can cheese % teaspoonful salt 


Chop the spinach and add the salt. 
Arrange in a buttered baking-dish alter- 
nate layers of spinach, cheese, and crumbs, 
having the top layer of crumbs. Dot the 
surface with bits of butter and bake fifteen 
minutes in a 500° F. oven. This recipe 
serves four persons. 

M.W. Neilson, 21B West Channel Rd., Santa Monica, Cal. 


Creamed Turnips and Onions 

817 Total Calories 83 Protein Calories 
12 small white onions 1% teaspoonfuls salt 
6 medium-sized white 4% teaspoonful pepper 

turnips 1% cupfuls milk 
3 tablespoonfuls butter Minced parsley 
% cupful vegetable Paprika or grated 

liquor cheese 

3 tablespoonfuls flour 


Skin the onions and pare and dice the 
turnips. Place both together in a sauce- 
pan and cover with cold water. Bring 
quickly to the boiling-point and boil for 
five minutes. Drain and cover with boil- 
ing water and add one teaspoonful of salt. 
Cook until vegetables are tender. Drain, 
saving one-fourth cupful of the liquor. 
Melt the butter in a saucepan; add the 
flour, pepper, and the rest of the salt. 
Cook until bubbling, then add gradually 
the milk and the vegetable liquor, stirring 
constantly. Cook until thickened. Place 
the diced turnips in a serving dish; make a 
hollow in the center in which place the 
onions. Pour the white sauce over all 
and sprinkle the turnips with minced pars- 
ley and the onions with paprika or grated 
cheese. Green onions may be used in 


their season. 
M. E. Bakenhus, 459 Newton St., Seattle, Wash. 


otherwise 


stated 


Mushroom Stew 


1034 Total Calories 171 Protein Calories 

2 cupfuls diced mush- % teaspoonful white 
rooms pepper 

4cupfuls rich milk ¥% teaspoonful mace 

2 tablespoonfuls butter %4 teaspoonful celery 

2 tablespoonfuls flour salt 

% teaspoonful salt Oyster crackers 


About one-half pound of mushrooms will 
be needed. Peel and dice the mushrooms 
before measuring. Put the milk in a sauce- 
pan, add the mushrooms, and heat to the 
boiling-point. Cream together the butter 
melted and the flour and add the season- 
ings; stir this gradually into the milk and 
mushrooms. Allow to cook fifteen min- 
utes, stirring frequently. Serve at once 
with heated oyster crackers, 

Rachel F. Dahlgren, Redding, Conn. 
Mashed Potato Omelet 


828 Total Calories 160 Protein Calories 
1 cupful mashed % cupful diced bacon 
potatoes % teaspoonful salt 
4 eggs 1% teaspoonful pepper 
2 tablespoonfuls milk Paprika 
Minced parsley 


Try out the diced bacon in the frying- 
pan in which the omelet is to be made. 
Separate the eggs and add to the well- 
beaten yolks the mashed potatoes, milk, 
salt, and pepper. Fold in the egg-whites 
beaten until stiff. Skim the cooked bacon 
from the fat and pour the omelet into the 
pan. Sprinkle the top with the cooked 
bacon, minced parsley, and _ paprika. 
Cook slowly until a golden brown on the 
bottom; then place in a 350° F. oven to 
cook the top, or place at the bottom of the 
broiler oven. Fold, turn ‘out on a hot 

latter, and serve at once. 
Urs. Nelle H. Ermatinger, 255 10th St., Milwaukee, Wis. 
Toasted Parsnip Balls 


1395 Total Calories 215 Protein Calorus 

6 medium-sized % cupful ground 
parsnips peanuts 

1 cupful seasoned % cupful fine crumbs 
gravy 1% cupfuls seasoned 

% cupful water white sauce 

1 egg 1 teaspoonful salt 


Dilute the gravy with the water. Cook 
the parsnips in this diluted gravy until 
tender, allowing them to simmer until the 
liquid is absorbed. Then mash them and 
form into balls. Beat the egg and dip the 
balls in it. Then roll in the ground pea- 
nuts and then the crumbs, Place in 4 
shallow pan under the broiler flame to 
toast quickly. Serve on a hot platter with 
the white sauce poured over the toasted 
balls. Garnish with parsley or cress. 
Mrs. Nelle H. Ermatinger, 255 10th St., Milwaukee, Wis. 





GREAT FOR BREAKFAST—GOOD, HOT SOUP | 


We never know when to stop, 

We work till we’re ready to drop. 
There surely is nee 
For we've millions to feed 

Who think Campbell’s Soup is tip-top! 


Fo}, 2 JOSEPH CamppELL COMPANY nf a 
CAMDEN, N.J.,USA 


Tempting, delicious tomatoes 
sun-ripened on the vines! 


Plucked and made into Campbell's Tomato Soup 
the very same day! No wonder you like it. Fresh, 
ripe, luscious tomatoes, the pride of the famous Jersey 
tomato fields—enjoy them any day of the year in that 
delightful tomato puree known everywhere as 


Campbell’s Tomato Soup 


Every spoonful of it is just pure tomato, blended 
and spiced and enriched with smooth golden butter, 
according to the exclusive Campbell's recipe. Our 
French chefs are masters in their art. All the way 
from the planting of the seeds to the sealing of the 
soup, Campbell’s add their individual touch. You'll 
notice it at once! Try it this very night! 


21 kinds 12 cents a can 
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You Can Make This 
$35 Dress For 
Only %9.84 


HE smart crepe satin dress shown above 

would cost you at least $35 in the shops. Yet 

you can make it yourself for only $9.84. 
Here is the exact cost of the materials :— 


3 yards of brown crepe satin at $2.25 $6. 
1 yard of brown georgette crepe.................... 1. 
Beads, threads and fasteners ....... .94 
1 yard spider silk lining ... eee 
Total 39.84 


This is just one ample of what 3 you can save 
on all your clothes by making them yourself. 
You can have three or four times as many pretty 
things as the woman who pays high prices in the 
shops, or you can save half or more of what you 
have been spending for clothes each season. 

The Woman’s Institute has developed a wonder- 
ful new method by which you can learn easily and 
quickly, in spa:e time, amid the comfort and 
quiet of your own home surroundings, to make 
blouses, dresses, skirts, suits, coats, lingerie, hats, 
children’s clothes—everything you desire for 
yourself, your family and others. 

This plan is so simple you start making gar- 
ments at once ; so thorough that without previous 
experience you acquire in a few months, right at 
home, the skill of a professional dressmaker. 

There is not the slightest doubt about your 
ability to learn. More than 150,600 women and 
girls in city, town and country, in all circum- 
stances and of all ages, have proved by the 
garments they have made and the dollars they 
have saved the success of the Institute’s method. 


Serd for Handsome 64-page Booklet 


T te!!s all about the Woman’s Institute. It de- 

scribes the courses in detail, and explains how 
you, too, can learn easily and quickly, in spare 
time at home, to make your own clothes and hats, 
and dress better at less cost, or prepare for suc- 
cess in the dressmaking or millinery profession. 

Use the convenient coupon below or write a 
letter or post card to the Woman’s Institute, 
Dept. 8-L, Scranton, Penna. A copy of this 
handsome booklet will come to you, absolutely 
free, by return mail. 
-— — — — — TEAR OUT HERE — — — — — - 


WOMAN’S INSTITUTE 
Dept. 8-L, Scranton, Penna. 

Without cost or obligation, please send me one of 
your booklets and tell me how I can learn the sub- 
ject which I have marked below:— 

C] Home Dressmaking 


C Millinery 
CJ Professional Dressmaking 


LJ Cooking 


(Please specify whether Mrs, or Miss) 
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|is not disturbed. 





| is as follows: 


| purchased. 





|so that there y I : } 
| two compact rolls fastening each with a pin. 
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A Suggestion for 


When Tracing Embroidery Patterns 
When stamping goods with carbon paper, try 
this method instead of the old way of placing 
carbon paper between the pattern and goods. 
Pin the pattern on the wrong side of the goods 
to be stamped, and place the carbon paper on 
a table with the right side up. Place the right 
side of the goods down on the carbon paper 
and trace the design. When pinned on the 
wrong side of the goods there are no blue marks 
around the pin holes as in the other method, 
and the goods can be lifted up and the design 
seen as you trace without disturbing the pat- 
tern. If you are using a larger pattern than 
the size of the carbon paper the latter can be 
moved around where needed and the pattern 
Mrs. A. S.K., Ia. 


Casement Clcth Curtains-—-Recently in 
making thirty-five casement cloth curtains, I 
saved much time by using a warm iron for 
creasing the hems. To do this lay the curtain 
lengthwise on the board, turn the hem—in this 
case two inches—with the left hand, holding it 
in place with a foot rule. Draw the ruler along 
the hem just ahead of the iron, thus assuring 
a perfect measurement. Turn the opposite side 
|in the same way, then the ends. With the 


| four sides well creased in this manner, it is a 


comparatively simple matter to turn in the 
raw edges and pin or baste. 


Mrs. E. W.L., Minn. 


Ccllar and Cuff Sets—For school wear, 
I have found that collar and cuff sets for the 
popular separate blouses, if made of natural- 
colored linen, keep fresh much longer than the 
white ones and look better on almost any col- 
ored blouse. They are very simple to make if 
bound with three-eighths inch bias lawn tape, 
also in ecru or natural color. Bind the curved 
edges, and make a band for attaching the collar 
and cuffs out of two thicknesses of the bias 
lawn. Mrs. E. W. B., Minn. 


When Shrinking Wash Goods—The easi- 
est way I have found to shrink wash goods, 
Lay the material, folded as it is 
cut from the piece, in the bath tub. Cover it 
with cold water and weight down. Let it re- 
main in the water for several hours or until 
all the threads are thoroughly wet. Then pin 


| it by the selvage to the line, using sewing pins, 


not clothes pins. Put the pins close together 
about one-quarter of a yard apart. When it 
is almost dry I press it with a warm iron, and 
the material is as fresh appearing as when first 
Mrs. W.L. H., Mass. 


Bias Binding Always on Hand—I use a 
great deal of bias material for bindings, es- 


| pecially on the children’s clothes and under- 
} wear. 


To make this, take a yard of nainsook 
or any good muslin, fold the opposite corners 
together, crease and cut on the fold. Cut one 


| section into five-eighths inch strips and the 


other piece into three-fourths or ‘one-inch 
strips. Stitch the ends of each kind together 
are two long strips. Roll into 


Put them in the sewing machine drawer where 
they are always handy. The two widths will 
be found most convenient, and the time saved 
in having them always ready is surprising. 
Mrs. F. A. L., N.Y. 


In Selecting Buttons—In selecting but- 
tons for the children’s plain dresses, bloomers, 
etc., choose a standard button and buy by the 
gross. Then no time. is lost in matching but- 

Mrs. B. B. H.,N. J. 
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To Freshen Velours—I have found that 
a good way to freshen heavy velours suits and 
dresses is to hang the garment on a coat- 
hanger over the bath tub and turn on the hot- 
water faucet. Allow the garment to hang in 
the steam until it is quite damp. Then hang 
it out to dry and the weight of the material will 
do the necessary pressing. Always brush the 
garment well before steaming. 


Mrs. S. V.C., Wash. 


A Pin-Cushion on the Sewing-Machine— 
A piece of outing flannel wound around the 
“arm” of the sewing-machine makes a very 
handy emergency pin-cushion for the pins to ke 
removed or added as one stitches. 

Mrs. G. p.. Ind. 


Making Over the Kiddies’ Dresses—My 
small daughter possessed a dainty, white lawn 
frock prettily embroidered, the bottom of which 
was finished with a scalloped edge. The little 
dress was much too short for another season, 
and I laid it aside regretfully, thinking that it 
could be of no further use. But I had an in- 
spiration. I purchased a delicate pink organdy 
and added a three-inch applied hem to the 
skirt and a one and one-half inch applied hem 
to the sleeves, which were also finished with 
scallops. Not only was the dress wearable, but 
its attractiveness was doubled. As one friend 
remarked, ‘Those pink bands make that 
dress.” Mrs. C. G. L., Pa. 


To Protect Sensitive Fingers—Since knot- 
stitch bedspreads are the fashion and punch: 
work needles are used to make the French 
knots, one’s thumbs and index fingers suffer 
blisters. The red rubber finger tips offered 
at art stores are not always practical, as they 
sometimes shed a pink luster over the em- 
broidery. I found the thin, rubber, full-length 
fingers purchased at drug stores very satis- 
factory Mrs. G. M.S., N. J. 


An Emergency Pin-Cushion—An instruc- 
tor in sewing called the attention of her 
pupils to one of her most useful accessories, 
namely, a plump, little, three-inch, oblong pin- 
cushion firmly sewed on to a piece of inch-wice 
black ribbon and tied around the waist whcn 
sewing. The cushion comes on the left side 
about where we used to wear a watch tucked 
into the belt. And whether one is bending 
down to pin the hem of a skirt, or fastening a 
refractory pattern on the dress goods, there is 
no time or temper lost by the dressmaker wait- 
ing for pins. Mrs. E. B. D., la. 


Buy your Sewing Supplies in Quantities— 
My suggestion to every mother of several 
children is to buy the sewing necessities in 
quantities. I buy thread by the box, elastic 
by the piece, and several widths of bias binding 
to be used freely for finishing seams. Ten or 
more yards of white bloomer material the peor r 
width saves much goods. I buy pongee i) 
twenty-yard pieces or even more, then al 
dresses and bloomers are the same shade and 
grade. Buty remnants for rompers and blou:e’, 
but buy wisely. Mrs. B.B H.,N.J 


When Sewing— —I always keep my ironing 
board and iron in the sewing-room w hen dress- 
making, and iron most of the new seams. It 
is surprising how much easier it makes dress- 

making and how much neater are the results. 

Mrs. G. D., Ind. 
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Questions concerning foods, sanitation, and health will bz answered 
by Dr. Wiley only if a stamped, addressed envelop accompanies your 
request. No exceptions can be made to this rule. Prescriptional 
advice can not be given, nor can samples be analyzea. Address Dr. 


Youre sure of 


HOT WATER 
witha Pittsburg 


Opening any hot 
water faucet 
lights the heat- 
ing flame. Clos- 
ing the faucet 
extinguishes it. 
No limit on 
quantity — use 


Harvey W. Wiley, Director Good Housekeeping Bureau of Foods, 
Sanitation, and Health, Woodward Building, Washington, D. C. 


Sauer-Kraut Redivus 

I value your opinion so 
highly, as given in Goop 
HOUSEKEEPING, that I 
ask you to read the en- 
closed pamphlet and tell 
me if, in your opinion, 
these things are true or 
only an advertisement of 
sauer-kraut. If the state- 
ments are true, I shall 
begin taking the juice of 
sauer-kraut immediately. 


Mrs. M. W. L., Texas 


I have read the article 
on sauer-kraut; it is an 
amusing and in most 
instances a dietetically 


DE. WILEY has prepared for dis- 

tribution an important series of 
pamphlets: for children, ‘Artificial 
Foods for Infants,”’ and ‘“‘The Feed- 
ing of Older Children’’; for adults, 
“Constipation,” “‘Reducing and In- 
creasing the Weight,” and “‘Diet in 
Pregnancy and Lactation.”’ These 
pamphlets will be sent for five cents 
in stamps apiece and a stamped, ad- 
dressed envelop. All those inter- 
ested in health should send a stamped, 
self-addressed envelop for the ques- 
tionnaire designed for The League 
for Longer Life. With its aid, your 
exact physical condition may be 
determined and improvement made 


All Depends on the 
Character of the Ray 

I have a violet ray 
generator and am won. 
dering if that, used for 
ten-minute periods every 
other day or so on the 
bunch of nerves which 
have congested near the 
end of my spine, would 
be beneficial. 


Mrs. N. M., Iowa 


In regard to the use 
of the violet ray appar- 
atus at home, and with- 
out your physician’s ap- 
proval, I have my grave 
doubts. Treatment 


all you like. 


HE very act of turning on 

the water lights the heating 
flame inside the Pittsburg heater. 
Water heats instantly as it flows 
pure and fresh through the cop- 
per coils. Clean hot water is 
always ready in any quantity, 
day or night. No rust or sedi- 
ment. 


The Pittsburg heats just the 
amount you want—one gallon 
or a thousand—then it turns out 
the heating flame. Not a foot of 
gas is ever wasted. Thermostatic 
action prevents overheating. It 
is economical. You can afford 
one. Your home will be worth 

% more because you have it. 


Pittsburg 


AUTOMATIC GAS 


WATER HEATERS 


One of the eighteen sizes of 
Pittsburg heaters is just right 
for your home. Tell’ us how 
many people in your family and 
how many hot water faucets in 
your home, and we will recom- 
mend the size you need, and send 
you’ free an interesting book 
ealled “The Well Managed 
Home.” 

Look up the Pittsburg dealer in your 
town. It may be the local gas company 
or a prominent plumber, who can show 
you a Pittsburg in action and explain 
the easy terms on which you can buy 


one with only a little cash. Or write 
direct to us. 


Be sure you get a Pittsburg 


PITTSBURG WATER HEATER CO. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


| cide. 





correct story. Raw cab- 

bage, and presumably 

also sauer-kraut, is a very wholesome food from 
the point of view of vitamines and minerals. 
We eat too little cabbage. It belongs to that 
class of leaf vegetables to which spinach, let- 
tuce, etc., belong. These are not very nutri- 
tious foods, but they are extremely wholesome. 
That raw cabbage or sauer-kraut will prove a 
cure-all for human ills, I do not believe. That 
both raw cabbage and sauer-kraut are whole- 
some foods I do believe. Even cooking does 
not greatly injure any of their vitamines except 
those that tend to ward off scurvy. I wish 
their consumption was more general among 
our people. 


The Whole Vegetable Kingdom 


Please give me list of articles of food rich in 


lime and phosphoric acid. 
Mrs. A. F. W., Florida 


All the ordinary vegetables are reasonably 
rich in lime, although the food which contains 
the most available amount of lime is milk. All 
the cereals, if used in their natural state, are 
rich in phosphoric acid. When cereals are 
milled according to modern practises—that is, 
decorticated and degerminated—they lose about 
three-fourths of all their mineral content. Eggs 
contain a very considerable amount of phos- 
phoric acid in a highly assimilable form. A 
diet of vegetables and milk, together with 
whole-ground, unbolted cereals, and eggs, with 
an abundance of fruit, will provide sufficient 
lime, phosphoric acid, and other minerals for 


| a healthy organism. 


Remedy Almost as Bad as Disease 


I copy the following paragraph and inquire 
if you can pronounce it a true statement: “A 
fresh chloride of lime solution, half-ounce to a 
gallon, will destroy the germs without impair- 
ment of the food in flavor or any other partic- 
ular. A large stone jar is half filled with the 
solution. Fruit, lettuce, or other food, after 
thorough washing, is immersed in the disinfec- 
tant and allowed to remain for five minutes.” 


M. B. H., New York 


Chloride of lime is a highly effective germi- 
My opinion is that it would be a very 
effective way of killing external bacteria, but 
you should be careful when removing the arti- 
cles from this bath to wash them thoroughly in 
recently boiled and properly cooled water. 


| Otherwise you may reinfect them from the 
| organisms existing in unboiled water. 


Besides, 
if you do not wash off the chloride of lime, it 


| may do more harm than the bacteria. 
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with radiant energy is 

most exclusively of all 
the prerogative of a well-educated and experi- 
enced physician. If the ray is really of radiant 
energy, it is capable of doing as much harm as 
good. If it is a simple substitute for a genuine 
ray, itis only a fraud. If the ray is active and 
improperly applied, it may do much harm. If 
it is worthless, it is deceptive, misleading, and 
may put off the opportunity of consulting a 
competent doctor. 


Should Not Be Difficult to Obtain 
Will you advise me whether there is, within 
your knowledge, a pure, unadulterated orange 
juice on the market. Also, I should appreciate 
it, if you would advise me whether any of your 
own works or publications have treated of the 
health importance of orange juice, or whether 
you have written anything touching this question, 
W. J. #H., Ct. 


In my writings I am constantly referring to 
the valuable properties of orange juice in infant 
feeding. Orange and tomato juice are particu- 
larly useful in the case of infants who have a 
tendency to constipation, and who are fed pas- 
teurized or boiled milk. These juices are rich 
in vitamines, especially those that protect 
against scurvy. With regard to the adulteration 
of orange juice, I think it is somewhat rare, 
though much of this so-called “orangeade” on 
the market is purely artificial. If you have 
any doubt about the purchased article, get a 
small press and make your juice as you use it. 


Only One Safe and Reliable Cure 

My husband has reached the stage where he 
admits that drinking is ruining his healtli. He 
is talking of taking the Keely cure. What ts 
your opinion of it? What will help him over- 
come this craving? Is there any way to prevent 
my two boys ever taking up this habit? 

Mrs. H. L. A., Towa 


If your husband really wants to stop drink- 
ing, ask him to notify the prohibition officers of 
the persons who are selling nim the liquor. 
They will be arrested and fined heavily and 
sent to jail. If the bootlegger. disappears, 
your husband will necessarily go dry. If your 
husband is in earnest, he need not go to any 
Keely Institute; he can join the prohibition 
officers and help clean up this dastardly bust- 
ness. If prohibition can be practically en- 
forced, there will be no danger of your boys 
forming the habit. I should think the example 
of their father would be sufficient to steel them 
against it. 
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Fels-Naptha Soap discourages germs by washing clothes 
so clean and sanitary that germs have no place to feed and 
breed. For the real naptha in Fels-Naptha weaves through 
and through the threads like some invisible shuttle, loosening 
the dirt and body-oils for the snowy suds to flush away. 


Clothes washed with Fels-Naptha get a double cleaning— 
one with soap and water; one with naptha, that quick, safe, 
thorough dirt-loosener used by dry-cleaners to cleanse and 5 
freshen filmiest fabrics. iat am F 

Fels-Naptha takes the drudgery out of wash-day. Use _ “— the oi “apa 
any method of washing you like with Fels-Naptha and get better 
results. A simple, labor-saving way is to wet the clothes; 
soap them; roll and soak them; rub only very soiled parts; 
rinse them. The naptha does its work, then vanishes, leaving 
the clothes sweet and sanitary with that clean-clothes smell. 


Fels-Naptha is more than soap. It is more than soap and 
naptha. It is the exclusive Fels-Naptha blend of splendid soap 
and real naptha in a-way that brings out the best in these two 
great cleaners—a way that has never been successfully 
imitated! Begin using it today. Directions inside wrapper. 


























TEST Fels-Naptha's wonderful efficiency. Send 2c in stamps The original ond qereaine my, the sosp, in 
for sample bar. Address Fels-Naptha Soap, Philadelphia. the ee ee 2 ttl nee Bg in the 
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Indoor Fun . 
s 
For Little Folks 
ID you ever try to amuse 
one or more youngsters in- 
doors on a stormy day—try to 
keep them happy and reasonably As Mary, Mary grew older 
quiet at the same time? She grew more lovely every hour 
T - ae ee Pee Because to be with her all day 
Next to impossible, aia Puch She chose each lovely bud and flower. 
Unless you were acquainted with 
Bubble Books. For, little children, it is true, 
Stormy Days Don't Matter When We grow to be what most we see, 
There Are Bubble Books Inside And if we look on lovely things, 
The children will entertain themselves The lovely things we grow to be. 
for hours with these wonderful books that 
sing. And if you write to Fairyland 
Each Bubble Book has a story, beau- Mary will be in her glory, 
tifully illustrated, about a little boy who A writing you an answer . 
has a wonderful fairy bubble pipe. He Of her nicest fuwwer story. 
blows great big bubbles and out of these 






come the little people in the story. The 
songs they sing are in the three phono- 
graph records that come in the pockets 
of each book. 


All the Good Olid Nursery 
Rhymes Set to Music 

The beloved Mother Goose characters 
—Little Bo-Peep, Old King Cole, Jack 
and Jill, and many others are all there, 
singing the dear old rhymes which you 
yourself loved as a child. The tunes are 
the quaint ones, too, which belong to the 
verses. 

Then there are records full of funny 
sounds especially planned to delight Very 
Little Folks. There are “mooing”’ cows, 
“cawing” crows, “squawky” frogs, to say 
nothing of the three little kittens who 
mew ever so sweetly, and the little baby 
pigs who squeal and try to grunt. 

Is it any wonder that children love 
Bubble Books! 

There are fourteen Bubble Books, each 
one entirely complete in itself and quite 
different from every other one. They are 
on sale in phonograph, department and 
book stores everywhere and the price is— 


Now, $1.00 for a Book Com- 
plete With Three Records 


Plan now to buy them for the Children’s Christmas 


BUBBLE 


Books 
“that Sing ” 


HARPER & BROTHERS 
Franklin Square NEW YORK 







Write to Mary, Mary, Quite Contrary 
About Her Flower Garden 
Then She Will Write to You 











| 
| EVERY LITTLE BOY AND GIRL WHO WRITES TO MARY, MARY, QUITE CONTRARY 
IN CARE OF GOOD HOUSEKEEPING, ENCLOSING TEN CENTS IN STAMPS, WILL 
| RECEIVE AN ANSWER FROM MARY, MARY, TELLING WHAT SHE IS DOING IN 
FAIRYLAND. IF CHILDREN ARE TOO LITTLE TO WRITE, THEIR MOTHERS MAY 
| WRITE FOR, THEM, AND SHE WILL ANSWER JUST THE SAME. ADDRESS MARY, 
| MARY, QUITE CONTRARY, GOOD HOUSEKEEPING, 119 WEST 40TH ST., N. Y. CITY 


















i. Assos FOR (ee 
THANKSGIVING DINNER 


By ELAINE, Entertainment Editor 








ON RECEIPT OF 10 CENTS IN STAMPS, ADDRESSED TO ELAINE, SUGGESTIONS 
FOR AFTER-DINNER SPEECHES AND DURING-DINNER DECORATIONS WILL BE 
SENT WITH VERSES FOR PLACE CARDS AND INSTRUCTIONS FOR MAKING LUMIi- 
NOUS, UNDER-THE-HARVEST-MOON CENTERPIECE AND PLACE CARDS FOR TABLE 
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MISCELLANEOUS 
On account of the large volume 
of correspondence, Elaine finds 
that she can only send oul in- 
structions and directions for 
the parties listed in the mag- 
azine from month to month. 
Suggestions for this page 
are not solicited, and 
the Editor can not be 
responsible for the relurn 
of unsolicited manuscri pis 





On receipt of ten cents in 
stamps complete instructions 
will be sent for the arrange- 
ment of Money-Making Ba- 
zaars suilable for church 
affairs, clubs, or schools; a 
Japanese Party; and a School 
| Party. Address Elaine, Enter- 
tainment Dept., Good 
| Housekeeping, 119 West 
| goth St., New York City 
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Have you had a demonstration of 
the new, easily connected and high- 
powered Hoover air-cleaning at- 
tachments for dustless dusting? 


“Our rugs wear three to five years longer’”’ 


In 1912, several Hoovers were purchased to beat, 
sweep and suction clean the rugs in the Residen- 
tial Halls at Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y. 


The results were most gratifying. The cleaning 
was done thoroughly, in much less time, without 
tiring the operators or scattering unwholesome 
dust. And the heavy cost of sending rugs to the 
cleaners was saved. 


Today, twenty-nine Hoovers are in daily use. 


Over this period of ten years, there has been ample 
opportunity to observe the effects of Hoover- 
cleanings upon the life of thousands of rugs. 
Naturally the rugs are walked upon a great deal, 
with so many students going and coming. 


“Our rugs wear from three to five years longer 
than formerly,” states Mrs. Elizabeth C. Grider, 
House Director.* “This alone has paid for our 
Hoovers many times over. 


“It is my experience that The Hoover, : by its 


beating process, really extracts all the hidden, 
nap-cutting dirt from the depths of our rugs and 
so averts much wear on them. 

“Furthermore, The Hoover sweeps beautifully— 
it collects the stubbornest litter in an instant; it 
brightens colors and even lifts any crushed nap, 
as well as cleans by air. 

“T have yet to see anything that approaches The 
Hoover in cleaning efficiency, durability, ease of 
operation or economy.” 

Satisfied users of The Hoover now number nearly 
a million. Talk to the Hoover users in your local- 
ity; let their endorsements be your guide. 

You can easily own a Hoover. On our divided 
payment plan, 17c to 23c a day soon buys one. 
There are three models, a size for every purse. 
Have a free home demonstration. Phone any 
Hoover Branch Office, or write us for names of 
Authorized Dealers. 


*Over fifty thousand additional endorsements are in our possession 
Many refer to Hoovers in constant use for ten years or more 


Tue Hoover Suction Sweeper Company, Nortu Canton, OxI0 
The oldest and largest makers of electric cleaners 
The Hoover is also made in Canada, at Hamilton, Ontario 
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Eustine Erne 


I think it would be a little difficult to 
explain exactly what first got me so in- 
terested in this matter of home occupation 
for men and women and led me to write 
this message. 

Perhaps it was a deep-rooted recollection 
of childhood days when a crisis in the 
family fortunes made it desirable, yes, 
necessary, for Mother to earn some extra 
money. I never think of it without a feel- 
ing of regret that she could not have 
known about the Gearhart Knitter and 
Allwear Hosiery. 

When I undertock to investigate and 
write about home kiitting I did so with 
the understanding that I was to be allowed 
to present the facts as I found them in 
my own way, 

It makes me very happy to be able to 
say that in Gearhart Home Knitting there 
exists a pleasing, spare time, extra-money 
opportunity for most any woman who is 
determined to succeed. 

I have seen with my own eyes letters 
from legions of women (men, too, for that 
matter) expressing thanks and gratifica- 
tion that they were able to earn money at 
home in the Gearhart way. 

Some needed the extra money w pay 
pressing bills, to care for a sick husband, 
clothe the children or themselves, and 
others wanted a vacation, to refurnish the 
parlor, etc., almost as many reasons as 
there were women. But my point is that 
they got what they warrted, seeing in the 
opportunity Gearhart offers the solution of 
their difficulties or the fulfillment of their 
desires. The spare time which most women 
can profitably utilize in knitting Allwear 
Hosiery is the money-making formula 
which Gearhart will tell you about on 
request. 

You simply make arrangements for one 
of the knitters, under an iron-clad, three- 
year contract which binds Géarhart to 
accept and pay for all the Standard Allwear 
Hosiery you can produce. After mastering 
the simple principles of operation you begin 
to knit in comfort and privacy. you 
wish, no one need know how you are making 
your extra moncy. Then you make up a 
dozen or a hundred dozen pair of Standard 
Allwear Hosiery according to instructions 
(how much you do rests with yourself), 
you pack them up and send them to the 
Gearhart Company. Quickly comes a gen- 
erous check for your work. 

I earnestly believe that ther> is no home 
occupation for the average woman who 
wants additional practical inc»me at once 
so profitable and fascinating as Gearhart 
Home Knitting, and so I say, “If you are 
a determined woman, really serious in your 
desire to devote your spare time to earn- 
ing money, write the Gearhart Knitting 
Machine Co., for their Profit Guide Book, 
which explains everything, and free sam- 
ples of knitting, Box GHN, Clearfield, Pa., 
today.” 





When we asked Miss Erne to w-ite ue above request 
for home workers we told her th” we wanted to ref.ect 
| the reputation of an old estabh3.icei house which for 
136 years has manufactured what we know to be a truly 
| wonderful machine highly perfected simple, and of ab- 
| solutely guaranteed quality. In the simplicity of the 
‘above and absence of exaggeration Miss Erne has! 


| succeeded admirably. 
(Signed) Of hearha 
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How to Overcome the Evils of Obesity— 
The Enemy of Youth 


By Anna Hazelton Delevan 


r eS tendency of superfluous flesh to 
settle around the hips and abdomen is 
not confined to any particular.age, but 

there are few outward and visible signs that 

age a woman so quickly and at once declare 
the sufferer from this deformity—for such 
it is—either ignorant or indolent, or both. 

There is no excuse whatsoever for permitting 
flesh to gather in these places. One all too 
often sees a figure with thin, even emaciated 
chest and shoulders, and abdomen and hips 
upon which there are rolls and folds of flesh. 

It does not require any special perspicacity 
to discover that this deplorable state of things 
is due in the first instance to faulty position 
in standing and sitting and persistence in 
these habits, and, in the second, to continued 
disuse of the abdominal and leg muscles. 

Since such a condition does not arise over- 
night, neither can its correction or banishment 
be achieved in a similarly short space of time. 
It takes time, and patience, and perseverance 
to restore the contour of youth. 

The possessor of superfluous flesh must first 
correct both her standing and sitting habits. 
Stand at all times with the weight on the balls 
of the feet, hips and abdomen held back, and 
chest well forward with shoulders free from 
strain or rigidity. 

The muscles of both hips and abdomen will 
be found to be weak and flabby from habitual 
disuse. A weak muscle in any part of the body 
has a tendency to weaken all the other muscles, 
and strong will power must be called into action 
to bring the weak muscles into line. 

Weak back muscles frequently accompany 
this condition, for a few sets of muscles are 
forced to do, clumsily and ineffectively, that 
which demands the nicest adjustment and 
coérdination of the whole muscular system. 

Having trained yourself to a better carriage 
of the whole body in both standing and sitting, 
the next work is to burn up, by muscular ex- 
ercise, all the superfluous flesh. 

There is no need to go through elaborate 
cures and gymnasium courses. A simple exer- 
cise that will help wonderfully is one that can 
be done any time you happen to think of it. 

Tense the muscles of the entire abdomen, 
draw them inward strongly so as to draw the 
whole abdomen inward. You will find that 
this raises the diaphragm and thrusts the chest 
outward. This is just what you need, for the 
body now assumes the correct outline. At 
first you will experience a tendency to hold the 
breath while tensing the muscles. This you 
must not do. You will not be able to breathe 


as deeply as usual, but you must take as full 
free breaths as possible. : 

While tensing the abdominal muscles you 
will note that the chest rises and falls with the 
breaths. This is as it should be. The chest 
should rise as you inhale, and fall as you exhale, 

Next try the inward and upward movement 
of the abdomen in tensing the muscles. Con- 
sciously lift the abdomen with muscles tensed, 
while you inhale as long and deep a breath as 
possible. Still holding the muscles tensed, 
exhale slowly. 

These two exercises you can practise at any 
time, and almcst any place. Lying in bed, 
sitting at the table, while reading or sewing 
or walking. Whenever you happen to think 
of it, just give yourself a few moments of 
abdominal muscle tensing. 

For the superfluous flesh on the hips, teach 
yourself to walk with the straight (not stiff) 
knee. This brings the strain upon the muscles 
of the hip and thigh. 

Squatting exercises are excellent. Feet 
and knees together and touching, lower the 
body until it rests upon the heels. Rise 
quickly, and repeat five times. Do not rest the 
hand on a chair-back or table to maintain 
the balance. You must learn full control of 
the body and govern its movements without 
assistance. 

Now, with knees spread outward as far as 
is comfortable, repeat the squatting position, 
making return to erect position as springy 
as you can. At first, you may find it a trifle 
difficult to accomplish these exercises, espe- 
cially if you are not accustomed to use all the 
muscles of the body at once. But remember 
that you are working to burn up superfluous fat, 
and exercise, brisk and continued, is the only 
thing that will do it for you. 

After you can do both the squatting exer- 
cises ten or twelve times in rapid succession 
without breathlessness or fatigue, can descend 
quickly and recover easily, and can instill a 
certain amount of grace and rhythm into your 
performance, you are ready to try a more 
strenuous one. 

Lie on the floor, arms extended, legs straight 
out, feet touching. Rise to a sitting posture 
without using the hands or arms to assist in 
rising. You may not be able to do this until 
you have attempted it twelve, or even twenty 
times, and the temptation to rise on the elbows 
or hands will be great. But persevere, for 
each attempt brings a little more strength to 
the weak and flabby abdominal muscles, and 
that is what you are aiming for. 


French Fashions 


(Continued from page 47) 


and silver and gold chenille. Many of the 
Lanvin models show great bouquets of gorgeous 
flowers done very flatly with colored chenille. 
This decorative embroidery is used alike on 
tulle, mousseline, or silk. 

Instead of fur, Lanvin uses a thick, padded 
roll of velvet, or material matching the frock, 
as a finish on skirts, employing similar slender 
rolls as girdles. A padded roll of black velvet, 
for instance, is placed about four inches from 
the lower edge of a slender frock of black-and- 
white figured velvet. Below this roll the skirt 
is made of plain black velvet. The effect is 
that of a tunic finished with a roll over 
an under-skirt. In one of Lanvin’s frocks roll 
of velours de laine is placed on the edge of 


la skirt of the same fabric. 
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In colors, all the shades of brown and copper 
are much used, the dull color called “bois de 
rose,” emerald green, cyclamen, petunia, and 
some dark vivid blue, and royal blue is often 
combined with black. Many black velvet 
gowns are shown, often combined effectively 
with metal lace, and all the houses feature 
metallic lace in different colors. 

If any one epoch may be said to dominate 
the new fashions, it is /e moyen age. Lanvin 
has gone to old Italy for her inspiration, 
although in other houses, excepting Poiret’s, 
Period influence is less marked, and fashions 
may be said to be in modern style. So far, 
only one Russian blouse has been shown by the 
big houses, although Russian and_ brilliant 
Persian embroideries appear everywhere. 
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For nightly cleansing a cream with just enough oil to cleanse thoroughly and not clog the pores 


A special cream for 
the nightly cleansing 


NLESS you keep your skin thoroughly clean it 

becomes dull looking. No matter what you do 
during the day, dust and fine particles of dirt bore 
their way deep into the pores. 

Everyone realizes this when she comes in from a 
dusty trip, but every day your pores collect-much 
dust and dirt that ordinary washing cannot reach. 

To cleanse your skin thoroughly you must use a 
cream with just the right amount of oil to remove 
every particle of dirt from the pores and work out 
again. 

Creams with too much oil clog the pores. Creams 
that are too stiff stretch them. That is why it was 
so important to develop a cream with just enough oil 
and no more. This cream is Pond’s Co/d Cream. 

This delicate cream is snowy white, very light 
and never has that greasy smell. 

Tonight after you have washed with warm water 
and pure soap, smooth a little Pond’s Cold Cream 
on your face and-neck. Let it stay a minute. It 


‘PONDS 


will work its way into the pores and out again, 
bringing all the dirt with it. Wipe it off with a soft 
cloth. The grime on the cloth will convince you 
how necessary a thorough cleansing is, and that 
ordinary washing is not enough. 


Smooth out the little lines before 
they grow deep 


Pond’s Cold Cream does more than cleanse; it keeps your 
skin supple and stimulates it. Use it now to smooth out 
any little fine lines before they have a chance to fasten 
themselves and grow deeper. 

No one cream, however, can care for your skin com- 
pletely. As a protection against exposure and a base for 
powder, you need a cream without any oil—Pond’s 
Vanishing Cream. 

Use both these creams every day. Neither contains 
anything that can promote the growth of hair or clog the 
pores. Buy them in convenient sizes of jars or tubes at 
any drug or department*store. The Pond’s Extract Co., 
New York. 


GENEROUS TUBES— MAIL COUPON TODAY 


Tue Ponp’s Extract Co., 
244 Hudson St., New York. 


Ten cents (roc.) is enclosed for your special introduc- 
tory tubes of the two creams every normal skin needs— 
enough of each cream for two weeks’ ordinary toilet uses. 


Co ld Cream Sor cleansing 
Vanishing Cream | 
to hold the powder Street. 


City.. 


In using advertisements see page 4 89 
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‘“‘What a lovely gift! 


It’s a GRISWOLD WAFFLE IRON” 





Trade Mark 
Reg. U. 8. Pat: Of. 


3 





Griswold Waffle Irons 
are made in both the 
regular pattern and 
the Heart-Star design. 


N enthusiastic welcome awaits the gift 
which is as useful and pleasure-bring- 
ing as a GRISWOLD WAFFLE IRON. 
Make out your Christmas list now— it’s 
not too early. 





And if you want to give genuine -happi- 
ness with your presents, be sure to write 
down “GRISWOLD WAFFLE IRON” opposite 
the name of every one on your list who 
owns a kitchen or kitchenette. 


Remember that perfect waffles depend 
upon the waffle iron—to be sure of light, 
crisp, evenly browned waffles, make them 
in a Griswold. The heavy pans, of cast 
iron or aluminum, heat evenly with very 
little fuel—turning out quickly baked, deli- 
cious waffles! It’s easy to make them, too, 
for the pans swing over in their ball- 
bearing socket without having to be lifted 
from the stove. 


GriswoLtD WAFFLE IRONS can be used 
on any kind of stove. Send for booklet 
with waffle recipes. 


TOSS BRTOLALPUALAIOAR 


CEC 


* 
THE GRISWOLD MFG. CO., Dept.Q-1, Erie, Pa., U.S.A. 


Makers of the Bolo Oven, Extra Finished Iron Kitchen Ware, Waffle Irons, Cast 
Aluminum Cooking Utensils, Food Choppers, Reversible Dampers and Gas Hot Plates 





Old Man’s Darling 


(Continued from page 29) 


you my blessing. Take her—and be kind to 
her—my white lily of girlhood!” 

“Oh, for the love of Mike!” cried Lynn with 
an agonized groan. “What is this? A movie 
cut-in? Drop it, mother! Don’t let her kid 
you, Richard! I do think I might be engaged 
like anybody else.” 

“You shall!” said Richard indulgently, but 
an unwilling recognition of Linnet’s adroit 
stage-setting twitched the Augustan lips, 
“Thank you, Linnet. I will do my best to 
keep your lily blooming.” He stood up, ex- 
changed the mother’s hand for the daughter’s, 
and added pleasantly: “The worst is over, 
Lynn. She accepts me as a son-in-law.” 

Linnet clattered viciously among the tea- 
things. 

“She’d better,” said Lynn returning to good- 
nature and a smile. ‘‘Well—are you ready?” 

Richard picked up his hat and made his 
hostess a bow. 

“Where are you going?” Linnet inquired 
languidly. 

“Tennis at the club courts,’ Lynn enumer- 
ated instantly, “dinner with Polly Harrison 
and her brother—and stay for the dance. 
You don’t mind, mother?” 

Linnet fixed a critical eye on Welles’ gray 
legs. ‘Tennis in those clothes?” 

“Oh, we change at the club.” 

“And change again for dinner! You never 
cared very much for dancing, did you, Rich- 
ard?” 

“Oh, he’ll pick it up in no time,” said Lynn 
casually. 

She took him away, waving a hand at her 
| mother as she went: ‘Don’t sit up. I’ve got 
| my latch key.” 





| T INNET stood at the window and watched 
Welles’ gray car slip smoothly down the 
| street. She had a new book on the table by 
j her bed upstairs and every prospect of a 
| thoroughly empty evening in which to enjoy it. 

“T’m getting old!” she thought to herself 
with something like an inward sob. Adding 
fiercely: ‘But so is Richard! If I were to 
marry a man—a child—of twenty-two, how 
people would laugh! It’s not ‘fair. It’s a 
horrid little world!” 

Then she remembered that, take it by and 
large, it had-been mostly rather a charming 
world where she was concerned, and she fetched 
the new book and sat down in a cushioned chair 
to read, with one ear, as it were, on the tele- 
phone. 

No one called her. Lynn came home from 
the club about twelve after a “very good 
party.” But Lynn wasn’t given to gossiping 
over her parties on the side of her mother’s 
bed after midnight. Such bits as Linnet ex- 
| tracted from her child’s conversation were apt 
to be scanty and unsatisfying. 

Upon this night she exhibited the ring, a 
gorgeous, square diamond in platinum, with 
no visible excitement. 

Linnet caught her breath and cooed over it. 
“Did he give it to you on the way out?” 

“Yes,” said Lynn briefly. ‘Good stone, 
isn’t it?” 

“Lynn—you little wretch! 
| be wild over it.” 

“Not so sentimental as you,” said Lynn 
cheerfully. ‘Wish you could have seen the 
girls when they saw it. It was a knockout.” 

“T believe you care more for what the girls 
said when they saw it, than for what Richard 
said when he gave it to you.” 
| “Don’t even remember what he did say. 
Something nice and mushy. Well, good night, 
old thing!” 
| “Good night!” said Linnet sighing. “I 
daresay you’ll dream of tennis scores.” 

But Lynn’s dreams, warp and woof, Lynn 
kept to herself. 7 

She wore Richard’s ring with obvious pride 


You ought to 





SIA DAIS TS A GR LOLA ALO ALAA | rt 6 she herself would have said, no yours 
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Out of the wheat field 
cometh strength 






pea al ews nut-brown and sweet 

















The one supreme food of the world, for ages, has been WHEAT. 
Wheatena—the all wheat, whole wheat food cereal—has been eaten by 
millions of Americans for more than 43 years. 


Wheatena is the pride of the wheat harvest—the plumpest, finest grain 
that’s grown. All the great body-building, health-giving elements of the 
wheat are there—roasted and toasted to give them that matchless nut-brown 
flavor. 

Wheatena is a man’s food—packed full of hearty, strength-sustaining 
nutriments that “stick to the ribs.” Children love Wheatena—never 
grow tired of it. And it supplies just the nourishment they require for 
strong, vigorous growth of bone and tissue. 


Serve Wheatena for breakfast tomorrow. One package gives you 12 
pounds of the most appetizing and wholesome food you can buy. You 


just stir it in slightly salted boiling water and let boil for 3 minutes. 
Write at once for a free sam- 


ple package of Wheatena. In thousands of households, Wheatena is used regularly in many other 
Also for a book of recipes delicious ways—for gems, muffins and desserts—for thickening soups—for 


showing the many delicious breading chops, cutlets, oysters, etc. 
and economical ways in 


which Wheatena may be Wheatena is on sale everywhere—at practically all grocers. 
served. 


The Wheatena Company, Wheatenaville, Rahway, New Jersey. 


FIRST THING IN THE MORNING SINCE 1879 
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Design 3971 — — 
area ing again! The 
French houses are show- 
ing them. Pleats give a 
youthful air and are very 
simple to handle with the 
Deltor. 


BUTT 


Design 3974—Butter- 
ick introduces this new 
little blouse-jacket of con- 
trasting material that 
Paris finds so fascinating. 
It is as simple to make as 
a blouse with the Deltor 
to guide you. 


Design 3987—The draped frock 


leads one mode, this season! 


Dra 
ery sometimes offers a delicate joes 
lem. With the Deltor you will find 


you handle it with complete success. 
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Design 4009 —The col- 
lar and cuffs of stuffed 
and braided fabric tub- 
ing, and the side panels 
at the shoulders, tell you 
this wrap is very new. 
With the Deltor it offers 
no problem at all — you 
are certain of success. 
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Design 4007 — The 
vogue for trimming is 

ronounced this fall. The 
Beltor tells you how to 
makeeventheornaments 
that emphasize the new 
style of this afternoon 


ERICK PATTERNS 
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FRENCH WOMAN IS BUYING THE SAME PATTERNS OFFERED TO YOU IN AMERICA TODAY 
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Every detail of the new styles 


you achieve with complete success 


The new draped frock, the new 
circular skirt, the little blouse- 
jackets Paris wears,the many kinds 
of fabric trimming that will be 
worn this season—you yourself 
can make them with all the suc- 
cess of an expert! 


Today women who have sewed 
for years are making things they 
never dared undertake before; 
giving them the Parisian perfection 
they have never before achieved. 
Today many women are learning 
for the first time how successfully 
they can make the costumes that 
would have cost them extravagant 
sums to buy. 

With the Deltor home sewing 
becomes an entirely new thing. 

The Deltor cutting layouts are 
made by experts, with them you 
cut your garment just as expertly 
as a professional does. Follow this 
simple guide in laying on the 
pieces of your pattern and you cut 
with an expert’s saving of material. 


Invariably Butterick patterns call. 


for less material than you would 
otherwise have to buy. 





Cut cleverly, 
save material as experts do 


The Deltor cutting layouts give you 
your size pattern in your view, laid on 
the width material you are using. You 
have put before your eyes, simply, 
clearly, a layout that exactly fits your 
needs and saves you money on every- 


thing you make. 





You put your dress together 
just as a great dressmaker would. 


The Deltor putting-together pic- 


\ 
PUT FINE RUNNING STITCHES 
i ABOUT ¥4 IN. FROM NECK EDG 
TO KEEP ITS SHAPE AND PREVENT 
IT STRETCHING WHILE WORKING 


Expertly put together— 
every line perfect 


The Deltor shows you the easiest and 
best way to handle each step in the 
making. The lines, the final style of 
your dress are perfect, you can put it 
together just as a professional would. 


The Deltor saves material 
on everything you make 


Invariably the Deltor cutting layouts show 
you how to lay on the pattern pieces so 
that you buy less material than you 
would otherwise. 

An experienced dressmaker writes: “The 
Deltor is certainly wonderful. I saved a 
friend of mine $8.00 on her material by 
using the Deltor cutting layout.” 

Another writes: “I bought my material 
first and found that I had % of a yard 
more than the Deltor called for. I would 
have saved $3.75 had I consulted the 
Deltor first.” 


tures show you exactly how to 
handle your dress at every step 
in its making. 

Those telling finishing touches 
the French give their clothes were 
never more important than they 
are this season. The clasps and 
buckles that hold the new drapery, 
the fabric tubing that is stuffed 
and braided now into a collar, now 
into a girdle—no matter what de- 
lightful new finish your Butterick 
model calls for, you need not 
hesitate because it is so new, the 
Deltor will show you exactly how 
it would be made in Paris. 

Every new Butterick pattern 
now gives you this complete dress- 
making service. Not general in- 
structions such as you find on 
most patterns, but individual guid- 
ance that applies directly to the 
garment you are making. Stop at 
the pattern department and look 
at all the fashions for the coming 
season. Ask about the Deltor. 
Learn why it is considered the 
greatest aid to dressmaking since 
the paper pattern itself. Butterick, 
London—Paris—New York. 


SEAM BINDING SEWED ON FLAT 





The all important finish 


You can now give your dress the same 
exquisite perfection you love in im- 
ported things. The Deltor shows you 
the French finish for each detail, and 
nowadays these touches are so impor- 
tant they frequently “make” an entire 
costume, 





WITH THE DELTOR 
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Sent postpaid for 20c 


How do you curtain your windows? 


This booklet is full of valuable information 
on decorative matters 


“COLOR HARMONY IN WINDOW DRAPERIES,” prepared 
by a New York decorator, tells you the latest and most attrac- 
tive way to decorate windows of different types. It deals 
authoritatively with color schemes, modes of decoration and the 
selection of materials. Clearly and completely it covers the 
subject of draping w indows. Many of its illustrations of charm- 
ing window, door and bed treatments are in full color. It 
shows reproductions of the suitable fabrics, also in color. 


Before you decide upon a decorative scheme, send for this 
valuable booklet. 

And before you buy fabrics for your new draperies, do not 
fail to see the Orinoka Guaranteed Sun and Tubfast Draperies 
at the shops you visit. ‘They come in the widest variety—from 
sheer, soft-toned nets and gauzes for use against the glass to 
tichly hued over-draperies. Orinoka colors are guaranteed not 
to change from sunlight or washing. Look for the Orinoka name 
and guarantee tag on every bolt. 


THE ORINOKA MILLS 
506 Clarendon Building New York City 


Ovrinoka 


DRAPERIES & UPHOLSTERIES 
COLORS GUARANTEED SUN & TUBFAST | 
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Old Man’s Darling 


Summer came upon them, following a rather 
early spring, before Linnet had time to do more 
than reluctantly visualize the trousseau. 

In spite of maternal apprehensions and 
misgivings, Lynn seemed to be happy, in her 
own cool, deliberate way. She had endless 
plans for the house Richard was going to build 
for her in the most exclusive part of town; 
endless plans for the year in Europe that was to 
begin with the honeymoon; she wanted Richard 
to ‘be Governor of the state, as indeed it seemed 
more likely he would be, eventually. She 
talked of Congress, life in Washington. Noth- 

| ing Richard couldn’t do if he made up his mind 

j to it. One saw quite easily that in Lynn’s 

| ordered future the White House was at least a 
consideration, 

“T could never—” she said to her mother in 
one of her rare moments of confidence, ‘“—I 
could never marry any but a successful man. 
A kig man. I loathe failures.” 

“‘They’re sometimes very engaging,” Linnct 
offered wistfully. 

“Now, mother! That’s sentimental bunk. 
You’re too soft.” 

“And you’re too hard.” 

“Richard thinks I’m a little hard, too, some- 
times. I can see it,” said Lynn thoughtfully. 
“He says I’ll change.” 

“Marriage—the wine which dissolves the 
pearl!” said Linnet impishly. “All men be- 
lieve that—till they learn better.” 

“T tell him he’ll change himself—cool down 
a bit.” 

“Delightful prospect. Of course he may 
—he’s so young, yet.” 

“Well, who wants to live in a furnace? 
That was low of you, mother.” 

“My darling,” cried Linnet, “forgive me! 
I’m a cat and a hag.” 


HE WAS neither of course, but she sometimes 
wished that Richard would marry Lynn and 
go off with her to Europe without more ado. 
Richard’s renaissance of ardor, Lynn’s cool 
acceptance of everything Richard had to offer, 
were both rather trying to Linnet’s sensibilities. 
It threw the generations out of joint, with 
Linnet obviously not born to set them right. 
At least, impotent in that capacity. What 
could one do, then, except to avoid one’s son- 
in-law elect—who had also been (in another 
incarnation, it now seemed) the companion of 
one’s childhood—and let one’s daughter gang 
her ain gait unadvised, since she took no 
advice. 

Linnet had never spent a wretcheder summer 
—till Monty came along. We may admit 
quite freely, as this is not one of those stories 
in which all depends upon stubborn silence in 
important moments, that with the coming of 
Monty something clicked into place. 

Monty was really, on his cards and in the 
family Bible, Montgomery Welles, the son of 
Richard’s elder brother, Carleton Welles. And 
it may also be admitted, to begin with, that 
Monty, at twenty-four, was the handsomest, 
most irresponsible, most delightful vagabond 
that any lady’s eye—or heart—might wish to 
rest upon. Many had—not to be too vague 
about it. 

Richard hadn’t asked Monty to visit him at 
this special time. Richard had far too much 
intelligence for that, knowing the world, as 
Linnet had unkindly suggested. No. Monty 
merely turned up, one evening in August, with 
a new moon over his shoulder, a battered suit- 
case in either hand, and on his aristocratic 
upper lip a small, dark mustache, of which he 
was sinfully proud. 

Richard and Linnet were sitting on the ve 
randa chafing at each other’s proximity. (Rich- 

| ard’s veranda—he had been dining his fiancée.) 
Lynn sat on the steps in a thin, white gown and 
yawned at the moon. It was she Monty al- 
most stumbled over—she, he saw first—cool 
and still and sweet as running water—as white 
| flowers in the dark—as stars after rain. The 
| similes are Monty’s reaction. 

“Pardon!” he said, in a tone that begged it 














This shopmark is inset 
in every Berkey &G.y 
production. It is the 
customer’s protection 
when buying and his 
pride ever after. 


Illustrated with the “Resthaven” 
custom built sofa and chair is a Span- 
Umbrian davenport table in American 
walnut that will enrich and dignify 
the living room. 


You ‘Buy Upholstere 


RKEY & GAY 


Jurniture 


Furniture on Faith / 


More than of any other furnishings of the home, 
must this be true of upholstered furniture. Struc- 
ture, materials, workmanship—practically all of 
those things oa which quality depends—are hidden 
from view. How important it is, therefore, to find 
within the piece the shopmark of a worthy builder! 


To thisidentification of the maker, our 
November Demonstration adds a new 
basis for judging quality and value 
Inset in each sofa and chair of the ‘‘Resthaven’ 
group is the Berkey & Gay Shopmark—the pledge 
of quality. And to each is attached a statement 
of the standards followed in its construction, to- 
gether with samples of the fillings used. 


> 


In style the various “Resthaven”’ pieces have 
been recreated from fine old English types. They 


452 MONROE AVENUE 
GRAND RAPIDS, MICHIGAN 


BERKEY & GAY FURNITURE COMPANY 





link the luxurious comfort of down-filled cushions 
with distinction in design, refinement and good 
taste. The best materials obtainable and the fine 
craftsmanship characteristic of Berkey & Gay 
insure long life and lasting satisfaction. 


As exemplifying the upholsterer’s art at its best, 
our retail representatives are featuring “Rest- 
haven” pieces in a special November Demonstra- 
tion. A living room furnished from this group will 
be a constant source of pride and comfort. And 
it will cost you no more than furnishings of 
unknown worth. 


Our brochures, illustrating and describing “Resthaven” 
upholstered pieces and other Berkey & Gay Furntture, 
together with name of nearest dealer, sent on request 


NEW YORK WHOLESALE SHOWROOM 
119 WEST 40th STREET 


In using advertisements see page 4 
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Damasks 








TABLE DAMASKS 


James F. White & Co., Inc., Dept. B, 54 Worth St., New York 
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jor every table 


U know from its firm, even 
weave that Cameo is a dam- 
ask of rare quality but you’re 
at a loss to choose from such a 
wealth of beautiful patterns. 


Twining ivy, rose and clematis gar- 
lands, proud tulips; then the digni- 
fied Adams Period and conventional 
patterns of which one never tires. 





You may choose from white, rose, 
blue or gold to suit your color plan. 
And from round design cloths with 
matching napkins, damasks by the 
yard with continuous pattern and 
napkins to match, all-over design 
damasks for countless uses as well as 
tea cloths, table runners and other 
table damasks. 


Cameo Pattern Cloths or Cameo 
Damasks by the yard, with matching 
napkins, are sold by the better shops 
at moderate prices. 


Write today for “A Book of Cameos” 
which illustrates in color Cameo Table 
Damasks and gives you ideas for their 
use. No charge, but mention your 
favorite store. 








TRADE MARK 


PAULINE MILLS, Inc. 


Selling Agents 
















Old Man’s Darling | 


for any and all past sins. “Does Mr. Richard 
Welles still live here?—I mean to say—” 

Mr. Richard Welles, hearing his name, got 
up and came forward. “Monty,” he said with 
real affection, “where on earth did you drop 
from? You young reprobate! I thought you 
were holding down a job somewhere jn 
Mexico.” 

“TI was,” admitted Monty, wringing the 
avuncular hand with equal sincerity. “Got 
tired of it. Mexico’s nothing like so black as 
it’s painted. Pretty dull after you’ve learned 
the ropes. Thought I’d run up home for a 
bit.” He embraced the shadowy fair ones on 
the veranda in the most charming smile 
imaginable. ‘Had a fool notion, when I first 
came up just now, you might have got married 
while I was gone. One on me, eh?” 

His uncle stiffened slightly: “Not such a 
fool notion after all. Mrs. Danby, lect me 
present my nephew, Montgomery Welles. 
You never knew my brother Carleton, Linnet; 
this is his son. Lynn—this is Monty—home 
in time for the wedding!” 

Monty straightened out a bow in Linnet’s 
direction with almost a gasp. ‘“Wedding— 
whose wedding?” 

“Mine—and Lynn’s,” Richard said calmly, 
“Lynn, what sort of nephew do you think 
he’ll make?” 

Monty recovered himself swiftly, took 
Lynn’s friendly hand in a close, audacious hold. 

“How do you do?” he said. “My uncle’s 
question interests me strangely. What sort 
of nephew do you think I’ll make?” 


YNN had risen and stood with one hand 

touching the jasmine-garlanded pillar behind 
her, her smooth, brown head well up, a smile 
touching her cool, young mouth. Her fingers 
were warm and strong in Monty’s clasp. 

“T never had a nephew,” she said almost 
shyly. 

“I’m glad to be the first, anyhow,” said 
Monty. 

“T don’t really know—how to treat one.” 

“T can show you—in no time.” 

Richard intervened dispassionately but 
definitely. “Come on in! We can settle all 
that sort of nonsense later.. Had dinner, 
Monty?” 

“Thanks, yes—on the diner.” 

“How did you come up from the station?” 

“Walked.” 

“With those two heavy suitcases!” cried 
Lynn unexpectedly. 

Monty flung her a grateful glance: ‘“They’re 
not so heavy as they look.” 

“Are you—ah—reducing?” inquired Linnet. 

“T am—ah—reduced,” returned the prodigal 
with a shameless grin. 

“Then sit down—and tell us what you've 
been doing,” said Welles a trifle grimly. “I 
rather thought, Monty, this time you had 
found a good berth. You’re not collecting 
much moss, are you?” 

“Not my favorite vegetable,” explained 
Monty cheerfully. 

He sat down quite naturally on the top step 
beside Lynn—leaving chairs to their elders and 
betters, as it were—and began the Odyssey of 
his Mexican wanderings. 

Lynn listened, reluctantly entranced. So 
much was obvious. Within the viny shadows 
of the veranda, Linnet lent a sympathetic car. 
Welles alone interrupted from time to time, 
abruptly, almost gruffly. 

Later that night, within the chaste pre- 
cincts of her own domain, Linnet ventured a 
gentle maternal probe: “A nice boy, that 
Monty! Funny Richard never spoke of him 
before!” 

Lynn said thoughtfully: “Richard did tell 
me once he’d been something of a trial. Never 
sticking on a job. Irresponsible and all that.” 

“The most impossible type!” sighed Linnet 
with virtuous disapproval. 

“Oh, I don’t know!” said Lynn. “He may 
never have had a fair chance.” y 

“Richard has done a good deal for him, 
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A wonderful flavor is one of 
the first things you notice when 
you begin to use Fry’s Oven 
Glass for cooking. 


Flavors are concentrated, 
blended, and your roast fowl, 
meat loaf, glazed yams, baked 
squash, or mince pie is so appe- 
tizing and delicious that you 
are proud to serve it. 


These transparent dishes are 
beautiful on your table; they 
add to the charm of your choic- 
est silver and linen. The vary- 
ing tints come and go with the 
play of lights upon the glass. 
One time you feel sure this glass 
was given the daintiest hues of 
the rainbow; another time you 
are certain it has a trace of am- 
ber;- and again that glorious 


‘How much better 
this roast chicken tastes!”’ 


blue of an English sky is 
dominant. 


In leading department, china, 
and hardware stores, you will 
find casseroles, pie plates, bean 
pots, cake bakers, and other use- 
ful dishes of Fry’s Oven Glass 
priced from 15c up (slightly 
higher in Canada). Also sold 
in practical assorted sets. 


Pick out the set best suited to 
your oven-cooking, and find out 
what a delight it is to use these 
glass dishes. 


Toy Set of Fry’s Oven Glass 
The Little Mother’s “Kidibake” Set 
will delight any little girl. It consists of 
a miniature casserole and cover, bread 
baker, pie plate and two ramekins— 
all made of the new iridescent Fry’s 
Oven Glass. This set is for sale at 
many leading department and _ hard- 
ware stores and toy shops. Price, $2.50. 


FRYS 


Oven Glass 


Manufactured by H. C. Fry Glass Co., Rochester, Penna. 


FREE booklet of recipes and menus 


Send for “A Week-End with Sally Whipple,” an 
interesting booklet giving recipes and menus your 
whole family willenjoy. FREE onrequest. Address 
H. C. Fry Glass Co., Rochester, Pa., and give your 
dealer’s name. 


A Sally Whipple Dinner Menu 


Oyster Soup 
Celery Olives 
*Roast Chicken *Candied Sweet Potatoes 
*Cranberry Jelly . 
*Baked Squash *Rolls and Butter 
Fruit-Salad 
*Mince Pie ~~ Coffee 


*The star indicates the dishes that 
can be cooked in Fry’s Oven Glass. 






Oval Casserole 


$150 


Pie Plate 





Utility Tray 


$100 
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CHICKEN SALAD, Premier—Try this at the 
autumn wedding or forma! reception. 


Mix 1 cupeach dicedcooked chicken and celery 
with 14 teaspoon salt. Add 2 chopped hardboiled 
eggs and moisten thoroughly with Premier Salad 
Dressing. Arrange on crisp lettuce leaves and 
garnish with quarters of hardboiled eggs, capers, 
olives, and pickles cut in fancy shapes. 





Corre EN DEMI-TASSE—Whenentertain- 

ing at dinner serve Premier en demi-tasse. 
Percolate it for Sunday night supper. Pour it 

from a silver coffee pot or urn at your**At Home.” 





APG ii sn Suireme— A Sunday night 











y 


114 cups milk and bring to boiling point, stirring. 





hostess can surprise her guests with this recipe. Remove from fire, add 2 tablespoons Premier 


Tr 


M 


it the next time you entertain. Salad Dressing and 1 cup flaked tuna (or other 
elt 2 tablespoons butter, add 2 tablespoons fish). Pour in scallop shells, or ramekins. 


flour and )4 teaspoon salt. When blendéd add Sprinkle with crumbs. Brown in oven. 


ous sample can. 


Will it be just another party? 


R will the guests exclaim, “Isn’t it wonderful how 
Florence can always spread a surprise!” 


You can make itasurprise. You need use no other materials 
than the Joneses and Smiths use, except a bottle of Premier 
Salad Dressing and a can of Premier Vacuumized Coffee. 


An idea of how it is done is given in the recipes printed 
here. Follow the directions carefully; add the piquant flavor 
of Premier Salad Dressing and you have the extra touch 
your guests will not forget. Then Premier Coffee—richer, 
more fragrant, different. 


Send today for our free book, “Salads, Suppers, Picnics.” 
And while it’s on its way why not be on your way for the 
magic of the menu—a bottle of Premier Salad Dressing and 
a can of Premier Vacuumized Coffee. 


* ® 
Ir your grocer does not yet , 
keep the new Premier Coffee, 
send us his name and ten cents 
to cover shipping for a gener- 
p Blended for 
men by one of America’s great- 





est coffee experts, Premier Cof- 
fee will satisfymen who have 
never been fully satisfied with 
their morning cun of coffee be- 
fore. 
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Salad Dressing 


Francis H. Leccetr & Company, New York 
Department 13-C 
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Old Man’s Darling 


hasn’t he, since his father died? I gathered 
asmuch. In the way of influence and all that.” 

“Jt’s not what you do; it’s how you do it,” 
said Lynn succinctly. 

“Of course, there is always the manner,” 
admitted Linnet veiling a glint with drooped 
Jas hes. 

She was distinctly pleased and not fright- 
fully surprised when Monty dropped in at 
tea-time next day. She had murmured to him, 
in parting the night before, that she was 
usually to be found at home from four to five. 
That Lynn was not, she had forborne to men- 
tion. 

Monty, however, gave no indication of 
seeking anything he hadn’t found. He 
ensconced himself beside the highly appe- 
tizing tea-table and displayed a frank affection 
for chocolate cake. 

“T)’y’know,” he confided engagingly, “I 
thought you-all were sisters, last night. I 
didn’t get the relationship at all, at first.” 

“Which relationship?” inquired Linnet 
most unfairly. 

He blinked at her out of long, narrow, brown- 
velvety eyes which no girl in her senses could 
have met unmoved. “TI will admit,” he con- 
ceded, “the old man’s announcement was 
something of a shock.” 

“Old man’—you wretched boy! 
only forty-eight!” 

“Too young for chloroform, but much too 
old for orange-blossoms—isn’t he, now?” 


LINNET poised her grandmother’s silver tea- 

pot above a fragile cup, shot a keen glance 

at the bronzed, young impudence before her, 

and offered demurely, ‘‘Lynn’s not like these 
other young women—she’s different.” 

Monty said between hearty mouthfuls of 


chocolate icing, “I could prove to you—in a | 
couple of weeks—just how different she is not.” | 


“Aren’t you—h’m—just a bit cocky?” 

“T’m young,” said Monty arrogantly. 
“So’s she. If I get a kick out of just looking 
at her, it stands to reason she gets the reflex.” 

“Has that been your experience with 
women?” 

‘Se Tas.” 
any!” 

“My dear,” said Linnet lifting an appre- 
ciative eyebrow, “I too was born in Arcadia. 


I know a born lover when I meet him. Absurd | § 
as that may seem to you, at my advanced age.” | } 
“That’s all bunk about your age, you know.” | 


“Vou flatter me.” 

“You’re the kind of woman that doesn’t get 
old,” said Monty the all-seeing. 

“What can you mean?” cried Linnet, but 
she dimpled with pleasure. 

“There’s a fascination about you—I don’t 
know what it is.” 

“Are you trying to make fun of me?” 

“Old stuff!” said Monty with his most 
engaging smile. “You know you’ve got it. 
If I hadn’t seen Lynn first, I’d be tied to the 
leg of your tea-table.” 

“So long as the chocolate cake lasted,” 
agreed Linnet sweetly. She cut him another 
piece. “No wonder they, put you out of 
Mexico! Did you talk to the red-rose sefiori- 
tas like this?” 

Monty objected with great frankness: 
“Too artificial for me. I like a woman that 
can powder her nose without whitewashing it.” 

“You are the man I have been waiting for 
all my life!” sighed Linnet. 

Then she became serious after a fashion and 
ye at him earnestly. ‘So you saw Lynn 
irst?”” 

“I’ve got a terrible hunch I’ll be seeing her 
last, as well,” admitted Monty, also turning 
quiet. “Do you believe in this love-at-first- 
sight stuff’—Have I got to call you Mrs. 
Danby?” 

_Call me ‘grandmother!’ ” suggested Linnet 
aflectionately. “Yes—in love-at-first-sight as 
Well as any other.” 

“I had the queerest feeling last night,” said 
Monty. He stared moodily at his linked, 


Richard’s j 


He added a bit late, “—TIf | 
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Prettiest of All” 


After the announcement of her engagement 
Dad promised her a set of silverware. The 
pattern she has selected, Dad agrees, is 
«the prettiest of all.”’ 


Her discriminating choice of the Hostess 
design reveals a fine sense of the artistic 
and elegant. 


Delicately designed, beautiful in form and 
finish, this enduring silver plate of the House 
of Holmes ¢<& Edwards, is eloquent in its 
appeal to all who appreciate unerring good 
taste in the table appointments. 
In Silver-Inlaid, solid-silver where it wears 
Tea Spoons, set of six $4.50 
In Super-Plate, protected where the wear comes 
Tea Spoons, set of six $3.75 
At the Better Dealers in Silverware 
Let us mail you a handy Gift Suggestion Booklet, 
listing many appropriate Christmas gifts for the family. 
THE HOLMES & EDWARDS SILVER CO. 


INTERNATIONAL SILVER CO.. Successor 
Bridgeport, Connecticut 


Manufactured in Canada by 


STANDARD SILVER CO 
of TORONTO, Ltd. 


wiite 
TOSTESS 
Tea Spoon 


She House Of 


HOLMES &EDWARDS 







In using advertisements see page 4 
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‘Quick, Dad! Hide It! Mother is Coming!” 
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Hist! Never mind if you know that Bobby 
and father have nothing to worry about— 
that mother herself arranged for the Apex 
man to “happen in” while she was away and 
that she will keep out of sight till he has left. 
Surely you can’t blame her—for how would 





he guess, without a little strategy on her part, 
that she wants to be “surprised” this year with 
an Apex Electric Suction Cleaner? He didn’t 
even know, till the Apex man told him, that 
almost every other housekeeper in the neigh- 
borhood already owned one. 


But there is something mother don’t know. She really planned better than she knew. Shall 


we tell it? 


night before Christmas. 


The Apex-Rotarex man has also taken dad’s order for a Rotarex Electric Clothes 
Washer and a Rotarex Home Double Roll Ironer to be delivered the 
Mother will be surprised beyond her dreams. 


THE APEX ELECTRICAL DISTRIBUTING CO., CLEVELAND, OHIO 


Factory and General Offices: 


1067 East 152nd Street 


Canadian Factory: Apex Electrical Mfg. Co., Limited, 102 Atlantic Ave., Toronto, Ont. 


ELECTRIC SUCTION com WASHER 
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Olid Man’s Darling 


brown hands. ‘‘Wouldn’t that be the devil’s 


299 
own luck: . 
“For you to— 


“Love Lynn?” he finished” it boldly. | 


“Y’know—she’s like a cool~sky—before the 
sun’s quite up.” 

“About the time the milkwagon comes 
izzitato down the street—ah, yes!”’ said 


innet. “Just that blend of practicality and | 


sweetness.” 

“y’know you’re great!’ said Monty grin- 
ning. 

“So are you,” said Linnet shamelessly. 

They smiled warm kinship at each other. 

‘ All at once Monty leaned forward and low- 
ered his voice an ardent semi-tone, “Are you 
really going to let her marry Uncle Richard?” 

Linnet answered with delicate significance, 
“Are you going to let—ah—your Uncle 
Richard—marry her?” 

“T’m not so sure I am!” cried Monty with 
outrageous self-confidence. 

“My motto,” said Linnet quaintly, “has 
always been, ‘Let the best man win!’ ” 

“Will you shake hands on that?” demanded 
Monty. 

Linnet gave him five incorrigibly clinging 
fingers across the cake-plate—which is why, 
Lynn appearing at that moment in the door- 
way, white-frocked and virginal, beheld with 
mounting annoyance a repetition apparently 
of a former scene altered only in personnel. 
She considered that. her mother was really 
going it a bit strong. : 

“Ah, Monty,” Linnet murmured, perceiving 
an audience, ‘you mustn’t say things like that 
to me!” 

“Why not?” protested Monty instantly, 
without the least idea of what he was supposed 
to have said, merely playing up—which was 
all Linnet ever wanted. 


GHE released her hand with a deprecating 

little laugh. ‘Come in, darling! Looking 
for tea? Where’s Richard? Monty and I 
have been getting acquainted.” 

“So I see,” said Lynn stiffly. She looked 
like Diana—and spoke like a lady abbess. 
“No tea for me, thanks. You know I don’t 
eat between meals. Richard went home from 
the club with a sprained wrist. We had six 
sets of tennis.” 

“Gosh! Wonder he didn’t sprain it sooner!” 
obcerved Monty pleasantly. 


“Oh, Richard’s game is really very good,” | 
said Lynn sitting down on the blue-damask | 


sofa where her fairness showed startlingly 
fresh. She looked at Monty doubtfully—but 
she looked. And looked again. They seemed 
to come back to each other’s eyes by a kind of 
vague enchantment. 

“How are Richard’s dancing lessons coming 
on?” inquired Linnet solicitously. 

Monty whistled long and low. “Uncle 
Richard? You’re joking! Don’t tell me he’s 
been stepping!” 

“Mother always exaggerates frightfully,” 
Lynn cut in with a heightened color. “Richard 
really dances very well. I’ve been showing 
him one or two things myself, that’s all.” 

“You'd be good,” commented Monty with 
euthority. 

“Yes, I am—rather,” said Lynn calmly. 

“Any place in town where one can go and 
dence now?” 

“There’s the Chinese room at the Bellevue. 
It isn’t half bad. Afternoons and nights— 
awfully good music.” 

Monty got up with the grace of a velvety, 
black panther, something of that same sug- 
gestion of muscled laziness: “Want to run 
down there for a bit? We can take Uncle 
Richard’s car.” 

“Why—all right!” said Lynn. 

“Come with us!” said Monty to Linnet 
coaxingly, 

“If you had said that to her—instead of to 
me—I might have gone. No, thank you!” 
said Linnet making a face at him. “T’ll 
telephone Richard to come over and have din- 











| Diamond Remounting Watches Leather Goods Stationery Novelties 
| and articles for the Home and Traveller at the very lowest prices for good merchandise. Ag 





€lnusual Gifts 


shop leisurely at home 





Today over 150,000 families are saving time and money by doing their Gift Shopping by mail, 

at the famous old Salem house of Daniel Low & Co., established more than half a century ago. 
You, too, can save time and money by shopping in the Daniel Low 168 pase “Gift Book” 

sent free on request. It illustrates and describes hundreds of unusual gifts, remarkable for their variety, 
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good taste and value. 

















B 2114 Handsome platinum front over solid 14k 
gold bar pin, set with 2 genuine sapphires. An 
exceptional value at 10.00 







B2513 New platinum front 
over solid 14k gold “Spot 
Pin” ; beaded filigree effect. 
Very attractive. 3.75 


B 4992 Solid white gold cuff 
links, now the correct style. 
Handsome engine-turned de- 
sign. Special 5.00 


Bacon Tray and Fork 
f A 12-inch Tray, heavily silver plated on 


nickel silver and a Sterling Silver Fork for 
monly 5.00 F 2234 








Peppers and Salts Smart Cases for the Card Table 


Set of six in sterling silver Of gold fabric with black “celluloid 
decorated 










} J2129 3.50 Setof6inheavy protected” covers, hand ted. 
perccks . silver plate F 2235 1.75 » Bridge Score-Pad with pencil and re- 
Auto License © vised score L774 2.75 





Card Case with fine gold edge cards 
L775 2.00 Same with two packs 3.75 






Carry your auto licensé 
with your car key. 

This new key case has. 
a pocket for license. ¥ 
L883 Genuine black & 
or brown cowhide 1.00 













Dutch Silver 
Reproduction. A useful 
piece for mayonnaise or 
whipped cream, or for 
bonbons. F 1953 with 
spoon 3.00 
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Wooleather Slippers 
Genuine sheepskin with natural fleece inside, 
leather bound. So soft and comfortable one hates 
toremove them. One of our most popular Christ 
mas gifts. All sizes for men and women—give 
size. W351 3.00 
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Bridge Rose Pencils ‘+Resistain Knife” 

These large two toned Handiest little paring knife 
roses give a charming for kitchen or breakfast 
wouch of color at “bridge” use. It will not stain or 
N 320 .35 ea. 3 for 1.00 rust. Celluloid handle, 612 
assorted. in. long. Versed boxed 















Prism Candlesticks 


2537 §.00 pr. 103% in. high. 

Mahogany finish with Pe Puree 
white glass holders for ere oy tonath Stn. 
candles, and 8 cut prisms. Mane nraettcnl: 


roomy, and comven- 


ient. - 4 rk - PFs 
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“Colonial” Gift Wrappings 
Quaint blue flowered paper tied with 
R9617 Baby Neck- pink Japanese tape and decorated 
lace, sterling sii- with old fashioned card. Combina- Brid 


ver, with dainty tion contains 1@ sheets paper, 250 ft. idge Slate 
rose finely enam- tape, 12 cards 1.75 Send for greeting Daintily Rosson with 






vanity Case 
The black patent leather 
sides give a striking appear- 
ance to this tan calf case. 
Moire lined with silk purse, 
mirror in cover and metal 






cases for powder, lip stick vale Hae - 
eled 1.25 card folder of ideas for*Doing up your flowers and card 
ay rcF ae Christmas Gifts delighttully.> br rt aa attractive 


Send coupon or post card today for the “Gift Book’? Use it Christmas and all the year. 
See how easy it is to order from its 168 pages, distinctive selections from the following lines: /, 
Diamonds Gold Jewelry Rings Toilet Silver Table Silver Dutch Silver Ae 
We prepay delivery charges and guarantee safe delivery and satisfaction. Ca 


uunseUDOURRSORUREUGCUUAUROREUOCRCHaNUELUeRsNeieceuncauaceenscaraneioaty 


DANIEL LOW G CO, 


ESTABLISHED 186 
/ 






238 TOWN HOUSE SQUARE 
SALEM, MASSACHUSETTS 
" TI 


In using advertisements see page 4 99 





Radiantly happy, 
you are sure of 
one thing— 


Style 953 — Price $1.95 


A pretty slip-over dress of small 
check. gingham; the roll collar 
and vestee are of white pique 
stitched in black; binding of con- 
trasting color trims collar, cuffs 
and pockets, Colors: lavender, 
blue, green, black and brown. 
Sizes are 36 to 46, extra sizes 48 
to 52, priced $2.25. 


Style 1294—Price $1.50 


This smart apron frock has a 
combination of candy-striped 
gingham with a matching solid 
colored linene; colors are pink, 
blue or green trimmed with a 
black sateen piping that just sets 
off the dress. Sizes are 36 to 46. 


Style 1277—Price $2.95 


Pretty enough for any woman 
and most striking is this apron 
frock of black sateen. The side 


inserts of flowered chintz form 
panels and chintz piping on neck, 
collar, sleeves, sash and pockets 
add to the charm and individual- 
ity. Sizes 36 to 46. 
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— “he” will love you in them! And 
that’s a final test which must be met. 


OU are concerned about the carefully se- 

lected materials, the effective touches of 
originality, the good workmanship and moderate 
prices. All he wants is to see how becoming it 
is. And when you slip-over-your head one of 
these fascinating Bungalow aprons, tie the perky 
bow, you’ll go right down town and buy another, 
when he says: 


“Honey, that’s a pippin! I like it.” 


The three pictured are just a few of the many 
Queen-Make dresses to see at your favorite 
shop. Perhaps you’d also like a smart little Jap- 
anese crepe with appliques on the pockets or a 
jolly red gingham that will make you look so 
joyous. 

Choésitig*@ag—two—all three of these is 
whigecnost careful shippers will do. If your 
dealer *shouldn’t have Queen-Make, write us 
diféct enclositig your, money order and we will 
send what you want post haste. 


The Queen-Make Booklet just printed is 
waiting for you. It shows many more of our 
justly famous_dresses. Perhaps you need one 
right now. Then send for the Booklet, quick! 


“THE HOUSE OF QUEEN-MAKE” 


er 4 
Vv 


102 Madison Ave., New York City, N. Y. 














Old Man’s Darling 


ner with me—cheer my lonely state, and so on.” 

Monty caught at the suggestion blithely 
“Then we might stay down-town?” : 

“Oh, I don’t know,” objected Lynn. 

But they did. And Linnet did not telephone 
Richard. She ate alone without annoyance. 

“I didn’t really want Richard,” she said 
when Lynn asked about it next day. “He’s 
too middle-aged for me—if you don’t mind my 
saying so, dearest. _He—really—he almost 
bores me. Now I’ve taken a terrific fancy to 
this Monty-person. There’s a little joy of 
living for you! I’m having dinner at’ the 
Bellevue with him tomorrow night. Perhaps 
Richard would look out for you—somewhere, 
somehow.” 

“You—are having dinner—tomorrow night 
—at the Bellevue—with Monty?” repeated 
Lynn coldly. 

“Yes,” said her mother. ‘You have it all 
correct—the time, the place and—the boy, [ 
suppose one should say.” 

Lynn turned on her heel and went out of 
the room. After which Linnet called up 
Monty on the telephone and made the engage- 
ment a reality. 

“Lynn doesn’t like my doing this,” she told 
im. 

“T hope that isn’t your only reason,” Monty 

responded gallantly. 


E and Linnet became quite obviously warm 

friends, almost from the first. He was 
forever calling her, coming in to tea with her, 
asking her to dinner and the play. 

“We’re so absurdly congenial, you see, 
dear,” said Linnet to the critic on her hearth. 
“And I never have cared for old men. All 
thick curves and short-winded laughs. I do 
like ’em young and—ah—romantic! Like 
Monty. Something to’ dream about, there!” 

“Aren’t you afraid people will begin to 
talk?” asked Lynn a trifle grimly. 

“Talk—about Monty and me? 
don’t mind. Why should I?” 

“Suppose they laughed?” 

The brutality of youth! 
gallantly. “Laugh? Why, 
mean?” 

Lynn reminded her mother with relentless 
accuracy: ‘‘You’re forty-something. Monty’s 
twenty-four.” 

Linnet said sweetly: “Ah, yes—but at that, 
dear, I’m several years younger than Richard, 
while Monty is a year or so older than you. 
I knew you were the one person whose sympathy 
I could be absolutely sure of, just because of 
that. One’s age doesn’t really matter in the 
least. Monty and I are kindred souls. Just 
as you and Richard are.” 

“T have always considered that an extremely 
mushy expression,” said Lynn. “I can not 
remember ever having applied it to Richard— 
or me.” 

“Richard and me, dear. It’s almost impos- 
sible to be a kindred soul alone.” 

“Mother!” said Lynn suddenly, “you 
haven’t the least idea how you infuriate me, 
sometimes!” 

“About Monty—or_ Richard?” 
Linnet, all wistful innocence. 

Lynn ignored the inference. She gnawed 
the inside of her smooth cheek—always a sign 
of disturbance with her—and scowled. “If 
there’s anything more painful than a—matron 
—trailing a man young enough to be her 
son—” 

“Tt is,” said Linnet deftly, “a gray-haired 
man bearing off to his lair a girl young enough 
to be his daughter. Ah, Lynnie—how true 
that is!” 

Lynn left the room abruptly and closed a 
vivacious door behind her. 

Linnet standing in the center of the floor 
with her head on one side, a faint smile tipping 
up the corners of her still charming mouth, 
shivered and shrugged. “If I were a regular 
mother, I’d call you back and spank you for 
that,” she murmured. Then she drew a long 
breath and the smile widened toa laugh. ‘“‘My 


Why, I 


Linnet met it 
what do you 


inquired 
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The New Wlember 


OW comes O-Cedar in a new form—O-Cedar Wax. This 
new form—a wax—is for those who prefer a wax to other 


forms of furniture and floor polish. 


In this new form of O-Cedar all of the qualities of 
O-Cedar Polish that you have liked have been kept and new 


,* . te 


« 


The O-(edar Guarantee 


Like all other O-Cedar products, O-Cedar Wax is sbnlente 
guaranteed to give perfect satisfaction. The guarantee is: If 
you are not delighted with the results O-Cedar Wax gives and 
the time and work it saves, your money will be refunded. 


Channell Chemical Company, 
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O-Cedar 


Family~ 
Please Consider These 7 


Points of Superiority 


If you are using floor and furni- 
ture waxes—put O-Cedar Wax to 
every test and judge by theresults. 
Pay particular attention to these 
7 points: 


(1) O-Cedar Wax is free from excess grease. 
This means no rubbing off or the soiling 
of clothes from furniture where 
O-Cedar Wax has been used. 


(2) Freedom from grit. This means no 
scratching of fine furniture or wood- 
work. 


(3) Easier to use. O-Cedar Wax requires 
less rubbing to produce a high lasting 
lustre. 


(4) A clean and pleasing odor. 


(5) A convenient container. The wide 
opening of the container permits a 
more even distribution of O-Cedar Wax 
on the polishing cloth. 


(6) O-Cedar Wax is lower in price. 


(7) The regular O-Cedar guarantee of sat- 
isfaction covers O-Cedar Wax. 


50c to $2.50 sizes—at all dealers 


- Chicago - Toronto - London - Paris - Cape Town 


In using advertisements see page 4 IOI 
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Old Man’s Darling 


lamb,” she addressed the departing maiden 
“you're jealous! I begin to see a splinter of 
hope!” 

Jealous, strangely enough to her own newly- 
tortured paagles: Lynn was. She couldn’t 
bear to have Monty tied to Linnet’s apron- 
strings. She couldn’t, she began all at once 
to realize, bear to have him anywhere at all 
where she wasn’t going to be, as well. 

It was one of those startlingly sudden 
affairs, one of those love-at-first-sight things 
of which Monty had apprehensively, that first 
afternoon, inquired Linnet’s opinion. Monty 
wasn’t any of the things Lynn had tabulated 
as essential to a husband, but when he came 
into a room, Lynn knew by every little trip- 
hammer in wrist and throat and temple that 
he was there. She got the reflex—even as 
Monty had arrogantly surmised. When he 
spoke to her, she had to fight a mushy melting 
ness out of her reply, and when she dances 

| with him— 

Monty danced—as he did most other 
inessential things—outrageously well. Once 
he had his arm about Lynn, once their feet 
moved off together, the music wove an airy 
tapestry about them, shutting all the rest of 
the world away. He led; she submitted in a 


kind of drugged ecstasy. And he had a way 
e of singing while he danced, just loud enough 
for Lynn to hear, in a voice of brown velvet, 
rumpled with a laugh, whatever the orchestra 


was playing. In a muted, caressing baritone, 


. unbearably sweet . . . 
UT yourself in her place. You would | “Richard didn’t sing while he danced. He'd 


: far rather have a sensible gift of Pprac- | never have got back into step if he had. And 
tical, every-day use than the usual Christ- | to do him justice, his sense of humor, which 
mas trumpery. For her there is nothing | mounted to a curse, would never have let 

him try it in the first place. 
that would please more than oe of these So Lynn and Monty did a good bit of danc- 
Manning-Bowman electrical devices or a ing together, although not as much as either 


handsomely decorated Hotakold vacuum jug | would have liked. And the Lynn that had 
with tray and glass. promised to marry Richard changed like an 


iris coming out of a smooth green stalk. 
Whatever you choose—table stove, per- . 





Biiicts Meh Sesaabater colator or vacuum container — if it’s a ERHAPS Linnet helped matters on a bit. 
Set Manning-Bowman it’s the very last word Making Lynn jealous in the first place, and 

Ask for No. 233930 . : : egging her on, in the second. 
Aeedupindie sens and in convenience, economy and _ attractive- “Monty’ll never amount to anything, poor 
pots in a variety of ness. M-B electrical heating units are | dear,” sighed Linnet on occasion. “An ador- 


eae ts improved and perfected to give the greatest | able ne’er-do-well. It’s the successful men 


efficiency from the current consumed. who matter—isn’t it, Lynnie!” ; 
: “All Monty needs is some one to stand beside 
The table stove cooks three things at once | him,” said Lynn, flaring up. 

and has both waffle iron and toaster. The |. Peer odes hd catedy 7 Of course, that 
percolator is equipped with an automatic |'5 absolutely all, agreed Linnet. = 

: : She felt Lynn would be good in either 
current shut-off, which prevents damage in position, which perhaps justified one’s putting 
case the percolator boils dry. a delicate finger in the pie now and then. 


; : As for Lynn herself—and Monty—one 
Hotakold vacuum . containers will. keep month from the night that Monty had walked 


Electric Pot Percolator liquids cold 72 hours or hot 36 hours. They up Richard’s steps with his battered suitcases 
Ask for No. 11093 may be had in a large variety of colored | and the new moon over his left shoulder, they 
enamel and decorated to harmonize with | stood in a shadowy corner of the Danby 


room surroundings. In appearance they Moet iparhyserth ane ~ A a Sigel long and 








make a most attractive gift. “No use, Lynn,” said Monty. “I knew it 
i ; was no use, the first night I saw you. As 
Ask to see Manning-Bowman gifts at your mother if I didn’t tell her so, next day! 
electric shops, department and hard- I love you for keeps, darling—and why blink 
ware stores, jewelers and novelty shops. the fact? Do you think I can’t tell you love 
P ° E me—a little?” 
ms Manning, Bowman & Co., Meriden, Conn. | “You're blind as a bat if you can’t tell I 
i love you—-a lot,” said Lynn unsteadily, but 
an tie Makers of Household and Table Appointments in she cneliat let him touch her, even then. 
Aa te FOROS ee cen eT ee ee ae Alaina “The rottenest luck!” said Monty with a 
groan 


“T’ll say it is,” said Lynn. 
* Means Best “You know—there’s nothing the old boy 
hasn’t done for me.” 


“T know it, Monty. And look at me—he’s 
been simply perfect so far as I’m concerned— 


e 
bs ua 1t “If you think so—there are still one or two 
JY things I can teach you, about engaged men. 


“Monty—old dear!~ I could never be en- 
gaged to you.” 


0 ; . man are “I know it, Lynn, old thing. Don’t rub 
it in!” 


Never—black, horrible word! She gulped 
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Tested Recipes 
from the Carnation 
Cook Book 


Carnation Pumpkin Pie 
4 tsp. ginger, 1 tsp. cinnamon, 3§ cup 
brown sugar, 1 tbsp. cornstarch, 144 cups 
cooked and strained pumpkin, 2 eggs, 4 
tsp. salt, 1 cup water, 1 cup Carnation Milk. 
Mix in order given and bake in one crust 
until firm. This recipe makes one pie. 


Seer eneneeneenernecesennccenscsnsesesensecenensnsceens: 


Doughnuts 
2 eggs, 1 cup sugar, }4 cup Carnation Milk, 
24 cup water, 134 tbsp. butter or substitute, 
1 tsp. salt, 44 tsp. cinnamon, 4 tsp. baking 
powder, 2}4 to 3 cups flour. Cream the but- 
ter or substitute, add the sugar, well beaten 
eggs and milk. Mixand sift dry ingredients 
and combine mixtures. When stiff enough 
to roll, put on floured board and roll to one- 
fourth inchthickness. Cut witha doughnut 
cutter, fry in deep fat, and drain on brown 
paper. 
Doughnuts should come quickly to the sur- 
face, brown on one side, then turn and 
brown on the other side; avoid turning more 
than once. This recipe makes thirty-two 
doughnuts. 


Plum Pudding 
14 cup suet, 34 cup molasses, 44 cup bread 
crumbs, }4cupCarnation Milk, 
tsp. salt, 44 tsp. 
ee /2 cup currants, 34 tsp. cinna- 
mon, 1% cups flour. Mix and sift dry in- 
gredients. Chop suet in fine pieces, add fine 
bread crumbs, then add the milk and mo- 


“It is Both Economicaland Pure” | it busses cv and lnm ho 
HE purity of Carnation Milk is be- pervs 
yond question. It is the product of 
fine herds that graze on the finest pasture 
lands of this country. Part of the water 
is removed by evaporation, then the milk 
is hermetically sealed in containers and 
sterilized. Carnation keeps sweet longer 
than ordinary milk and, because it is 
richer, it goes farther. . Therefore it is 
the most economical milk for every pur- 


Hard Sauce 
2 tbsp. butter, 2 cups powdered sugar, 
4 tsp. vanilla, 1 tbsp. Carnation Milk. 
Cream the butter, add one cup of powdered 
sugar gradually, then the milk, the remain- 
ing sugar and flavoring. This recipe serves 

six people, 


Aone eneensaneonsensesssesessosesecssenssees: 


Carnation Bread Pudding 

3 tbsp. sugar, 22gcups water, 1}¢ cups Carna- 
tion Milk, 2 cupsstale bread crumbs, 2 eggs, 
\% tsp. salt, 1 tbsp. butter, 34 tsp. vanilla. 
Scald milk, pour over bread crumbs, add 
sugar and salt. Let cool, then add slightly 
beaten eggs and flavoring. Pour intoa but- 
tered pudding pan and bake in a slow oven. 
This recipe serves six people. 


Ciam Chowder 
2 tsp. salt, 1 pt. clams, 1 onion sliced, 14 Ib. 
salt pork, diced, 1 qt. potatoes cutin 44-inch 
dice, 8 crackers, 4 tsp. pepper, 2 tbsp. but- 
ter, 3 cups water, 1 cup Carnation Milk. 
Clean and pick over clams and chop finely 
the hard parts. Try out the pork; add onion, 
fry five minutes, and strain. Parboil pota- 
toes; drain and puta layer in bottom of stew 
pan to which the fat has been added. Add 


pose. Send today for the Carnation Cook 
Book containing more than one hun- 


dred tested recipes. 


chopped clams, sprinkle with salt and pep- 
per, and dredge with flour. Add remaining 
potatoes, sprinkle with salt and pepper, 
dredge with flour and add two and one-half 
cups boiling water. Cook ten minutes, add 
milk, soft part of clams, and butter. Re- 
heat and pour over crackers. This recipe 


serves six people. 


Cream of Vegetable Soup 
2 tsp. salt, slice onion, 2 cups water, 34 cup 
carrot, 44 cup turnip, 14 cup celery, 1 cup 
potatoes, 2 tbsp. flour, 114 tsp. salt, 1 tsp. 
parsley, 2 tbsp. butter, 3 cups water, 1 cup 
Carnation Milk. 


Wash and pare vegetables; put through food 
chopper or cut in small cubes; cook until 
tender. When done beat with fork to break 
vegetables and add to sauce made by melt- 
ing butter, adding the flour, then milk, and 
cook 5 minutes. Add seasonings and pars- 
ley. This recipe serves six people. 


CarNnaTION Mi._k Propucts Company 
New York « CuHicaco * SEATTLE * AYLMER, ONTARIO 


Wee enenesseees 
AUR erereusasesseaseueeseseesseesersesseeesesesescess 


eens cocccesccece 


and water. The Carnation Cook Book 
contains more than 100 tested economical 
recipes. It will be mailed free on request. 
Send for this handy recipe book today. 


e ? Always thoroughly mix Carnation Milk 


Carnation Mitx Propucts Company 


1126 Consumers Building, Chica; 
1226 Stuart Building, Seattle 


ee 
From Contented Cows” 
Sold by Grocers Everywhere 


In using advertisements see page 4 103 
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Vanesa | PEED MITE lem tyRrORBIAT STITT! 


\NE can hardly attend a 
wedding to-day with- 

out noting the increasing prom- 
inence with which Community 
Prate figures among the gifts. 
Even in the most brilliant of 


ore Te 








European circles one observes 
its Vogue. For instance, at the 
recent wedding of the Princess 
MarocretueE of Denmark, the 
gift of her brother was a beauti- 
fully wrought Cabinet of Com- 
MUNITY PLaTE in the lovely 
Patrician pattern. 
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A Few Distinguished Patrons of Community PLats 


MRS. O. H, P. BELMONT COUNTESS CADOGAN 
DUCHESS OF RUTLAND MARCHIONESS OF DUFFERIN 
BARONESS HUARD MRS. REGINALD C. VANDERBILT 
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Old Man’s Darling 


back a sob. He heard her and caught her 
clenched hands in a savage hold—set warm 
lips to them. 

“And yet—Lynn—oh, you beautiful thing 
—you cool, sweet, wonderful girl—I’m stark 
mad about you! Don’t you knowit? I could 
amount to something—for you!” 

“IT know it—that’s what’s killing me! You 
need me. He doesn’t. He’s got everything. 
I could—help—you, Monty . . . couldn’t I?” 

“You could help me into heaven by your 
little finger!” 

“Monty —what—adorable nonsense — you 
talk!” 

Did the breeze in the starry jasmine whisper 
“Mush”? Did the clock in the church-tower 
down the street strike remonstrance—or only 
midnight? 

Monty’s hands took hold of her slim, young 
shoulders, shook her with vehement tenderness. 
“You need me—to make a real woman of you, 
you marble darling! It drives me just about 
off my head when I see you with Uncle 
Richard.” 

“But, Monty, I promised.” 

“And I owe him pretty well everything I’ve 
got in the world. After my father died, he 
practically adopted me. Put me through 
college—got me a job when I came out—got 
me—ah—several jobs—from time to time. 


If there’s any such thing in this world as 


gratitude, I’d be a dog to—” 

“To what, Monty?” Only because she 
wanted to hear him say it. 

“To take you away from him,” said Monty 
with a groan and hugged her close. “I could 
doit. Couldn’t I, Lynn?” 

“I promised—and he’s been wonderful to 
me,” said Lynn despairingly. She put her 
blonde head down on Monty’s shoulder like a 
tired child. “I always meant to marry an 
older man. I always admired Richard 
awiully.” 

“You were a mercenary little nut. Why 
couldn’t you have waited for me?” 

His heart was racing-mad under her cheek. 

“How did I know you were in the world?” 

“TI knew you were—somewhere. Anyhow— 
you knew the minute you saw me—didn’t you? 
Go on—I’ve got a right to that much!” 

“VYes—I think I knew.” 

“You know darn well you knew,” said 
Monty huskily—and kissed her on the mouth. 


HE broke out of his arms at that. He had 

never kissed her before. And went to the 
nearest pillar and hid her eyes against it and 
cried. 

Monty followed, broken with self-reproach 
and stood beside her: “Lynn, you’re the 
whitest thing in this world! I had no right 
todo that. Send me away and forget it.” 

“Monty, will you forget?” 

“You know better.” 

“Well—neither shall I—ever.” 

He folded his arms, set his teeth. “I’m 
going away.” 

“Oh, Mon-ty!” an utter wail. ‘Not that!” 

“Do you want me to stay and be an usher 
at your wedding? See you come down the 
aislke—with him—on your way to his house?-— 
I couldn’t make the grade. Better let me 
go, Lynn!” 

“Not with so many other women in the 
world!” she whispered heartbrokenly. 

But she whispered it, once more against his 
shoulder. 

A vicious circle. They had swung round it, 
less definitely, before that night. Since nature 
Inevitably progresses, they swung round it 
more definitely the night after. 

Stealing a while between dances, leaving 
Richard to the enjoyment of an innocent 
seltzer lemonade in the club bar—it was at 
best a stupid party—Monty and Lynn came 
to the dubious shade of a parked car, the 
doubtful seclusion of the roadway. 

“Lynn—have you thought at all—about 
what we said—last night?” 

“IT can’t seem—to think—about anything 










From a 

drawing by 

ELIZABETH SHIPPEN 
GREEN ELLIOTT 


Do you choose her oatmeal 
as carefully as her milk? 


OU wouldn’t think of giving your baby 

“any old” milk. 

But when you say, “I want a package of 
‘oats,’” aren’t you forgetting that there is also 
a great difference in oats? 

Specify H-O (Hornby’s Oats), the only oats 
especially prepared for the food-needs of chil- 
dren by steam-cooking and pan-toasting. 

Steam-cooking in closed kettles under high 
pressure breaks down the starch-cells and dextrinizes 


Tue the starch, thus making H-O (Hornby’s Oats) 
HO cyan, ee Inc. digestible and nourishing. 
senate, Pan-toasting in the old-fashioned way over deep 
—_ coal fires makes H-O golden-brown in color and 
Also Makers of gives that delicious H-O flavor. 
FORCE Whole Wheat Flakes Every home can afford H-O. Health is cheap 


PRESTO Self-Rising Flour at any price, 





‘san CARS eee 


H.-O is packed in new improved label-wrapped and corner-sealed package 








In using advertisements see page 4 








QUESTION: 
Can I make a mince pie in 
less than two days? 


ANSWER: 


Yes, indeed! Twenty or 
twenty-five minutes is all 
of the time that is needed 
to have the best mince pie 
ready for the oven. 


ONE SUCH 
MINCE MEAT 


“LIKE MOTHER USED TO MAKE” 


LL you need do is boil the contents of one pack- 

age of None Such Mince Meat—roll your pie 

crust—fill it with the contents of the package after 

it has boiled twenty minutes—put on the top crust 
and the pie is ready for the oven. 

And when you take it out of the oven a few 
minutes later and serve it for dessert at dinner, 
piping hot, the glad acclaim with which it is greeted 
will make you want mince pies very often. 

If you want a good mince pie with even less work, 
many good bakers near you bake mince pie with the 
same good None Such Mince Meat which your 
grocer sells you. _ 


MERRELL-SOULE COMPANY, Syracuse, N. Y. 
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Old Man’s Darling 


else. Oh, Monty—some one might see!” 
But she let him kiss her breathlessly before 

she drew away, and then her hands‘¢lung to 

his arm. : 
“‘Lynn—it’s one of two things.” 


with yearning finger-tips. 

He continued: “Either I get away from 
here—” he felt her wince and caught her close 
to him ‘“—or you break—your engagement.” 

“Oh, Monty—think!” 

“Thank you, I have! I’ve about reached 
my limit—it’s got to be one way or the other, 





now. I know how rotten it is Oh, not o° 
you! Any girl has a right to break off an 
engagement when shé firids she doesn’t love 
the man. But for/me to steal my  uncle’s 
girl—when I owe him-al I'do. There’s just 
one thing that makes it seem right tome. . .” 

“What’s that?” Lynn demanded hopefully, 

“You!” said Monty briefly. “I’ve got to 
save you from the mess you’re walking into. 
You don’t know beans, Lynn, for all your 
intelligence. You don’t know what you're 
asking for, when you marry a man you’re not 
in love with—and one old enough to be your 
father, at that. I’ve known one or two 
unhappy wives. Somebody usually consoles 


‘em. That’s not going to be your sad story. 
: ; 


So—’ 

“Think of the talk if I break it off!— Oh, 
Monty!” 

“T have. Awkward for all concerned. 
Which is why, Lynn, I think we’ll have to duck! 
I can’t see any other way out of it.” 

“You mean—run away?” 

“Living to fight—another day. That’s 
what I mean,” said Monty. But his gay voice 
shook. “Sit down here on the running-board 
a minute. I'll tell you a kind of plan I’ve 
thought out.” 


HE sat down. He told it to her, overriding 

her half-hearted objections. When she stood 

up again, she put out one hand and caught at 
his arm. 

“Oh, Monty, it’s going to be terribly hard 
on him—on Richard! He—he’s not so young 
as we are.” : 

“Time for you to think of that~was when 
you got yourself engaged to him,” said Monty 
with some justice. 

“He—think how gray his life will be—after 
this!” 

“Y’m thinking of what your life would be if 
I let you marry him. He can take up golf or 
something. You—oh, Lynn, sweetheart— 
you’re not half awake yet!” 

“Will you—shall we—” offered Lynn after 
a starry interlude, “how shall we tell him? A 
note—or a telegram—or what?” 

“We'll leave a note for Linnet. If any one 
can soften the blow,” said Monty with a 
graceless flicker of a grin, “she can.” 

“You may be right,” said Lynn. She added 
suddenly, a monitory finger on his chin. 
““Monty—you are to call her ‘mother’!”’ ‘ 

“Let’s hope it goes without saying,” said 
Monty meekly. 

One day later Linnet sat behind her tea- 
table and cast a thoughtful glance about a 
charming but lovely living-room. She had 
chocolate cake on a Dresden platter, but no 
one to eat it with her. She wore her sweetest 
gown, an airy thing. of powder-blue with 
butter-colored lace ruffles, in which she looked 
like a Nattier lady with an Age-of-Innocence 
complex—but no one was there to see. Which 
takes the heart out of any frock. She poured 
herself a cup—and sighed over it. Bit a 
little lettuce sandwich and laid it back on 
the plate. She was half-way to her feet 
with her eye on the telephone when steps came 
down the hall and paused in the doorway. 

Richard—for it was indeed he!—regarded 
her courteously, but with a doubt. 5 “May I 
come in,”’ he inquired, “or were you going out’ 

“Not now!” said Linnet and gave him both 
hands with delightful abandon. 

That is, she would have given him both 





She waited, tremulous, stroking his tleeve ~ 











You can get Borden 

quality at the same 

price you pay for 

ordinary brands — 
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UNSWEETENED 


Pure country EVAPORATED 
with the cream left in MI LK 
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Free to you! 


A can of Old English 
Wax will be given away 
with every Old English 
Waxer-Polisher. This 
new time-saving and 
labor-saving device both 
applies the wax and 
polishes the floor. Lasts 
a lifetime. If your dealer 
can’t supply you, take 
advantage of our short- 
time offer. Just mail 
the coupon below. 





































Coupon brings FREE book 


Filled from cover to cover with information 
about the treatment of floors, woodwork, 
furniture, linoleum, etc. Get Old English 
products at your paint, hardware, drug, 
housefurnishing, or department store. Or 
write us direct. At least mail the coupon 
now for the free book 
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Floors that grow 
more mellow with age 





Just as the tone of a fine violin mel- 
lows with each passing year, so does 
the beauty of Old English waxed 
floors. The first application of Old 
English Wax will give to your floors 
a soft, velvety lustre, and a hard, last- 
ing finish that will not show scratches 
or heel-marks. 


After that, an occasional “touch- 
ing up” of the spots most used will 
keep your floors in perfect condition. 


* The new, easy way 


You can both wax and polish floors with 
the Old English Waxer-Polisher illustrated 
here. Of course, a soft cloth will do, but if 
you want to wax your floors easily and quickly, 
use the Waxer-Polisher. 


Old English costs less 


Old English Wax contains a high percentage 


of hard, high-grade, imported wax. It goes 
farther, lasts longer, and costs less than most 
other finishes. 


THE A, S. BOYLE CO. 
1341 Dana Ave., Cincinnati, Ohio 
Canadian Factory: Toronto 







! Tue A. S. Boyre Co., 1341 Dana Ave., Cincinnati, O. 

| O Send me your free book, “Beautiful Floors, 

{ Woodwork, and Furniture—Their Finish and Care.” 
O Send me, all charges paid, an Old English 

| Waxer-Polisher— at the special time-limited price, 

| $3.50 (Denver and West, $4.00), which I enclose. 

| 

| 

| 
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Old Man’s Darling 


hands, if he could have taken them. His 
right was swathed in bandages, snowy but 
sinister. 

“Poor dear!” cooed Linnet, waving him 
into a chair. “Is the sprain still bad?” 

Richard admitted reluctantly, “It doesn’t 
— to—disappear—as fast as one would 
ike.” 

“Ah, well—old. bones, you know!” said 
Linnet sweetly. ‘Tea, Richard? Lemon and 
no sugar, isn’t it?” 

“Nice of you to remember,” said Richard, 
thawing slightly. 

Linnet smiled at him above the steaming 
cup. “My eyesight and hearing,” she ex- 
plained, “are failing rapidly, but strange to 
say, I find my memory unimpaired. Such a 
comfort to me!’ 

Lee It would be,” said Richard inscrut- 
ably. 
“T thought I noticed—it isn’t possible I saw 
you limp as you crossed the room?” continued 
his solicitous hostess. 

“T—ah—I—in some way wrenched a tendon 
in my ankle, the other night.” 

“Dancing, Richard?” 

Richard lifted a leonine glare. ‘Yes, Linnet 
—dancing.” 

“Dear me—dear me!” sighed Linnet caress- 
ingly. “You know, it’s taken it out of you, 
it has, really. You do look a little worn. 
What a shame!” 

“T haven’t had a decent night’s sleep in 
some time.” 

“How horrid! But after all, one’s young 
only once—or is it oftener? You'll haye 
plenty of time later on in which to doze by 
the fire. Gather ye rosebuds while ye may, 
Richard! I do so enjoy watching you.” 

“T wish,” said Richard abruptly, ‘“you’d lay 
down the instruments of torture for just a 
moment. I want to talk to you, Linnet, 
seriously. I didn’t come here this afternoon 
to have needles stuck under my fingernails 
and my eyelashes extracted. I came to get 
advice.” 

“So sorry,” said Linnet, and _ half-way 
looked it. 

“Linnet,” said Richard, “I’ve made a fool 
of myself.” 


E looked a very handsome fool for all his 
gray-haired dejection, and Linnet merely 

flung him a wistful smile. Seeing which, he 
went on after clearing a stubborn throat. 

“Linnet, your child isn’t happy.” 

“H’m’m!” said Linnet. ‘Who told you so?” 

“No one. I’ve seen it for myself. She— 
isn’t happy.” 

“Are you?” asked Linnet. 

“That doesn’t matter in the least.” 

“Of course it does. If she sees you're 
not—” 

“She can’t possibly have seen anything at 
all,” said Richard with a great deal of firmness. 
“I have done everything under the sun that 
she wanted todo. Played tennis till I dropped 
—danced, night after night, till I felt like a 
stiff old jumping-jack—gone on ridiculous 
parties with a lot of young idiots, when I felt 
half the time they were laughing at me behind 
my back—cackled at jokes that had no point 
to me—” 4 d 

Linnet dammed the flow of his grievance 
with a chuckle. “A difference of taste In 
jokes,” she said, “is the dead-line between the 
generations. Well, so it is you who arent 
happy, after all?” : 

Richard said curtly: “I’m wretched, if 
you will have it. And I can’t help feeling 
we’re heading into even deeper wretched- 
ness—she and I. Linnet—I know you don't 
like me. I know you didn’t approve of this 
engagement. I admit now you had reason. 
I’ve got no right to her youth—her won- 
derful youth—” i 

“And you want me to save you from it, 
finished Linnet. “Am I right?” 

“As usual,” said Richard and waved away 
a second cup. 
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OTHING quite so fine on invigor- 

ating autumn days at the family 
meal, or dinner with perhaps a guest or 
two, as when the deliciously cooked roast 
comes steaming from the Nesco Perfect 
Roaster. 
The turkey with firmly steamed meat and 
crispy, golden-brown skin is irresistible. 
Or if a meat roast is served it is certain 
to be juicy, tender, delectable—just as 
you most desire it to be. 
This roaster is the self-basting style. 
Cover with depressed top to catch the 
steam which condenses and drips down 
again onto the meat. Shaped bottom 


€ 


Prepare Nourishing Dishes 
for Hearty Winter Appetites 





el 


with an outside water channel and a gravy 
pit at the center. The Nesco Perfect 
Roaster is unsurpassed. 

And there are other utensils of Nesco 
Royal Granite Enameled Ware that you 
will want. A lipped saucepan for tasty 
soups—one that cooks cranberries with- 
out becoming discolored; a convex kettle 
for boiling mealy potatoes; colanders, 
mixing bowls and dish pans—all easy to 
clean and keep clean. 

Visit your hardware, house furnishing or 
department store and see this famous 
ware. It is quickly identified by the 
famous Nesco Boy diamond-shaped label. 


Send for interesting booklet, ‘For Your Kitchen.” Address National Enameling 
& Stamping Co., Inc., Advertising Department, Section J, Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


NATIONAL ENAMELING & STAMPING CO., Inc. 


St. Louis Granite City, Ill. 
* Baltimore Chicago 






New York Milwaukee 
New Orleans Philadelphia 
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using advertisements see page 4 
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At last—relief from the three-times-a-day 
coarsening of the hands 


f ionessterd one tablespoon of Lux into your dishpan—turn 
on the hot water. The flakes foam up into the richest, thickest 
lather you have ever had for dishwashing. 

Three times a day you can wash dishes in this lather and still 
your hands will not be rough or red. Lux contains no free alkali 
or any other ingredient that could hurt the most sensitive skin — 
it is as easy on your hands as a fine toilet soap. 

Women themselves discovered this use for Lux. Women who for 
years had been getting such satisfaction from Lux for silks and 
woolens tried it for washing dishes. 

Thousands of letters have come in to us saying that Lux suds 
leave your china beautifully clean and at no cost to your hands, 
and asking us why we never mentioned it. 

Start today using Lux for your dishes. Lever Bros. Co., 


Farry Cambridge, Mass. 
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Just a tablespoon to a pan. Lux leaves your glassware 
A single package does 44 sparkling without a trace of 
soapy film—your silver lus- 

trous, your china spotlessly 

l 


dishwashings—all the dishes 
for more than two weeks WONT REDDEN HANDS 
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Old Man’s Darling 


He writhed for a moment in a frightful 
silence of Linnet’s arranging. Eventually he 
burst into desperate speech, “It should have 
been Monty—or somebody like him!” 

“Really—” said Linnet, “I feel like the 
heroine of a drawing-room comedy! What 
would be my next line?” She took a slim, 
white envelope from the lace-ruffled ket of 
the powder-blue gown and handed it to him 
across the tea-things. “Read this, dear 
Richard. I was on the point of sending for 
ou when you—ah—limped in.” 

Richard took the envelope, drew out of it a 
folded sheet of paper bearing the letter-head 
of a famous old inn in a town a score of miles 
away, and felt for his eyeglasses. He read, 
with slight pauses between the words: 


“Dear MoTHER— 

Lynn and I were married an hour ago 
and will leave in another hour for New 
York. We’re sorry—but it’s so. Break 
it to Uncle Richard for us. We hope to 
be forgiven, but know we’ve no right in 
the world to ask it. You might send us a 
line at the Brevoort to let us know if we’re 
to come back or not. 

Your loving son—in any case— 
Monty.” 


RICHA RD flushed darkly and laid the letter | 
back upon the tea-table. “A complete sur- | 
prise,” he said coolly. ‘Had you seen it 
coming?” 
“Not—altogether,”’ said Linnet, not alto- 
gether truthfully. 
“So far as I know,” went on Richard, 
“Monty has about five hundred dollars to his 
name.” 

Linnet said, fingering the tray-cloth: “I 
gave Lynn a check for three hundred, day 
before yesterday. It was—ah—my birthday.” 

“Dare say you’re pleased, then,’ said 
Richard. “Well—it was my own fault—to a 
certain extent. I rather shoved him in her 
way whenever the dancing and tennis and all 
that got too strenuous.” 

“Nonsense! They were lost the moment 
they saw each other!” 

“Really?” said Richard. “You don’t mean 
it! You—believe in that sort of thing?” 

“So does Lynn—now!”’ said Linnet wickedly. 

He ignored the thrust, tapping with the 
fingers of his left hand upon the arm of his 
chair: “This will make—considerable local | 
conversation, I dare say.” 

Linnet quoted in a felinish whisper, “My 
dear—her mother eloped before her’!”’ 

“H’m’m!” said Richard—and again — | 
“H’m’m! I suppose you’d laugh at me if I| 
said—not that it matters; you’ve laughed at | 
me quite a bit by and large, Linnet—if I said 
that the first elopement hurt me far more than 
the second.” 

“Are you by any chance,” inquired Linnet 
without the ghost of a laugh, “telling the 
truth? Richard — there was Hattie Ord- 
way—’ 

“And there was Danby,” said Richard 
stubbornly. “Have you forgotten? Hattie 
saw how it was with me. She threw me over. 
Danby saw—he ran away with you before I 
had a chance. I suppose it never occurred to 
you that in Lynn—I was faithful to you.” 

“In Lynn, if you were faithful to anything, 
you were faithful to Henry Danby,” said | 
Linnet with a rainbow grimace. ‘“She’s no 
more like me than—” 

“T felt that even her name was almost the 
same.” 

“It was quite the same, Richard. She 
changed it as soon as she could. She said 
Linnet was—mushy.”’ 

“Well,” said Richard and rose to his feet 
looking oddly gray and tired, “I merely men- 
tion all this that my house of cards may lie 


’ 








completely flattened at your feet. Something 
of a triumph, isn’t it? To have—overthrown 
4 man twice—once in yourself, once in your | 
daughter.” 









Wonderful Coffee 


easily made 
in a ROME PERCOLATOR 


A cup of delicious coffee starts the day with a smile. 


Wonderful coffee is easily made in this ROME 
COPPER PERCOLATOR. In fifteen minutes it is 
ready to serve: clear, rich, and wholesome, with 
that fine aroma that brings everyone down to 
breakfast with a smile! 


ROME Sélid Copper Percolators are lined with 
pure block tin, and heavily nickel plated on the 
outside. At your hardware or house-furnishing 
store you can identify them by the name “ROME” 
blown in the glass tops. 


FREE BOOK: “A Song in Your Kitchen” 


tells you all about ROME Percolators, Tea and Coffee 
Pots, Tea Kettles, and Wash Boilers. It is beauti- 
fully printed in colors. May we send you a copy? 


ROME MANUFACTURING CO. 
Main Office and Factories: ROME, N. Y. 


Branches: 
NEW YORK CHICAGO 
50 East 42nd Street 1168 Peoples Gas Building 


This is our Hot Water Copper 
Percolator, made in 4, 6, and 9 
cup sizes. It is also made in the 
conventional high pattern. 







Cold Water (instantaneous) Hot Water Percolator, 
Percolator. shown above. 


One of our solid copper Tea 
Kettles. We make 9 styles, 
in many sizes. 


UTENSILS 


In using advertisements see page 4 III 








Make this test yourself — 


Pour a little Pillsbury’s Pancake Flour 
in your hand. Note thecreamy white 
color of real wheat flour. Rub it with 
your finger Feel how smooth 1t is— 
the fine, velvety texture of real wheat 
flour instead of coarse, gritty corn meal. 
Then you'll know why Pillsbury’s 
makes such perfeé pancakes. 


Pillsbury’s 


Pancake Flour 


cakes you serve? You can prove the high quality 


: LD: you know what kind of wheat flour is in the pan- 


of real wheat flour in Pillsbury’s Pancake Flour 
by the simple method above. But the final test is the taste 
test—the perfect pancakes it makes. So light, tender and 


fluffy, so delicious and digestible. 


After all, it is natural the millers of Pillsbury’s Best Flour should 
make a better. pancake flour—should use as the chief ingredient 
high-grade wholesome wheat flour and plenty of it. And that 
is why Pillsbury’s makes delicate golden-brown pancakes, full- 
flavored and fragrant —as easy to digest as they are good to eat. 


So easy to make 


Pillsbury’s Pancake Flour is ready for instant use. You require no 
baking powder, no eggs, no milk —just add cold water and bake on 
a hot griddle. No mixing, no fussing, no trouble at all. Give your 
family this treat for breakfast tomorrow. Serve these perfect pan- 
cakes—with the nourishment of real wheat flour and plenty of it. 


PILLSBURY FLOUR MILLS COMPANY 
MINNEAPOLIS, U.S.A. 


Pillsbury’s Family 
of Foods 

Pillsbury’s Best Flour 
Fancake Flour 

Health Bran 

Wheat Cereal 

Rye Flour 

Durum Flour 

Farina 
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| for there would be no room at the inns. 


Old Man’s Darling 


Linnet stood up as well. She came swiftly 


| round the tea-table and faced him, small hands 
| clenched. 


9 


“You blind goose!” she said. “T 
wish you’d had the decency to mention all 
this some twenty years ago. I could shake 
you! What do you mean to do now? Wait 


| and be faithful to me—in my grand-daughter?” 


“Do you mean to say you would have— 
married me?” asked Richard dazedly. 

“Any time, since I’ve known you, that I’d 
had the refusal of you.” 

“Linnet—God knows—” 

“Don’t swear!” said Linnet. “Deeds, not 
words, if you please. We haven’t much time 
left, we old ones. Do I understand that you 


| are asking my hand in wedlock?” 


“You darling hussy!”’ said Richard Welles 
unsteadily—“‘On my knees!” 

She let him go there, then pulled him up 
with a shaky little laugh of outrageous happi- 
ness and subsided into his arms. . 

Presently she began to laugh again, her 
cheek against Richard’s adoring lips, her 
fringy lashes suspiciously wet. “I think,” 
she murmured innocently, “I shall ask Lynn 
to be my matron of honor!” 

“No, you won't,” ‘said Richard. “I’m 
taking no chances. We'll be married before 
Mr. and Mrs. Montgomery Welles have time 
to forbid the banns!” 


Neighbors—South of Us 


(Continued from page 31) 


For the first five days we slipped through 
tranquil, tropic seas.. There were not more 
than thirty passengers in first class; the Costa 
Rican Lord Chesterfield who sat at our table; 
the flower-like bride from Panama, with her 
husband; the Americanized Peruvian sevorita 
who was breaking all her country’s traditions 
by traveling alone from New York—and a few 
others. 

We made Guayaquil on the fifth day. I 
had returned from a stifling day ashore. As 
we slipped out of the sluggish Guayas River 
into the open sea, I was taking a last lock 
at the giant head of Chimborazo that filled 
the heavens with its snow-clad splendor. 

“We will stop at Tumbez in the morning,” 
the Captain announced. 

Tumbez was not a regular port of call, and 
it meant nothing more to me then than the 
first landing place of Pizarro. But it marked 
the beginning of a nine-days’ cataclysm. From 
Tumbez on, we made from one to four port 
stops daily, and at every port we loaded sad- 


| eyed cattle, squealing hogs, squawking ducks, 


and clucking hens, and always men, women, 
and children. Peru was about to celebrate the 
centennial of its independence from Spanish 
rule, and the entire population was on its way 
to Lima. 

Priests and friars, doctors, lawyers, mer- 
chants, thronged the ship. Indians in ponchos, 
red, blue, and brown, came aboard at every 
stop, bringing live-stock and bedding with them, 
When 
the cubierto or cattle-deck was full, people and 
poultry overflowed onto the cabin-deck. 
Every available inch of space was occupied. 
Those who had no staterooms—and almost a 
thousand had not—slept in the music salon, on 
the dining tables, in the washrooms. Two 
hundred Exploradores, the Peruvian Boy Scouts, 
camped on the after deck, shivering in the 
damp of tropic nights and whipped by the icy 
wind borne on the Humboldt current, for July 
is midwinter in the equatorial zone and the 


| Antarctic current flows close to shore. 


I thanked a merciful heaven for the icy 
wind and a menthol inhaler. Without them 


|. the odors from cattle and steerage would have 
| been unbearable. 
| also, in the near-by land, for day after day we 
| sailed close to the rainless, brown shores 
| their backdrop of barren Andean mountains. 


There was some comfort, 


with 


The guano islands that we passed, with their 
millions of cormorants filling the air and clutter- 
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SPINACH SALAD—Drain 1 can of DEL 
MONTE Spinach and combine with 3 table- 
spoons of vinegar, 4 tablespoons of olive or salad 
oil, 1 tablespoon of powdered sugar, 1 table- 
spoon of DEL MONTE Catsup, 1 teaspoon of 
salt and 4 teaspoon of pepper which have been 
thorougbly mixed. Arrange lettuce leaves in a 
salad bow! and heap spinach in the center, Gar- 
nish with strips of pimiento and slices of lemon. 


For simplest meal or formal dinner— 


There's a place for Det Monte Spinach in almost 
every menu—on any occasion. So many tempting, 
healthful ways to serve it—and so easy, too. It is 
spinach at its very best —absolutely free from grit — 
better than fresh and cooked ready to use whenever 
you want it, without a bit of trouble. 

Besides, it is very economical and enables you to 
serve spinach as it should be served—all year round 
—toadd wholesome, tasty variety to every-day meals. 
These illustrations show just a few of the countless 

SPINACH, FRENCH appetizing dishes to be made with Det Monte Spin- 
STY LE—Drain,chop and ach. Try them and send for a free copy of our new 
TE Spinach, Melt 2 table. QM book, “Det Monte Recipes of Flavor.” It gives many 
eens sn dan ee other delightful ways to serve spinach as well as the 

i" d% numerous other canned fruits, vegetables and food 


spoon of sugar and % cup . 

of cream. Boil, add spin- 4 ialti 

sch cot ostanal Gene specialties packed under the Det Monte Brand. 
on serving dish. Garnish a Address Department 

with hard-cooked egg and ‘ “' CALIFORNIA PACKING CORPORATION 
buttered toast points, “4 > - San Feancisco, Californi 





f £ Other DEL MONTE 
§ >, GE ay - one Produéts that you 
j & ’ a should know :— 
\ A Peaches, Pears, 
Pineapple, Plums, 
Cherries, Berries, 
Fruit Salad, 
Asparagus, Tomatoes, 
Prunes, Raisins, 
sale pases aired a A bag soon Catsup, Tomato Sauce, 
Chili Sauce, 


move to a hot platter. Garnish with strips 

of pimiento and heap the center with hot BRAND 

well-seasoned DEL MONTE Spinach to Beans 

which one tablespoon of lemon juice and Pork and 4 

a little nutmeg have been added. Arrange Ripe Olives, Pickles, 

brown potatoes around the roast and gar- 

nish ends of platter with lettuce or parsley. Orange Marmalade, 
Jellies, Jams, 


Sl 
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In each cabin—a goo 


TACKS of “flannel cakes” in seas of syrup— little on the children’s breakfast cereals—and 
syrup with wholesome, woodsy sweetness! forgive them if they smack their lips. 
Corn meal mush fried brown and served with The puddings you make, the cake frostings 
it. The flavor of every pudding treat. Maple! and candies—give them the maple taste that 
So it was in the old days. And so it is today in everybody loves. ; 
thousands of homes! You can do it easily, inexpensively, for in each 
log cabin can there’s “a goodly supply of maple.” 
Genuine Log Cabin Syrup comes only in log- 
cabin-shaped cans. There are three sizes, 
Write today for card set of 24 new and 


° : ° ° delightful Log Cabin recipes. 
How Log Cabin Syrup gets-its rich unvarying flavor a Seat free. Address, Dept. C. 


P. J. Towle, who first’ made this syrup back in ages Tur Loc Castn Propucts Co. 
the 80’s knew what you know if you’ve ever lived a3 Sr. Paut, Minnesora—the center of North 
in the “maple country.” —- 
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Wherever you live you can get syrup with the real 
old-time maple taste. It’s at your grocer’s—Log 
Cabin Syrup in log-cabin-shaped cans. 


a a ae ot 


P t * $ He knew that maple Sr. Jounspury, VERMONT-in the virgin ma- 
syrup is variable in quality, that the time of season 2 ple forests. 

the sap is boiled makes a difference in the flavor, Log Cabin Sweet Potatoes 

Cut cooked sweet potatoes in half lenghtwise 


that how the sap is handled also makes a difference. a and lay in a buttered baking dish; spread with 


° ° ‘ butter and pour over them Log Cabin Syrup. 
He sought to keep in all his product the mellow suet — Bake ina moderate oven, basting often with the 
“ ° ” . “i ” R syrup in the pan, Chopped nuts may be sprin- 
vo old- S y kled over the potatoes while they are baking 
flavor that “old-timers” got in syrup Lo baki 
from first-run maple sap. And this ' , 


is what he did. 

He combined the choicest of New 
England maple with the best from 
Canadian groves, got the real sugars 
of maple in which the flavor is most intense. And 
he blended with this just enough pure sugar of 
cane—nothing elsé—to mellow and enhance that 
delicious maple taste. 


. 
With a special refining process he found it possible owle’s 
to get always a uniform maple taste in syrup clear 


and golden in color, absolutely pure, and of just the 
right consistency for table use. Log Cabin Syrup LO AB I 
sprang instantly into favor. Today it is the “Stan- 


dard from Ocean to Ocean.” In the 


Phone your grocer now for a can of Log Cabin log-cabin-shaped 
Syrup. Try it on pancakes or waffles tomorrow can—3 sizes YU 


morning. See what flavor it gives them! Put a 
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Neighbors—South of Us 


ing up our ocean, were no more densely 
inhabited than was the Urubamba. MD 
A few of the better-class Peruvian families 
were on board, but I had ample opportunity 
for studying the proletariat. The children 
were dull and characterless, the men noisy and 
obtrusive. The few women who had state- 
rooms remained in them. Those who did not 
reclined quictly in chairs or huddled on deck. 
The younger girls were slender, with clear-cut 
rofiles and dark, colorless complexions. 
mall hands and feet were noticeable. The 
men were inclined to stare considerably, but 
the women were friendly ard smiled warmly 
when I told them I was Ai.sericana. Almost 
without exception, the Peruvians are friendly 
to the people of the United States. 
At last we reached San Lorenzo, the quaran- 
tine island. I knew that five hundred of our 
ngers had come from ports where yellow 
ever was supposed to exist. And I knew that 
some of us, perhaps all of us, might be put in 
quarantine—which meant that we would miss 
the celebration. 


We dropped anchor at five o’clock on the | 
evening of July 21st, our thirteenth day out | 


from Panama—and hoisted the yellow flag. I 
hoped it meant only the usual signal for the 


doctor, but under the conditions in which we | 


had been living for the past nine days, it could 
mean anything. 


In their speedy little launch, flying the | 


national flag of red and white, the Peruvian 


doctors came out, mounted the accommodation | 


ladder, took one look at.us, and disappeared. 
“Where have they gone?” I asked the wire- 
less operator. 


“To telephone the President for permission | 
tosend us to Callao. There is neither food nor | 


room enough for us in the quarantine hospital. 
That’s the Peruvian of it,”’ he added. ‘When 
in doubt, pass the buck to the President.” 


The lights of Callao winked and beckoned to | 


us from the shore, but the doctors did not re- 
turn until morning. Then they started taking 
off the five hundred passengers for quarantine. 
We who had come from Panama were free to 
go on to Callao. But fourteen frightened 
passengers hid in the cubierto, and it was five 
o'clock in the afternoon before they were 





found and the ship passed by the inspector. | 
While we were weighing anchor, preparing | 


to slip over to Callao, I saw approaching on 
our starboard side three great ocean grey- 


hounds flying the American flag. They were | 
our three battleships, the Arizona, the Okla- | 


homa, and the Nevada. With Vice-Admiral 
MacDonald in charge they had come down to 
represent our government at the Centenario. 


Unless one has passed thirteen days on the | | 


Urubamba, it is impossible to appreciate the | 
thrill I experienced on seeing those three clean | 


American battleships. 


GOT through customs with no delay. The 


courteous official waived the inspection of 
feminine luggage. But it was dark when we 
reached Lima and the Gran Hotel, and wearied 
and travel-worn, I was lulled to sleep by the 
music of the policemen’s whistles relayed from 
street corner to street corner. Occasionally I 
was aroused by the oft-repeated “Viva El 
Peru!” When Peruvians cheer their country, 
they use the masculine gender. This reflects 
the national attitude, but woman is making 

er impression on the rugged map of Peru. 

The following morning, from my balcony in 
the robin’s-egg-blue hotel, I surveyed the City 
of Kings. Across the street the old cathedral, 
restored out of all its ancient character, was 
newly stuccoed and tinted a light tan. Around 
Its cornice were statues of the saints. A 
buzzard sunned his wings on the head of John 
the Baptist. 

On the corner in front of the cathedral a 
group of men were conversing with much 
gesticulation. Women were coming from early 
mass; the younger ones, slender and demure; 
with Madonna-like faces and downcast eyes, 
the elder ones heavier of figure, pious of coun- 
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The LUXOR pattern, inspired by the 
art of ancient Egypt, will appeal to those who 
appreciate good taste in silver-plated tableware. 






This pattern promises to participate in the exceptional 
favor enjoyed by the other designs of Alvin Long-Life 
Plate, which have been used at their social functions and 
enthusiastically endorsed by the following prominent Soci- 
ety Leaders: 


(vitix (utd fo Rea Mrs. Angier B. Duke, Philadelphia 
dither Mek Mrs. John A. Drake, New York 


70* LYariue. T, Edutancls— Mrs. Clarence R. Edwards, Boston 











Mrs. John Alden Carpenter, (Aicago 


Tn 
Pprvescsn of (J Aoory Mrs. R. T. Wilson, Newport 
Cordelia W, kawitdle~ Mrs. Drexel Biddle, Philadelphia 


ALVIN SILVER COMPANY 
SAG HARBOR, N.Y. 
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They Fight Film— 


They who have pretty teeth 


Note how many pretty teeth are seen 
everywhere today. Millions are using 
a new method of teeth cleaning. They 
remove the dingy film. The same re- 
sults will come to you if you make this 
ten-day test. 


Why teeth are cloudy 


Your teeth are coated with a viscous 
film. It clings to teeth, gets between 
the teeth and stays. Film absorbs 
stains, then it often forms the basis of 
thin, dingy coats. Tartar is based on 
film. 


Old brushing methods do not effec- 
tively combat it. So most teeth are 
discolored more or less. 


Thus film destroys tooth beauty. It 
also causes most tooth troubles. It 
holds food substance which ferments 
and forms acid. It holds the acid in 
contact with the teeth to cause decay. 

Germs breed by millions in it. They, 
with tartar, are the chief cause of 
pyorrhea, now so alarmingly common. 


Now a daily remover 


Dental science, after long research, 
has found two ways to combat film. 
Authorities have proved their effi- 
ciency. Now leading dentists, nearly 


* 
Pepsadent 


The New-Day Dentifrice 


Endorsed by modern authorities 
and now advised by leading: dentists 
almost the world over. Used by 
careful people of some forty races. 
All druggists supply the large tubes. 


all the world over, are urging their 
daily use. 

A new-type tooth paste has been 
created .to comply with modern re- 
quirements. These two film combat- 
ants are embodied in it. The name of 
that tooth paste is Pepsodent. 


Its unique effects 


Pepsodent, with every use, 
the film on teeth. 

It also multiplies the starch diges- 
tant in the saliva. That to digest the 
starch deposits which may cling to 
teeth and form acids. 

It multiplies the alkalinity of the 
saliva. That is Nature’s neutralizer for 
the acids which cause decay. 

In these three ways it fights the ene- 
mies of teeth. 


One week will show 


Watch these effects for a few days. 
Send the coupon for a 10-Day Tube. 
Note how clean the teeth feel after 
using. Mark the absence of the viscous 
film. See how teeth whiten as the film- 
coats disappear. Enjoy the _ refresh- 
ing after-effects. 

Do this to learn what millions know 
-—-the way to whiter, cleaner, safer 
teeth. Cut out the coupon now. 


10-Day Tube Free ** 


THE PEPSODENT COMPANY, 
Dept. 274, 1104 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, IIl. 
Mail 10-day tube of Pepsodent to 
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tenance. All the women wore the short, lace 
mantillas, reaching: just to the shoulders and 
pinned bonnet-fashion behind, for no woman 
may wear a hat into a Peruvian church. The 
walk was scarcely wide enough for two persons 
to pass, and the men occupied all the available 
space at the corner. So, one by one, the 
women stepped demurely into the street, while 
the men continued to talk and gesticulate, 

The Presidential Palace was at right angles 
to the Cathedral, facing the Plaza de A 
which had once been the scene of the auto da fe 
of the Inquisition. Now, it was gay with 
many flags and streamers of colored light 
globes. The two remaining sides of the Plaza 
were flanked by the portales within which are 
housed the fashionable clubs of the city, Man 
rules supreme in the Lima clubs, but by special 
dispensation women were admitted during the 
month of the celebration. 

It was at the Club de Ja Union where I met 
Anita and Irene, who for me will always 
symbolize the .true Peruvian hospitality to- 
ward the stranger and especially toward the 
American traveler. These two sefioritas be- 
longed to an old Spanish family, as was 
indicated by their oval faces and olive skins. 

We viewed the parade from the same win- 
dow, standing side by side for more than an 
hour. Irene smiled, and I returned her smile. 
Then Anita smiled, and I did likewise. I saw 
their elder brother’s watchful eye regarding 
them from the next window, lest some mascu- 
line form draw near. After awhile I spoke, for 
I was curious to know the names of some of 
the prominent personages in gold lace. They 
told me that and many other interesting things 
about the parade, for, like most other educated 
Lima girls, they spoke English and French 
fluently, as well as their own Spanish tongue. 
Before the morning had passed, they invited 
me to drink a cup of the thick, sirupy chocolate 
beloved by all Latins. Mz esposo had been 
presented to their brother, so we all exchanged 
cards, and the following day they called on 
me, with an invitation to their home. 


HEIR house was just off the Giron Juninand 
was a fortress-like structure of old-world 
charm, with stone arches, iron gates, heavily- 
studded doors, and within, the heavily- 
carved tables, leather chairs, and much bric-a- 
brac found all over Peru. 

Their mother was ill, so I did not meet her, 
but Irene played for me, and Anita sang, and 
both exhibited their paintings and lace work. 
I complimented them on their proficiency in 
feminine arts, but they replied: 

“But you Americans do practical things. 
We make lace, but you make dresses; we make 
sweets, and you make bread.” a 

Their brother voiced the same opinion. 
“The Peruvian man does not like to soil his 
hands,” he said. ‘So the doctors, lawyers, 
and professors are too many, while the con- 
tractors, miners, and engineers are too few. 

He, himself, had studied medicine in New 
York. 

“We, too, wanted to go to the United States 
to study,” Irene told me, “but our mother 
thought that girls should remain at home. 
And it is the mother who directs the family in 
our country.” 

“And when you become mothers,” I asked, 
“will you send your daughters to the United 
States?” 

Anita, the elder sister, made quick reply. 
“Ah, yes,” she said. ‘For since the coming 0 
your United States Educational Mission, and 
such men as Dr. Alberto Giesecke, rector 0 
the University of Cuzco, we are turning more 
and more to the United States for our higher 
education.” : 

There were many evidences of the esteem In 
which Peru holds the United States. One 
afternoon I saw a Peruvian mother and daugh- 
ter talking with a naval officer during 4 
reception on board the battleship Arizona. _ 

“Won’t you please show me over the ship? 
the young girl asked. 
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SSIBLY no other organ of 
Pie body is commanding 
greater attention on the part 
of Science than that of the skin. 
What once was considered merely 
a protecting covering is now 
known to possess functions for- 
merly undreamed of. The skin 
feels and breathes. And we also 
know that it actually sees as shown 
by its recognized sensitiveness to 
light and by the fact that the 
outer part of the human eye itself 
is a development of pigment cells 
which underlie the skin. 


The skin therefore is a very 
active monitor of the body. 


Sees 
Feels 


Unhampered it does its best work. 
All it demands is a chance to func- 
tion in a natural way. And that 
is a matter of thorough cleanliness— 
pore-deep cleanliness. Smothering 
it with harmful color pigments 
and essential oils of cheap per- 
fumes so often found in impure 
soaps checks its action so that the 
entire body suffers. 


Thorough cleanliness is simple 
cleanliness. All it requires is the 
use of a soap you know to be 
soap in its purest form—a soap that 
will cleanse the pores so that the 
body can breathe—a soap whose 
mildness will protect the tenderest 


Your Skin 


Breathes ie aah 
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skin as well as impart vigor to 
the most rugged. 


Such a soap is Fairy Soap 
which is winning new thousands 
of users everywhere because of 
the lesson of American white clean- 
liness which it teaches. Jt is the 
whitest soap in the world. At a 
dollar a cake it could not be 
purer—yet its cost is only a few 
cents. It is the body’s best friend 
because it is the skin’s best friend. 
It is made especially for bath and 
toilet use. One week’s trial will 
make it your friend for life. 


[THE N-«:. FAIRBANK company} 


For That Thorough, Pore-Deep Cleanliness 


What WALLACE, originator of 
‘Get Thin to Music’ says: 


To those removing superfluous flesh through my 
reducing records I always emphasize the importance of 


caring for the pores and keeping them free and open. 


My observation of the purity, mildness and pore- 
cleansing abilities of Fairy Soap has caused me to 


COLE 


FAIRY Sc 


endorse its use. 
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HELPS THE BODY BREATHE 
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Greenland’s icy mountains 


NO MATTER what kind of 
heating plant you have, it 
will be well worth your while 
to send for the illustrated book 
that explains the investment 
features of the Ipzar Tyre A 
Heat Macuine. A postal card 
will bring it at once. 


are icier than Greenfield’s 


Bur they have good old-fashioned winters in Greenfield, 
Mass., and the owners of old-fashioned furnaces spend much 
time shoveling coal. 

Two years ago Mr. W. E. Nichols took out his old- 
fashioned boiler and installed an Ip—EAL Typze A Heat 
Macuine. This is what he-writes: 

“Jt consumes one-third less coal than any other boiler 
I have had anything to do with. 

“The most surprising thing is what becomes of the 
clinkers and ashes. They seem to be consumed in some 
way, as I get less ashes in three days now than I used 
to get in one day from the boiler I took out.” 


The explanation is thatthe IpEaL Beautiful and aristocratic as it 
Tyre A Heat Macuine does _ is, it works harder than any other 
not waste heat either upthechim- _ boiler ever constructed, and pays 
ney or in coal half consumed. for itself in the fuel it saves. 


AMERICAN RADIATOR COMPANY | )yncupoeu 


Ipeat Boilers and AMERICAX Radiators for every heating need 


104 West 42nd Street, New York Dept. 51 


816 So. Michigan Avenue, Chicago 
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The officer hesitated, but the mother gave 
permission. As the girl strolled off with the 
navy man, one of the members of our own 
Lima naval mission said to me: : 

“That is the highest compliment a Peruvian 
mothercan pay. She has trusted her daughter 
alone with that American. I think it illus- 
trates the esteem In which Peru holds our 

’s honor.’ 

sind in Lima a month. A drizzly 
month, though they say it never rains in Lima. 
But in spite of the fine Scotch mist that 
dampened everything but dispositions, it was 
a time. State breakfasts were succeeded 
by diplomatic luncheons; palace balls danced 
on the heels of ambassadorial dinners; religious 
followed bull-fights and horse-races, 
while military reviews filled the margins of the 
days. As far as gaiety went, we might have 
been back in the time of the viceroys. Indeed, 
the little, gold coach of the President had 
changed but little since it rattled the bones of 
the viceroys over the cobbled Inca roads. 

In the midst of all this gaiety, therefore, it 
was with some hesitancy that I accepted my 
two o’clock appointment with the daughters of 
President Leguia, for I knew they, too, had 
attended the ball that had lasted until three 
o'clock that morning. But the sevoritas were 
returning from a one o’clock mass when I 
reached the Casa del Presidente Sunday after- 
noon. They were wearing the somber Sabbath 
attire, black frocks and lace mantillas, but 
their eyes and faces were bright with the joy 
of the world. 

Virginia, the eldest daughter, about twenty- 
six, greeted me cordially and presented me to 
Carmen Rosa, two years her junior. The 
little sister, Marfa Isabel, came in, but just for 
a moment’s greeting. I heard her afterward 
in earnest conversation with the green parrot 
in the patio. Virginia, the eldest, has married 
since I left Peru, and Carmen Rosa is the 
official hostess at the Palace. Carmen Rosa 
Legufa is, in my opinion, the most beautiful 
girlin Peru. She has a delicate, exotic beauty, 
a patrician air, and all the energy and vivacity 
inherited from her fathe1. 


l" WAS a typically old-world atmosphere that 
surrounded us as we talked—talked of danc- 
ing and frocks, sports and teas—and of the bull- 


fights which Carmen Rosa adores. Their 
dark eyes and hair, the lace mantillas and high, 
Spanish combs, the soft colors of the divan on 
which they sat, the inlaid pearl furniture dating 
back to the beginning of the previous century. 
and the oil painting of their beautiful mother 
for whom they had just laid aside mourning 
—all bespoke the charm of the old world. 

Butthe sevori/as weredistinctly of thepresent. 
Their world was the world of youth. They 
radiated it, and they radiated happiness. All 
three spoke very English English, for they had 
lived five years in London, but they still held 
fast to the traditional customs of Peru. 

“Oh, yes, Virginia and I go to the tea-shop 
together,” Carmen Rosa told me. “But of 
course we know our aunt will be there. There 
was a time, you know, when two sisters could 
hot appear on the street without a chaperone. 
But now we can,” she said delightedly. “Oh, 
not with a young man!” she seemed horrified 
that I could suggest it. “Oh, never with a 
young man, not even when engaged to him, 
unless accompanied by a chaperone. Still,” 
she insisted, “things are changing.” 

I wondered just how much things had 
changed in Peru in the last few years. I knew 
that half of its four million inhabitants are 
illiterates; that sanitation is so bad that all 
drinking water must be boiled: and that even 
with this precaution 250 out of every thousand 
babies die before they are a year old; that the 
feudal system still prevails on the haciendas; 
and that not only is there no political equality 
for women, but that only males who are 
Property-holders can vote. 

But as I walked about the narrow calles 
and under the Moorish balconies, I made a 


Puffed 
Rice 
A food confection 


—the finest breakfast 
dainty children ever get. 


Like Nut 
Bubbles 


Thinand airy, flimsy as 
snowflakes, with a taste 
like toasted nut-meats 


& 


Rice and Wheat, 


the two Foods of all ages 


When Prof. Anderson created Puffed 
Wheat and Puffed Rice, he gave these 
grains a value they never had before. 


He made whole grains enticing. Now chil- 
dren revel in them. Millions eat them in a 
dozen forms—morning, noon and night. 


That was one thing experts wanted. 
Children ate too little whole-grain diet. 
Countless children 
were starved of min- 
erals which whole 
grains supply. 


Food Cells 
Broken 


Then he found a way 
to blast each food 


Puffed 
Wheat 


A supreme food, 
with every granule 
fitted to digest. Serve 
in every bowl] of milk. 


cell, so digestion is made easy and complete. 


A grain of wheat contains 125 million 
food cells. All must be broken to digest. 
His process causes a steam explosion in 
every tiny food cell. Thus every atom of 
the whole grain feeds. 


All-Day Foods 


These are all-day foods where mothers 
favor whole-grain diet. Serve with cream 
and sugar, mix in every dish of 
fruit. Float in all bowls of milk. 
Douse with melted butter for after- 

noon confections. 


Let these tidbits lead your chil- 
dren to eat whole grains in plenty. 


Exploded 
Grains 


Whole grains steam 
exploded. Every food 
cell blasted. Puffed 


to 8 times normal size. 
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Copyrighted 
The Selby Shoe Co., 1922 


The average woman weighs 125 
pounds; walks 1% miles a day; 
takes 5,280 steps; carries an ag- 
Sregate weight of more than 
00,000 pounds—300 tons! 


300 tons is the daily “traffic” 
over the “bridge” of your foot! 


UCH tremendous pressure on 
the foot is certain to cause 
strain unless the arch, the most 
delicate part of the foot, is prop- 
erly supported as Nature planned. 
Most foot troubles and discom- 
forts are caused by this strain. 


The Arch Preserver Shoe gives a 
Natural, foot length support — 
just like going “‘barefooted.” 


Nature plans that the 
foot rest on heel, ball 


and outside arch. raised. 


Pa 


Civilization demands The Arch Preserver 
that heel and arch be 


There is no strain—no discom- 
fort — because the arch can’t sag. 


The concealed, built-in arch 
bridge enables the Arch Preserver 
Shoe to give perfect foot health 
and comfort without sacrificing 
style. Every smart pattern and 
leather may be had in the Arch 
Preserver Shoe. You'll wear noth- 
ing else, once you’ve tried the 
Arch Preserver Shoe. 


St! 


Shoe satisfies both Na- 
ture and Civilization. 





Interesting booklet 49 


‘The Feet and the Face,"’ sent on request. Ask us for name 
of your dealer, or cali your “‘Tel-U-Where”’ Bureau. 


THE SELBY SHOE COMPANY 
39 Gallia Street, Portsmouth, Ohio 
Makers of women’s fine shoes for more than forty years 


Arch Preserver Boots and 
Low-Cuts are made for 
Women and Misses in all 
styles—and in all widths, 
AAAA to E. 


THE ARCH PRESERVER SHOE 
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Sold by 2,000 dealers. 
Look for this trade-mark. 
It is on the sole and lin- 
ing of every Arch Pre- 
Server Shoe. 
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discovery. As I came out on the Plaza Italia 
one morning, I saw before me the inisterio de] 
Gobierno which corresponds to our Department 
of the Interior. And I saw a sign which read: 
“Industria Femenil; Sociedad de: Protectora dd 
Trabajo de la Mujer.’ (Feminine Industry: 
Society for the Protection of Woman’s Labor.") 

A number of women were emerging from the 
building. The fact that they carried packages 
in their arms signified that they were of the 
middle class. They were the tailors who made 
the uniforms for policemen and gendarmes, 

Inside the building I found the moving spirit 
of the enterprise, Sefiora Ayula de Puente, a 
business-like woman with a rapid-fire intellect, 
As a matter of fact she is one of the social 
leaders of Lima, the wife of a prominent doctor 
and the sister-in-law of President Legufa, but 
most of her time is devoted to the Indusirig 
Femenil. She showed me the workshops, great 
stockrooms filled with bolts of broadcloth 
khaki-colored cotton, unbleached muslin for 
uniforms, shirts, pajamas, 

“T received my inspiration for this work in 
the Red Cross workshops in New York during 
the war,” she told me. “I thought if such 
work could be done by the women of the 
United States, it could be done by the women 
of Peru. I came back home and talked to the 
President. He agreed with me that an organ- 
ization of women workers would result not only 
in increased wages to the women, but in a 
saving to the government. The uniforms had 
been made previously by contracts let to indi- 
viduals but there was no uniformity to the 
work and no adequate wage to the workers, 
One year after the Jndustria Femenil was organ- 
ized, there were more than five hundred women 
employed, and the government of Peru had 
been saved sixty thousand soles (about 
$30,000). With the saving more women were 
employed and a reserve stock of uniforms 
made.” 

I felt better about Peru and its women after 
I had seen the Industria Femen?’. It is such 
women as Sefiora de Puente, stimulated by 
foreign travel and foreign study, who are 
broadening the vision and widening the hori- 
zon of the women at home and who, eventually, 
will help to solve the problems of South 
America. 


AFTER another month spent in southern Peru 
with its breath-taking altitudes, its melan- 
choly stretches of desert solitude, its colossal 
and awe-inspiring Andes, it was like a vision of 
home to behold the green hills of Valparaiso 
from a steamship deck—an American ship, this 
time. With its panorama of golden poppies, 
its tropical vegetation, its snow-clad mountains 
that border the railway from Valparaiso to 
Santiago, Chile out-Californias California. 

We took a house in Santiago—a house just 
off the Alameda de las Delicias. I could not 
resist the patios and the garden with peach 
trees blossoming in September, for it was 
springtime under the Southern Cross. The 
Alameda is well named—Delicias. It was a 
golden memory at sunset, that broad boulevard 
stretching the length of the city. Flowering 
jacaranda showered its blue petals upon me as 
I sat on the stone benches or strolled along the 
footpaths, while always before me range on 
range of snow-clad mountains, blushing rosy 
red, eluded my touch. And always I could 
climb Santa Lucia, with its hanging gardens 
glorifying the heart of Santiago. : 

I had just finished a one-sided altercation 
with the postman on my third day in Riguelme 
go. He insisted on receiving three pesos 
monthly—at thi time thirty cents American— 
for delivering letters at my door. I explained 
to him in my very best Spanish that in my 
country the government paid for mail delivery. 
But he courteously and firmly insisted that in 
Chile the government had no plata (money). 
He seemed to have the best of the argument, 
and I was closing the door, when a pretty young 
girl approached and smiled. She was a 
together a dainty bit of femininity, but as I 












Remember the old-time Servant 
Girl of 20 years ago? Dependable, 
cheerful—always hard at work. 
The work she used to do can now 
be done in every way as well, and 
in some respects better, by the sir 
Western Electric appliances. 
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Furnishings that Make a Home 


—Using Good Househeeping to serve your needs 


HE other day one of our editors took 

the opportunity of visiting for the 

first time the country home of a 
friend, situated in Port Chester, about 
thirty miles from New York City. The 
exterior was so uninteresting that he 
actually drove past the house, not realiz- 
ing that it was the one he was questing. 
Upon inquiry he learned that his friend 
did live there. So he entered. 

And then came the surprise. What was 
a rather uninteresting old farmhouse on 
the outside was a spacious home, beauti- 
fully paneled and furnished with the finest 
examples of early American and English 
furniture he had ever seen. The pieces 
were exquisite—and quite rare. Every 
detail of the home was in character; every 
fixture harmonized with the spirit an4 
charm of the furnishings. 

The owner of these precious things, 

obviously, is a connoisseur. He is the 
fifth generation to live in that house, and 
while most of the furniture has descended 
to him, much of it has been collected over 
a period of patient years. 

It is this knowledge, and this patience, 
which make even a rather uninteresting 
house a decidedly interesting and charm- 
ing home. It is this same knowledge 
which Good Housekeeping brings to you 
in its Department of Furnishings and 
Interior Decoration. 

Whether you are furnishing a house for 
the first time, partially refurnishing or 
only rearranging the furniture you now 
have, you can utilize the service which 
Good Housekeeping offers you through 
this Departmert. 

And you can make it serve your needs 
in four ways—(1) by studying the con- 
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structive articles on Furnishings and In- 
terior Decoration which are published 
every month in Good Housekeeping; (2) 
by using the correspondence service which 
will answer any problem regarding your 
interior decoration needs; (3) by securing 
the bulletins issued by the Department; 
(4) by using the advertisements, which 
make an excellent buying guide. 

Good Housekeeping studies thoroughly 
the problem of furnishing and decoration. 
It treats the subject exhaustively so that 
no point will be overlooked. As an 
example of this thoroughness, consider 
for a moment some of the articles which 
have been published recently in Good 
Housekeeping: 

The psychological influence of our 
walls; a study of wall coverings. 

The decoration of a small room. 


Are you familiar with 
these other services? 


OOD HOUSEKEEPING maintains 

many other Service Departments for 
your benefit. You are invited to use them 
all, Among them are: 


The Fashion Department. 

The National and Local Shopping Service. 

Good Housekeeping Institute. 

The Bureau of Foods, Sanitation and Health. 

Dr. Wiley’s Question Box. 

The Entertainment Department. 
Last year Good Housekeeping received over 
149,000 requests for advice from its readers, 
Good Housekeeping feels that it is not 
merely a magazine to be bought at news- 
stands or subscribed for. Good Housekeeping 
feels that it is an institution maintained for 
the advancement of the American home. 


Good Housekeeping 


Ideals and methods in designing furni- 
ture. 

Restful home lighting. 

Fine cabinet woods and how they are 
finished. 

Beauty in backgrounds. 

Fitness and convenience in house hard- 
ware. 

The successful small house. 

The cool looking summer home. 

Building a color scheme. 

The use of interior finishes. 

Porch furnishing. 

The decorative background. 

Play rooms in nursery land. 

The advantages of Fall painting. 

Furnishing the house with mahogany. 

Rugs and carpets. 

Shades and curtains. 

Consoles in place of sideboards. 

Draperies and valances. 

The big problem of the little house. 

How to know and choose decorative 
textiles. 

The room without a mantle. 

The cottage in the country. 

The Spanish and Italian influence in 
America. 

The American tradition. 

The Dutch influence in England. 

Stairways that beautify. 

The golden age in England. 

Tudor and Stuart desks and decoration. 

French period furnishings. 

The why and how of paneled walls. 

Articles such as these appear every 
month as part of the complete Furnish- 
ing and Interior Decoration Service 
which, it is hoped, you will use in its en- 
tirety in working out your problems. 
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Neighbors—South of Us 


afterward learned, possessed: of one of the keen- 
est intellects I have ever known. 

“You are Mrs. May,” she said, “and I am 
Laura J I saw the announcement of your 
arrival in La Nacion and have come to offer my 
services to you and your husband. I am a 
Chilean and a writer, and perhaps I can help 
you to know Chile better.” 

Through her efforts I did indeed come to 
know Chile. She accompanied me to the Pal- 
ace, where I met the Presidente, Don Arturo 
Allesandri, and Dofia Rosa Ester Rodriguez de 
Allesandri, his wife, and their family of eight 
children. Through her I was presented to the 
Club de Sevioras, one of the most unique of all 
women’s organizations in South America. 
With her I visited the Cruz Roja (Red Cross) 
and the Gotas de Leche (Free Milk for Babies) 
hospital, and innumerable other institutions 
which showed that the women of Chile'are a 
powerful factor in the nation’s life. 

Everywhere I noted a vigor and snap, a 
forcefulness about the women. It aroused my 
admiration. I spoke to Laura about it one 
day, and she replied with pride: 

“We come of two races of conquerors. Ours 
was the land most difficult of access, so that 
only the most adventurous Spaniards reached 
Chile. Our Araucanians made Spain sue them 
for peace, while the Indians in Peru were con- 
quered in five years. It is a good blend, this 
blend of Spaniard with Araucanian Indian. 
From our Spanish ancestors we inherit a slen- 
der, graceful bearing, bright eyes, and small 
feet. To our Araucanian grandmothers we owe 
our good teeth, long, black hair, and our supple 
strength.” 

“But you are not dark,” I said. 

“Oh, but I had an English great-grand- 
mother. You will frequently find an Anglo- 
Saxon in Santiago.” 

I found many pairs of blue eyes in Santiago 
and used to hunt for themat the Club de 
Senoras where I was frequently a guest. 





zanization of Chilean women. In beauty 
of furnishings and completeness of equipment it 
outranks probably every other woman’s organ- 
ization in South America. The building is an 
old mansion surrounding a circular courtyard 
gay with roses and sweet peas. Senora Delia 
Maite de Izquierda, the president, welcomed 
me to the club and to Chile. There was a 
warmth of welcome and a hominess that only 
women can give—which is probably the reason 
why the time-honored men’s Club de la Union 
is often deserted while its members attend the 
lectures, musicales, poets’ evenings, or more 
popular still, the Té Dansants of the Club de 
Sefioras. 

“How did you accomplish it?” I asked one of 
the women. 

“Not without opposition,” she assured me. 
“The men gasped when we told them we were 
going to organize a club where women might 
gather for social affairs, for presenting the best 
in music and art and drama. Many of the 
influential papers openly opposed us. They 
said we were attacking the foundations of the 
home. We told them the foundations would 
be stronger if they were relieved of our weight 
occasionally. We told them we wanted a club 
for our daughters as well as our sons. We is- 
sued an invitation to an ‘At Home.’ The men 
came, and they are continuing to come.” 

I found that the men were in attendance also 
at the Centro Femenino de Estudio, in Santiago, 
where girls are taught the more practical things 
of life—sewing, millinery, cooking. The mov- 
ing spirit of this organization is also a writer. 
Her pen name is “Vera Zouroff,” and in her 
executive ability, self-determination and force- 
fulness, she is a fine type of Chilean. I heard 
her lecture on “‘Socialismo en Chile,” advo- 
cating the form of Socialism which gives women 
a share in the practical direction of the world. 
She is an ideal mother, too, directing a family 
of six children, the eldest girl sixteen, although 
with her own bobbed hair Vera Zouroff does 
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(| “T’se in town, Honey!’’ 


AUNT JEMIMA Says: 


EF yo'makes only pancakes 
with my flouah yo’ sho’ is 
cheatin’ yo'sef, honey 








ECAUSE it’s so simple to make Aunt 
Jemima Pancakes—nothing to do but 
mix water (or milk if you wish) with Aunt 
Jemima Pancake Flour and bake ’em— 
you’ve probably never read the printing 
on the back of the famous red package. 


What’s there? 


For new users of Aunt Jemima Pancake 
Flour there’s something 
about the flour itself— > 
that it’s made according : 
to Aunt Jemima’s old Pa 
Southern recipe, thatit’s __ 
ready-mixed with pow- @™= | 
dered sweet milk in it, === 
and so on. 

But for you, who know why Aunt Jemima 
Pancakes are famous, there are three other 
time- and money-saving recipes. 

One for waffles, the kind that the fin- 
est Southern cooks would be proud of. 
Another for muffins that fairly melt in 
your mouth, muffins that turn out right 
every time. And a recipe 
for crunchy, golden bread 
sticks which go so well 
with luncheon or dinner 
soups and salads. 

Get out your package 
of Aunt Jemima now, or 
"phone your grocer for a package, and see 
how easily you can make these things with 
the regular Aunt Jemima Pancake Flour. rs 

How to get Aunt Jemima Rag 
Dolls. See top of package. 

For buckwheat cakes there’s nothing like 
Aunt Jemima Buckwheat Pancake Flour. 


It’s ready-mixed, exceptionally rich and 
fine-flavored. In the yellow Aunt Jemima 


package 
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©1922, by Aunt Jemima Mills Co., St. Joseph, Mo. 
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Use This Coupon for a Trial Pack 


S. C. JOHNSON & SON, Dept G.H. 11, Racine, Wisconsin. 
Please send me postpaid, the item checked below. I enclose 10 cents 
to cover mailing and wrapping cost. 
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A Trial Can of Johnson’s Paste Polishin 


Wax. 
(Sufficient for a small floor or piece of linoleum.) 


A Trial Bottle of Johnson’s Liguid Polishing Wax. 


(Sufficient for polishing several pieces of furniture.) 


DEALER’S NAME 


Se Oe BEAT oc cc ccccccvccsgebsvedsceseuvesseossecaeessopess 4 


(If you want both the Paste and Liquid Wax, send 20c.) 


JOHNSON’S 


Pasfe - Liquid - Powdered 


POLISHING WAX 


ot =. 


Johnson’s Liquid 
Prepared Wax is 
an ideal furniture 
polish. It gives a 
hard, dry, oil-less 
polish to which dust 
cannot cling. It 
cleans, polishes, pre- 
serves and protects. 
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Every room needs the brightening 
touch of Johnson’s Polishing Wax. 
It will rejuvenate your furniture, 
woodwork, floors and linoleum, and 
give your home an air of immacu- 
late cleanliness. Johnson’s Polish- 
ing Wax imparts a velvety, artistic 
luster of great beauty and durability. 


* Your linoleum 
will last longer and 
look better if you 
polish it occasion- 
ally with Johnson’s 
Prepared Wax. 
Johnson’s Wax pre- 
vents cracking and 
blistering—brings 
out the pattern and 
protects from wear. 


Are You Building? 


Doubtless you want the most house for 
the least money. Our book will help 
you realize that ambition without “cut- 
ting corners.” Explains how inexpensive 
woods can be finished as beautifully as 
more costly varieties. If, after receiv- 
ing book, you wish further information, 
write our Individual Service Department. 


USE COUPON BELOW. 


g\ Book on Home Beautifying FREE 
S.C. JOHNSON & SON, Dept. G. H. 11, Racine, Wis. 


“The Wood Finishing Authorities’’ 


Please send me free and postpaid your book 
I understand that it tells just what materials to 
includes color card—gives covering capacities, etc. 


artistic, cheery and inviting. 
use, and how to apply them 

1 usually employ the following 
PAINTER 
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MY NAME 
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telling how to make my home 


| marry an American girl. 





not look much over that age. Oh, yes, bobbed 
hair appeared in Chile last year. 

It was at the Centro Femenino where I first 
met Gabriela Mistral, the director of Girls’ 
High School No. 6, whose diffidence set her 
apart from most of the Chilean women I had 
met. But when I knew her as Gabriela Mis- 
tral, the poetess; when I had read her “Sonnets 
of Death,” and heard her “Yo No Se Cuales 
Manos” (“TI know not whose hands’’) I knew 
that it was in her poetry she expressed the 
force of Chilean womanhood, for there is a 
virility and a forcefulness in these:poems which 
have made her famous wherever the Spanish 
language is spoken. While I write this, Gabri- 
ela Mistral is being feted by the Mexican 
government, who, in recognition of her contri- 
butions to Spanish literature have named a 
school for her. 

And yet a Chilean woman said to me, “If we 
only knew how to work as you North Ameri- 
cans do!” 

I told her we learned to work when we felt 
the pinch, but she replied: ‘‘We, too, have felt 
the pinch, but we usually fell back upon our 
richer relations. But we are learning to depend 
upon ourselves—we women study medicine 
now, and law, and we have a dentist and an 
engineer among our women.” 

When I asked Sefiora de Allesandri, the wife 
of Chile’s president, what she considered the 
outstanding virtue of the Chilean woman, she 
assured me it was her success as a wife and a 
mother. Indeed Sefiera de Allesandri exempli- 
fied these two virtues, as I saw her in the midst 
of her family circle. President Arturo Al- 
lesandri and his wife welcomed us to their red- 
and-gold drawing-room in the Moneda. Their 
six stalwart sons, two daughters, a son-in-law, 
and a granddaughter, comprise the family. 
There is another grandchild now, for only yes- 
terday I received word from Chile that a 
second baby had been born to Ester Allesandri 
de Matte, eldest daughter of the President. 


I ASKED Sefiora de Allesandri if she believed 
in political opportunity for women. 

“Not yet,” she replied. “It is not yet time 
in Chile. First must come preparation and 
knowledge, for the majority of women of our 
country are still uneducated. After that will 
come economic independence and then political 
equality.” 

But I talked with other Chilean women who 
believed that as soon as a blanket of education 
is thickly spread over the rural sections of 
Chile, the women will demand political 
equality, and once they have that, they will see 
to it that economic independence follows. One 
has only to see such evidences of feminism as 
the women conductors on Santiago street cars, 
to believe in the future emancipation of women 
in that country. 

But whether emancipated or not, the South 
American woman is worth knowing. The fre- 
quent announcements of marriages between 
Peruvian girls and American men, and between 
Chilean girls and American men, is sufficient 
proof. Though there are, of course, some in- 
vulnerable American men in South America; 
for example, our friend, the agriculturist. 

He had been six years in South America in 
the interest of the Bureau of Agriculture, and 
he was homesick for California girls and 
American ice-cream. Yet his eyes danced as 
enthusiastically as his feet, when he took the 
pretty Chilena out on the floor of the Club de 
Senoras for a fox-trot. 

“You will miss these pretty brown eyes,” | 
said at the close of the dance, for I knew he 
was leaving for the States by the next boat. — 

“Not much!” he replied with the fervor of 
his twenty-eight years. ‘You know what I’m 
going to do when I get home? I am going to 
A good, hundred per 
cent American, and settle down and have five 
kids—and four of them boys,” he added, there- 


| by evincing deep-rooted loyalty to home 


products in the face of sharp foreign compet- 
tion. 





SEVENTEENTH CENTURY 
COLONIAL 

This style of architecture was developed by the 
early settlers of Massachusetts and Connecticut. 
The Seventeenth Century Colonial is another of 
the 16 architectural styles illustrated and dis- 
cussed in “‘Good Houses,’” a book for home- 
builders interested in good design, efficient plan- 
ning and thorough construction. ‘‘Good Houses” 
interprets the architectural styles on which 
American building tradition rests, and which 
are adaptable to wood construction today. Send 
for your copy now. 


OW OFTEN you have seen a large 
: cased opening with just such un- 
sightly wall cracks as this. The painter 
and paper-hanger strive to repair the 
damage but the cracks persistently re- 
appear. Such an annoying disappointment 
to the woman who has been looking for- 
ward to a perfect home. 

Paint and wall paper cannot cover up 
construction defects in the house frame 
nor can they strengthen weak, over- 
worked framing. 

Below is shown a correct method of 
framing around an inside opening. Note 
the double door studs and double header 
on edge, the trussing with efficient block- 
ing. Such construction was lacking in the 
faulty house above. 

This is one of the many points of house 
construction discussed in detail in the 
Weyerhaeuser book, “The High Cost of 
Cheap Construction,” sent free on re- 
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How to Avoid Paying 


Dearly for Experience 


in Building a Home 


HE MOST profitable thing 

every young couple about to 
build their first home can do is to 
look into the disappointments 
and failures of their friends’ “‘first 
homes” —digging out the reasons 
for constant repairs, excessive 
heating costs, leaky roofs, damp 
basements, sagging floors, balky 
windows and the hundred other 
annoying and costly house ills. 


The result will be better homes. 
Better construction practices will 
be demanded. Less time will be 
spent searching for a contractor 
who will do the job for alittle less; 
more time in finding the right 
kind of contractor. 


The old theory that a person 
can only get house-building ex- 
perience through paying dearly 
for it has been exploded. Every- 
where there are competent con- 
tractors and workmen using their 
years of experience to build sound 
houses. So we say, go to a legiti- 
mate contractor—one who takes 
pride in his craft and builds only 
good houses according to right 
construction practices. 


N the long run it more than 

pays the home-builder to 
search outa legitimate contractor 
—the man who knows and who 
refuses to skimp in the hidden 
places—the man whowill deliver 
a good job at a fair profit. 


You will find these men more 
and more using lumber of the 
Weyerhaeuser standard of quality 
—trade-marked with the man- 


ufacturer’s pledge of personal 
responsibility. 

Weyerhaeuser lumber for house- 
building is manufactured in suit- 
able, economical species, grades 
and sizes, and put through a sea- 
soning process that means easier 
working and less wastage in ad- 
dition to a prolonged period of 
service. : 


N “The High Cost of Cheap 

Construction,” a book which 
will be mailed you on request, 
you will find the essentials of 
good construction necessary to 
successful house building;. the 
basis for judging the manner in 
which your house is built; and 
the means of making the lumber 
you use in the construction of 
your house of even greater ser- 
vice. This book will take the 
place of costly house- building 
experience. Send for it now. 
Also ask for “Good Houses.” 

Weyerhaeuser Forest Prod- 
ucts are distributed through the 
established trade channels (to 
contractors and home- builders 
through the retail lumber yards) 
by the Weyerhaeuser Sales Com- 
pany, Spokane, Washington, with 
branch offices and representa- 
tives throughout the country. 


ACH year you will find an increas- 

ing number of retail lumber dealers 
recommending Weyerhaeuser lumber 
for house-building—men who know the 
relation to correct building practice of 
properly dried lumber, of uniform grades 
and of the kinds best suited to your needs. 


WEYERHAEUSER FOREST PRODUCTS 
SAINT PAUL’ MINNESOTA 


Producers of Douglas Fir, Pacific Coast Hemlock, Washington Red Cedar and Cedar Shingles on 
the Pacific Coast; Idaho White Pine, Western Soft Pine, Red Fir and Larch in the Inland Empire; 
Northern White Pine and Norway Pine in the Lake States 
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ostery 


Is chiefly remarkable for the deftly wrought “Onyx Pointex” 
feature which adds so much to the beauty of trim ankles. 
But “Onyx” is also made with the ordinary heel in smooth, 
clear silk and in sturdy mercerized lisle. There are “Onyx” sport 
hose too, in wool or cashmere, to wear with smart Fall tweeds. 


Emery & Beers Company, Inc., Wholesale Distributors, New York 


Most department stores also sell ‘Onyx’ sox i 
for men. Next time you buy for “him,” ask The famous “Onyx Pointex"’ } 
to see some of the “Onyx” long wearing sox. heel reénforcement. 
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Letters From a Senator’s 
' Wife 


(Continued from page 59) 


We took four days en route, spending one night | 


each way at Atascadero, the “model town” 


which has been built as the result of one man’s | 


vision of what a community might be caused to 
become, and which is surely a “dream come 
true’—an “estate” owned in shares, twenty 
miles long and seven miles. wide, covered with 
fruitful orchards and lovely homes and gardens 
and splendid public buildings; we loitered 
through one long morning at the old Santa Inez 
Mission, one of the least known of the old 
Spanish Missions because it lies off the main 
road, but still beautifully preserved and tended, 
rich in quaint carvings and paintings, and in 
sixty magnificent vestments, stiff with gold and 
silver thread and brilliant with gorgeous color, 
brought there a century and a quarter ago; and 
through another long morning at San Miguel 
Mission, where the pleasant-faced, friendly 
Father showed us not only the church itself, 
but, chatting delightfully of the history of the 
entire settlement, took us down the arched 
patio, shady and cool, of the old monastery, 
through the ruins of the Indian village which 
once surrounded it, and introduced us to the 
flock of sheep—one with five legs—who are his 
“gardeners” —giving us the feeling that he was 
indeed a real pastor in more ways than one, and 
that we ourselves would not be sorry to remain 
longer under his influence. We lunched one 
day at Santa Maria, a charming little city, so 
shining and scrubbed in its appearance that it 
might have served as the original model for the 
famous advertisement of “spotless town;” and 
another day at the Alpine Tavern of Gonzales, 
where herd after herd of splendid cattle grazed 
peacefully and pleasantly in the green alfalfa, 


though the grass on the surrounding hills was | 








burnt almost to the color of rich cream by the | 


sun. And finally we reached Asilomar late in 
the afternoon, in time to see the great spreading 
sun going down in the West in a riot of glory 
across the sand-dunes and the foaming ocean, 
while, at the same time, a full moon hung like 
a round silver lamp in the darkening East, and 
I found myself speedily and heartily welcomed 
by the three hundred and fifty girls and women 
who were gathered there. 


Asilomar 

Asilomar is a beautiful little settlement, di- 
rectly on the coast, a memorial chapel, dedi- 
cated to Grace Dodge, the first President of the 
Y. W. C. A., a “Visitors Lodge” and Inn, a 
“Health Cottage”—isn’t that an attractive 
name for a hospital?—and various other build- 
ings, all constructed uniformly of the rough 
stone and redwood that blend so perfectly with 
the landscape, having been added to the 
original Administration Building and the fa- 
mous tents. That evening the “Doings of the 
Dollar,” the movie showing the work that is 
being done by the Y. W. C. A. all over the 
world, and how the money given to doing it is 
being spent, which was produced at the Hot 
Springs Convention last spring with such suc- 
cess, was repeated for the benefit of the 
Conference. 

It was all intensely interesting and inspiring 


to me; but nothing gave me quite so much food | 


ior thought as one statement that was flashed, 
in capital letters, across the screen: That five 
million school children in the United States are 
being taught by girl-teachers under twenty-one 
years of age. If this is true—and of course I 
have no reason to doubt that it is, for such 
statistics are not made public casually—if the 
human beings dearest to us as private indi- 
viduals and most important tous as the future 
citizens of our country, are béing entrusted to 
young women hardly more than children them- 
selves for six hours a day nine months in the 
year, we dare not, even if we would, shirk our 
responsibilities to these teachers, or to the or- 
ganizations which strive to help them. Sally 
Jones of Oshkosh, teacher of grade three in a 
primary school, may not interest us very acutely 


| See this new improved 
Davenport and Bed— 


You sit on a 12-inch thickness of 


yielding springs. 
the back. 
The front edge is 





Pull out the bed 


verse the cushions. 





There are springs in 


The arms are overstuffed. 


yielding —not hard. 


like a drawer. Re- 
In a few seconds 


you have a genuine box-spring bed. 


TRE BOR SPRING 3 


= 


This new Royal Easy Daven- 
port is a pure davenport in every 
respect. 


But in addition, to meet modern liv- 
ing conditions, there is concealed in it a 
full-size, box-spring bed, having FOUR 
TIMES the number of small, yielding 
wire coil springs that is used in the reg- 
ular box spring. You pull out the bed 
like you pull out a drawer. Underneath 
is a dust-proof and moth-proof chest 
for bedclothes. You sleep on a 6-inch 
thickness of padded springs which 
conforms to every body curve. In 
sleeping comfort it is equal to the finest 
box-spring bed. A perfect night’s sleep 
is assured. 

Made in up-to-date styles. Uphol- 
stered in high-grade tapestries, velours, 
mohairs, also genuine leather. Sold in- 
dividually or in a suite which includes 
a fireside and regular Royal Easy Chair, 
upholstered to match. 


See this modern combination at your 
dealer’s. If youdo not know him write 
us direct for illustrated literature. 


ROYAL EASY CHAIR CORP. 
25 Station Street Sturgis, Mich., U.S.A. 
Makers of the famous Royal Easy Chairs 
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Cold Meat Fork 


Pattern 


SILVER 


As Graceful as a Minuet 


THE courtly grace of old Virginia is reflected in 
the Richmond Pattern —that rare charm which 
comes from the happy union of dignity and 
daintiness. 


Here is a design one will never tire of— 
a gift worthy of the solid silver of which it is 
made. 

There is an assortment of silverware in the 
Richmond Pattern on sale at leading jewelers 
throughout the country. 


Will you not send for our little booklet that 
pictures other articles in this exquisite design? 


Also makers of Alvin Long-Life Plate 


ALVIN SILVER COMPANY 
20 MAIDEN LANE, NEW YORK 


(STERLING) 
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Letters From a Senator's 
Wife 

as a person; but Sally Jones, nineteen years 
old, with whom your daughter and my son are 
spending one third of their waking hours, is— 
or should be—of very great concern to us. 
And the Conference grounds, even more than 
the larger convention, perhaps, because it jis 
more intimate and less formal, is one of the 
places where Sally Jones’s problems are being 
thrashed out, both by Sally herself, and by 
her friends. 


The Flappers’ Parade 


Of course Sally Jones is only one of many 
types of girls whom the Y. W. C. A. Confer- 
ences are helping, and perhaps next to her, the 
type that appeals to me most is Minnie Smith 
of Smallville, the flapper. At Asilomar the 
girls do all kinds of “stunts” during mealtime 
in the big dining-room, including the giving of 
parades of various sorts. And, on my second 
evening there, a parade wended its way along 
before my astonished eyes, led by a banner- 
bearer carrying a placard which read, “As the 
books and magazines say we are.”’ The leader 
was followed by a line of twelve or fifteen girls, 
outrageously dressed, painted, and powdered, 
staring and smirking, and carrying cigarettes 
and flasks and vanity-cases. Then followed 
another group carrying bricks and stones and 
pickaxes and other instruments of destruction, 
frankly bolshevistic in dress and expression, 
and preceded by the legend, “As the news- 
papers say we are,” while they waved others 
declaring “We want our rights—’—“Why 
should we work—the world owes us a living,” 
etc. Then finally came another group, “As the 
Y. W. C. A. says we are”—one fresh, merry 
face, one slim, erect little figure following 
another—girls with books and musical instru- 
ments, with tennis rackets and golf clubs, with 
simple, useful, household and office appliances. 

I felt a little guilty, Lelia, as they swung 
past, and I couldn’t help thinking that per- 
haps you would, too, if you could see them. 
We haven’t been over charitable, you and I, 
in our talks together about the girl of today. 
Do you suppose it is partly because, like 
some of the books, and some of the news- 
papers, we haven’t been looking at them from 
quite the right angle? I am honestly coming 
more and more to believe that for every girl 
who is vapid, or fast, or tough—though I do 
not deny for one moment that there are many 
girls who are all three—that there are a dozen 
who are sturdy and sweet and self-reliant, in 
mind and spirit as well as in body. I felt 
so more keenly than ever before I left Asilomar, 
where even all the work—the waiting on table 
and cleaning and bed-making—is done by 
college girls in need of financial assistance, 
who call themselves by the amusing name of 
“The Great Stuck-Ups,” and who live all 
together in a dormitory perched high on a 
little hill, and appropriately named “Stuck- 
Up Inn”—as happy and as attractive a band 
as you can well imagine. If I had a daughter 
I think I could ask for nothing better than 
that she should be this kind of a girl! 

On the last evening there was an informal 
talk on the sand-dunes by one of the young sec- 
retaries who had recently returned from China; 
and afterwards we all went to the Chapel to 
hear Mrs. Katherine Phillips Edson, of the 
State Industrial Welfare Committee, speak 
on Women in Industry. She is one of our 
greatest authorities on the subject, and her 
audience listened to her with absorbed at- 
tention, for Hattie Brown, the girl in the 
factory, is being helped by the Y. W. C. A., 
too! I was delighted to meet Mrs. [Edson 
again, for I saw quite a little of her when she 
was in Washington last fall, as a member of 
the Advisory Board of the Peace Conference, 
|to which she was one of the four women 
appointed by President Harding. After her 
| talk, we wandered out together to the bonfire 
on the dunes where the girls were singing 
' college songs. But over and above their singing 








A little idea 
that grew 


into world 


LEADERSHIP 


F YOU were to write down the 

questions you have heard asked 

most often, this would almost surely 
be one of them: 


“Why can’t a baker make bread that 
tastes as good as home-made bread?” 


When the General Baking Company set 
out to answer that question it adopted an idea 
so simple that you wonder no baker had 
thought of it before. 


The answer was the “little” idea ofusing the 
verysame pure ingredients in baker’s bread that 
the home-baker herself used—the best wheat 
flour, granulated sugar, compressed yeast, pas- 
teurized milk, table salt, finest lard and filtered 
water—each of the quality and purity that 


you yourself would require 
in your own kitchen. 


43,040 housewives were 
asked to submit sample 
loaves of their bread, so as 
to show just how they 
wanted their bread to look 


This was the 


From these same pure ingredients—copying 
these home-made specimen loaves of bread 
both as to ingredients and process—a new 
loaf called Bond Bread was created in 1915. 


And today, from this simple idea, Bond 
Bread has grown to be the most sought-for 
loaf of bread in America. 


Its flavor, purity and healthfulness have 
made it the largest-selling loaf of bread in the 
world. And yet it is a matter of regret that 
toalmost half the homes of America, Bond 
Bread is not as yet available. However,new 
Bond Bread bakeries are being put intoserv- 
ice as fast as is consistent with absolute main- 
tenance of quality in the 24 plants now in 
operation. 


But even those homes, in 'the localities 
where Bond Bread is not yet 
distributed, can still feel an 
interest in its leadership— 
because the proudest achieve- 
ment of Bond Bread is the fact 
that it has raised the stand- 
ard of ail breads throughout 


: ieee the land. 
“Why can’t a baker 
make bread that 
tastes as good as 
home-made bread?” 


and taste and feel. 


This was the answer— 


*Hecan,if he will use the pur- 
est home ingredients (and 
none other) as guaranteed in 
this Bond which is printed 
on the wrapper of 
each loaf.” 


COPYRIGHT 
GENERAL BAKING COMPANY 
1922 
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fable talks 


By Mrs.*“Knox 


‘*‘Surprise Them’”’ 
on Thanksgiving 


ERE is a new way of serving cranberries for Thanks- 
giving. Itis so luscious and fluffy that I am sure, 
whenever served, it will be a most pleasing surprise. 


It is easily made and a delightful accompaniment to turkey 
or chicken. I am giving the recipe below, and suggest you 
clip it out so it will not be forgotten. 


CRANBERRY FRAPPE 


V2 errvelope Knox Sparkling Gelatine 
1 cup cold water 2'/ cups sugar 
3 cups boiling water 1 quart cranberries 
4 tablespoonfuls lemon juice 


Soak gelatine in cold water five minutes. Cook cranberries in boiling water until soft; 
then force through a puree strainer. Add soaked gelatine, sugar and lemon juice, and freeze. 


Here, too, is a recipe for a delicious Thanksgiving dessert: 


MARSHMALLOW PUDDING 


Y2 envelope Knox Sparkling Gelatine 
'/4, cup cold water 1'/ teaspoons vanilla 
3/4, cup boiling water 1 tablespoon lemon juice 
1 cup sugar Macaroons or chopped nuts 
Whites of three eggs Pinch of salt 


Soak gelatine in cold water five minutes; dissolve in boiling water, add sugar and as soon 
as dissolved set bowl containing mixture in pan of ice water; then add whites of eggs (well 
beaten) and flavoring; beat all together until mixture thickens. Turn into shallow pan, 
first dipped in cold water, and let stand until thoroughly chilled. Remove from pan and 
cut in pieces the size and shape of marshmallows; roll in macaroons, which have been dried 
and rolled, or in chopped nuts. Serve with plain or whipped cream. Mixture may be 
divided, flavoring half with lemon and whipping two squares melted chocolate into the other. 
Other suggestions for Thanksgiving Desserts and Salads are— 
Nut Frappe, Marshmallow Cream, Angel Parfait, Pineapple 
Mousse, Chocolate Sponge, Royal Pudding, Orange’ Trifle, 
Perfection Salad, Lunchéon Salad, Jewel Salad, Fruit Salad 


Supreme. 

These and many other recipes are found in my books “Dainty 
Desserts” and “‘Food Economy.” Sent free for 4c postage 
and your grocer’s name. 


SPARKLING 


GELATINE | few 
SD CL RE Se GELATINE 


or Same Sparkling Gelatine nN 
Gelatine for ‘“ : +, 99 with lemon flavoring in 
general use Always the Highest Quality separate envelope 
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Letters From a Senator’s 
Wife 

some words printed on the program of 
the Conference kept flashing into my mind 
—‘‘To break down barriers—to change think- 
ing—to widen the reach of our love.” We 
can’t leave that to any organization, Lelia, 
even to one as great and powerful as the 
Y. W. C. A. and hope that it will come true 
without our help. We must keep doing it all 
the time ourselves. 

My visit to Asilomar made me look forward 
to my visit to the Girls’ Studio Club in Hol- 
lywood, which is also under the management 
of the Y. W. C. A. Of all the reports given 
at the Convention of the World Service 
Council in New York City last fall none 
interested me so much as the one about this 
work. And I was consequently overjoyed 
at an invitation to go there, too. The Studio 
Club is housed in a big, white house, set well 
back from the broad, palm-bordered avente 
on which it stands, with tall pillars and a wide 
veranda—much more Virginian than Cal- 
ifornian in its appearance. Any girl who is 
working for the movies in any capacity is 
eligible to belong to it—and that means a 
great many more, remember, than the girls 
who act in the movies—it includes the girls 
working in the huge laboratories and wardrobe 
departments, ‘‘cutters” and scenario writers, 
and representatives of many other branches 
of the profession besides the actresses. I 
think we are rather apt to lose sight of the 
mechanical parts of a great plant, all absolutely 
necessary to its existence, and yet not much 
in evidence—in fact, rather skilfully kept 
in the background. Some of the best known 
of the big movie directors are on the board of 
management of the Club, and many of the 
“stars” belong to it; and though compara- 
tively few of its members can live there, owing 
to lack of space, several hundred belong to it, 
and use and enjoy it as much as they can, the 
newcomers who arrive in Hollywood practi- 
cally unknown and often with very little 
money finding there a warm welcome and an 
inexpensive, comfortable, and attractive abid- 
ing-place, and forming ties of affection for it 
which often cause them to remain there long 
after these first hard conditions are past. 


Dinner at the Studio Club 

It is a very merry, attractive group that I 
found waiting to greet me when [I arrived for 
the little dinner party given in my honor, 
and for the larger evening party that followed 
it—pretty, charming girls with tremendous 
vitality and splendid animation, some of them 
very successful, others temporarily, but 
cheerfully, “at leisure,” but all hopeful and 
happy and enthusiastic about their work. 
Some of them came early, their labors for the 
day finished, or because they had further 
labors still ahead of them during the evening, 
and could only snatch a little while away— 
the lovely little creature who acts the part ol 
Martha of Bethany in the famous Pilgrimage 
Play among the latter; some of them came 
late, because they had to put babies to bed 
before they could go out for the evening, and, 
having introduced young and friendly hus- 
bands, seemed to prefer to discuss the best 
methods of feeding infants and furnishing 
bungalows to anything else. Bi 

Lelia—don’t you think perhaps the “movies” 
are the “flappers” of the arts—the young 
girls that perhaps we haven’t been looking at 
from quite the right angle, and who for all 
their immaturity—perhaps because of it— 
have a vitality and a beauty and a promise 
which is all their own, a presence that is won- 
derful in itself, and charged with possibilities 
for the future? Somehow I feel very sure 
that they are. And I am positive that no 
western woman coming to Washington eager 
for a glimpse of what women in_ official 
life are doing, has gone home feeling hap- 
pier over what she has seen on her vaca- 


| tion, than this particular Senator’s wife 1s 
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GOLD MEDAL 


GLENWOOD 


Three ovens. Five gas 
burners. Four covers 
for coal. Less than four 
feet long. Finished in 
pearl-gray porcelain 
enamel (as shown) or 
in ebony black. 


Take your choice—Coal, Wood or Gas— 
in the new Gold Medal Glenwood 


With a Gold Medal you can suit your own convenience The Gold Medal Glenwood is the most he/pful range 
as to fuel, depending on the season or the amount of cook- = you can buy. May we send you an illustrated booklet to 
ing you want to do. It is actually two ranges inone. Each tell you why it really does “make cooking easy”? 


section is complete in itself, designed and equipped to make 

“— easy, with the most modern labor-saving devices. 
he Th lator, for i i 

ermolator, for instance, is a new feature that WEIR STOVE COMPANY, Taunton, Mass. 


automatically controls the heat of the gas oven. Just set 
the pointer and it will do your baking exactly right with- Western Branch: 205 N. State Street, Chicago 


out your giving it another thought. Coal, Wood and Gas Ranges, Heating Stoves and Furnaces 


‘Glenwood. 
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Just ask for Booklet No. 254 on a postcard 
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THIS GIRL IS 


Here is Ommpf the neat, prim, happy “Heinz girls” 
who work you in the Heinz spotless kitchens 
making 57 Marieties of good things for your din- 
ing room table. 

It would défight you to watch her at work, and 
to know that fhe 5'7 Vazieties not only taste good 
but are prepated from the choicest materials 
and with a skill and care and cleanliness that 


* H. J. Heinz Company 
57 Varieties 
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HELPING YOU 


would please you in your own kitchen at # 

A supply of Heinz 57 Varieties on your gentry 
shelf is like having a Heinz girl in your own \@chen 
—clever and competent, in neat, white cfp and 
apron, amazingly quick and tidy—and with the 
same high regard for purity, cleanliness and good 
taste that you have in preparing things for your 
own family to eat. 


© 1922 H.J.H.Co. 
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over what she has seen in the west on hers: 
One of the things that has made this trip 
pleasantest of all, however, is the fact that I 
have had Peter with me. When I was first | 
married, I found it rather hard (after living | 
in a big city) to adjust myself to the isolation 
of Pine Grove Farm, with Harry gone most 
of the time, and nearly all my friends living 
far away, and to exchange a schedule made up 
almost completely of pleasure seeking—and 
Jeasure finding—and study for one made up 
almost completely of housekeeping and baby- 
tending, I feel now that I would not exchange | 
that experience for anything in the world. | 
And I have been very thankful to have a 
period of uninterrupted intimacy with my | 
youngest son which is hard to achieve in | 
Washington. I am not so old-fashioned as to 
believe that it is not possible for a mother to 
see too much of her children; I know very 
well that one who is hurried and weary and 
overstrained all the time can give them far 
less, if she is with them all the time, to the 
exclusion of all rest and change and recre- 
ation, than one who does not see them so much | 
but who is able to bring to them, when she zs 
with them, the comfort and companionship | 
and inspiration that come from a body and | 
mind and spirit that are well and at peace. 
But it is very easy for the average mother | 
who does not need to be with her children all 
the time to be with them considerably less 
than she ought to be—and then she and the 
children both lose immeasurably. Between 
the advantage of seeing too much of them, and 
seeing too little, it seems to me that there is | 
no possible choice. And the trouble is that 
many women who are free to choose do not 
know enough to choose right until it is too 


late. 


ete 


“Keeping”? Your Children 
When my eldest son was a baby, a number | 
of older women kept saying to me—with 
apparent relish at the dark prophecy— | 
“Enjoy your baby while you can; you'll lose | 
him entirely soon enough.” It used to dis- 
turb me very much, and to make me feel that 


I must clutch the poor infant bodily lest he | 


should skillfully elude me. I have come to 
believe that this is one of the silliest as well as 
one of the wickedest falsehoods that can be | 
tolda young mother. I did not lose him then. 

I did not lose him when he got big enough to 
go to school. I have not lost him now that 
he has gone to college—each year, instead of 
losing, I have gained something that I did not | 
have the year before. I do not think there 
is any danger of any mother losing her baby 
unless she herself does not care enough about 
him to see just as much of him when the 
necessity for attending to all his physical | 
needs is past as she did before. The form of 
intimacy changes as he grows less helpless, 
but it does not lessen in the least. And the 
time when his mental well-being begins to 
supersede his physical well-being as being the 
object of greatest attention is, perhaps, the 
time when the mother who is not too tired and 
overworked doing the necessary things to 
keep the soul and body of her family together, 
has a slight advantage over her poor sister— 
and doesn’t always take it. When she does, 
she has a wonderful opportunity and a very 
rich reward. 

When my three boys were all still quite | 
small, most of my evenings were passed 
in about the same way: I read aloud 
to Peter, I put him to bed and heard his 
prayers and sang songs to him and got him a 
drink of water and answered a few dozen 
questions and turned off the light and went 
downstairs—usually to be called back several 
times because he wanted another drink, or | 
thought he heard a noise, or felt a pain some- 
where—almost anything would serve to delay | 
the fatal hour of going to sleep a little longer. 
Then I did the same thing for John. Then I | 
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A product which softens 
and freshens the skin 


~yet does not overload it 


Medicinallycorrect, 
it gives the skin just 
the care it needs 


Thousands of women are ruin- 
ing their skin. 

In the constant effort to keep 
the skin fresh and supple, they 
are loading it day after day with 
material it cannot possibly 
absorb, 


This actually weakens and 
coarsens the skin. 


Today women need a product that 
will keep the skin soft and lovely yet 
healthfully resistant to the conditions 
of modern life—a formula medicinally 
correct, especially prepared to give the 
skin the care it needs yet without the 
dangers of overloading it. 

Jergens Lotion was developed to do 
just this. It spreads thin on the skin. 
It contains no fat or grease to over- 
load the pores. The moment you 
apply it, you know your skin can 
absorb it. 

Its daily use will keep your skin soft 
and supple. It quickly smooths away 


any roughness. Women who have 
used it for the extreme inflammation 
of chapping and sunburn, say that its 
healing qualities are almost magical. 


So soothing and healing is one of 
its valuable constituents that physi- 
cians have even used it in cases of 
severe injury to the skin. 


Use it every day after 
washing 


Every time you wash your face and 
hands finish with Jergens Lotion. Keep 
a bottle of it on your bath room shelf 
and make its use as regular a habit as 
washing your face and hands. You will 
be delighted with the result. It leaves 
the skin wonderfully softened yet 
toned up and leaves no disagreeable 
stickiness. 


Try a bottle of this wonderful prep- 
aration today. 50c at toilet goods coun- 
ters and drug stores. The Andrew 
Jergens Co., 150 Spring Grove Ave., 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 


*JERGENS LOTION 
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did it for Henry. By that time I was so tired 


and sleepy that I tumbled into bed myself, 
‘Tt seems to me a great waste of time,” a 
friend who wanted me to come and play 
bridge with her remarked to me sarcastically 
over the telephone one night, ‘‘for a woman 


| like you to spend all her time, every evening, 


putting boys to bed,’’—‘‘Well,” I flashed back, 
‘‘there are lots of worse ways that I could 
spend my evenings!” I am afraid there wasa 
little bravado about it when I said it, for I do 
love to play bridge, and it had been a long 
time since I had had a game, and I simply 


| ached, though I wouldn’t have told her so for 
| the world, to accept her invitation. But 
| since then I have decided not only that I was 
| right in saying that there are many worse ways 


of spending an evening, but that it is doubtful 
whether there are many better ways. The 
stories that children hear first sitting on their 
mother’s lap beside an open fire when the 
hurry of the day is over, leave an impression 
that never fades. The questions that are 
asked and answered during the ‘ ‘quiet cuddle” 
after the lights are out, form the foundation 
for the first fund of general information that 
a child receives. ‘‘Tell me the names of all 
the battleships you can think of,” I remember 
a small boy commanding me once, kicking 
me gently under the bed clothes; and when 
I had satisfied him to the best of my ability— 
“Now tell me the names of all the drinks you 
can think of.” There was a horribly cold 
winter morning when I was awakened at five 
o’clock in the pitch darkness with the an- 
nouncement that there was something tre- 


; mendously important which my questioner 
| must know at once. Torpid with sleep, I 


inquired what it was. ‘‘What does the 
inside of a hornet’s nest look like?” was flung 
at me across the frigid blackness. I did not 
respond with much enthusiasm, I am bound 
to confess. But before the day was over, my 
son knew what the inside of a hornet’s nest 
looked like—and what is more, so did I, for 
the first time in my life! 


The “Quiet Cuddle’? Hour 
I think that the time of the ‘‘quiet cuddle” 
however, does a great deal more than merely 
impart information. It forms a habit of 
the exchange of confidences which is seldom 


| broken. It seems to be easier to confess small 


sins, and acknowledge great hopes, and thrash 
out puzzling perplexities in the sheltering 
darkness of night than in the hard bright light 
of day time. The mild rebuke, given after 
patient explanation of exactly why a certain 
thing has been wrong to do, that can be ad- 
ministered during the ‘‘quiet cuddle” can 
often be made to take the place of much 
sterner discipline meted out under less pro- 
pitious surroundings, because a child’s mind 
and spirit are so much better attuned to respond 
to it then. The children who obey con- 
scientiously and without much question eventu- 
ally are usually the ones who have been pains- 
takingly shown why they should obey, not 
the ones who are frightened into doing it; 
and a fault or mistake confessed and forgiven 
is not so likely to be repeated on the sly as one 


| that has been found out and punished. To 


have your three-year-old child trust you with 
its secrets is delightful; to have your eighteen- 


| year-old son or daughter trust you with theirs is 
essential, both for your happiness and for 
theirs. The worst thing that can happen, 
both for a mother and for her children, is not 
to be able to turn to each other in sorrow as 
well as in joy, and in sickness and wrong-doing 
as well as in health and righteousness. Laugh, 
and the world laughs with you. Weep—and 
your children will weep with you if you have 
taught them that they may do so. 
| When a child for some reason cannot go 
| to school, and his mother becomes his teacher, 
the results are sometimes so astonishingly good 
as to make one wonder whether there is some- 


Send six cents with 
your nameand address 
for trial size bottle of 
Jergens Lotion. The 
Andrew Jergens Co., 
150Spring GroveAve., 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 





A product medicin- 
ally correct, that gives 
the skin the care it 
needs, yet does not 


overload it. 
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Y Save the dresser top 


ERFUMES, toilet waters, lo- 

tions and other requisites of 
the dressing table will spill out 
and run down the side of the 
bottle. And the alcohol they con- 
tain will ruin the varnish with un- 
sightly rings and scars. 


There is only one certain way 
to protect the beautifully finished 
top of dresser or toilet table and 
preserve it from those disfiguring 
accidents of every-day use—cover 
it with plate glass. 


The use of plate glass to cover 
dresser tops has become amaz- 
ingly popular—yet it is only one 
of a dozen such practical uses 
about the house. For dining-room, 
library or console tables, plate 
glass protects without hiding the 
finely finished top. Its highly pol- 
ished surfaces and mirror-like 
clearness are strikingly effective 


against dark and nicely grained 
wood. Any hardware or glass 
dealer will sell you the plate glass 
cut the proper size, with the edges 
nicely rounded and smooth. 


Plate glass mirrors have many 
uses about the house for decora- 
tion or utility, and they are always 
in style. Plate glass mirrors made 
right here in our own country are 
unsurpassed for brilliance and 
beauty. Only perfectly smooth- 
surfaced and crystal-clear plate 
glass is selected, and the silvering 
is done with the utmost skill. 


Speak to your architect about 
built-in mirrors, over mantels, in 
French doors, closet doors, bath- 
room doors and toilet cabinet 
doors. A plate glass mirror is 
made for permanency and will 
last the life of the house if prop- 
erly installed. 


PLATE GLASS MANUFACTURERS of AMERICA 


Use Plate Glass for: 
Hotel, Office-Building 
and House Windows 


OMe. i919, ~ 


sir = 
Mase _j 


ton Genuine — yk Nothing Else ~~ 
Windshields PLATE GLASS | ae is Like it - 


Closed Car Windows ~ a BE 


Shelves 
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330 Steps to Make Bread, or 18? 


You Can Make Amazing Savings of Time and Steps with a 


“"NAPANEE »4 KITCHENET 


The savings the Napanee brings to weary women 
everywhere are really almost unbelievable! 


Exhaustive investigations by famousauthorities proved 
that the Napanee would average a saving of 75 out of 
100 steps in getting daily meals. We were amazed 
ourselves. But it could not be doubted. 


Vital Facts 


Thesestudiesmadeby leading Domestic Scientistsand Harrington 
Emerson, the most famous Efficiency Engineer, brought out factsof 
vital importance to women. They showed that the daily effort of 
getting three meals is greater than women realize. It is appalling. 
It ages countless women long before their time. 


Mr. Emerson found that the average woman walks about | ,000 
steps to get a simple dinner without the aid of a Napanee. 996steps 
was tlie exact average result attained. She takes 651 steps to get 
lunch! 466 steps just to get a breakfast of fruit, eggs, biscuits and 
coffee! These are averages where a Napanee is not used 


Women do not realize how fast the steps mount up! How they 
wear their lives away day after day in toiling drudgery! Now we 


know it can be ended. 


Scientific Accuracy 


In making these experiments stop-watches were used to record 
the time and pedometers to count the steps taken. 


Then each cook prepared again the same dishes in the same 
kitchens, but with the aid of a Napanee. The preparation of each 
dish was repeated four times by each cook, Twice without the use 
of a Napanee and twice with it. This to guard against error. 
Results were averaged. The differences were noted. 

We hardly need to say that these exhaustive studies cost thou- 
sands. Thatisobvious. But the savings the Napanee brings were 
thus proven beyond the shadow of a doubt, 
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Astounding Savings 
Mr. Emerson found that the Napanee saved 734 steps ondinner! 
509 on lunch! 349 on breakfast! And astounding savings on each 
and every dish. He definitely showed how every woman can find 
relief from kitchen drudgery and often from chronic over-fatigue 
and exhaustion. 


A Fascinating Story 


The story of these experiments is fascinating to women. Thou- 
sands are reading it. You will want to read it, too, for its vitally 
important message. We will send it to you free on receipt of the 
request coupon below. 


New Advancements 

The advancements of the Napanee are the reason for its extraor- 
dinary value—its amazing savings, It differs from all other cabi- 
nets. It makes every motion and every minute count by its 
newer, greater aids and conveniences and more scientific design. 

Let your dealer show you these superiorities. He will gladly do 
so. Or if you do not know a Napanee dealer, note the fact on the 
coupon and we will send complete information. 


COPPES BROS. & ZOOK, Nappanee, Indiana 


bh Wc e s dee Ree 


COPPES BROS. & ZOOK, | 
Dept. 311A, Nappanee, Indiana 


| Please send me “Scientific Studies of Kitchen Work,”’ giving the report 
| of the tests made by the Emerson Engineers on the preparation of meals. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
— 
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Letters From a Senator’s 
Wife 


thing very wrong with our school-system, or 
very right with the untrained woman who really 
wishes her child to learn. In my own case, 
it was my grandmother who taught me 
almost everything worth knowing out of a 
book that, as a small child, I acquired at all— 
my grandmother, who married a delicate 
country clergyman whose salary never ex- 
ceeded a thousand dollars a year, and who 
sent everyone of her five children to college 
“with distinction for high scholarship.” If I ever 
“Jearned to write”—I learned it at my grand- 
mother’s knee, before I even knew how to read. 

And this brings me to the part of a child’s 
upbringing which seems to me perhaps most 
important o: all, because so many mothers 
whose children are splendid specimens physi- 
cally as the result of watchful and intelligent 
care, and who have well-trained and well- 
developed minds as the result of painstaking 
and thorough teaching, do not seem to think 
very much about it, or to take it very seriously 
—the spiritual part. Whether my grand- 
mother taught me to write or not, she taught 
me something else a great deal more valuable— 
for the text-book that she used, almost exclusive- 
ly, was the Bible. A child who learns pages and 
pages of the Bible by heart, who knows many 
of the Psalms, and practically all of the gospels 
of St. Luke and St. John from memory, not to 
mention various other chapters here and there, 
gains a command of the English language 
which can be taught—I_ believe—in no other 
way. But it gains something else besides, 
something so precious, and so splendid, that 
there is nothing to compare with it. 


The Bible Day by Day 

I said what I have just told you, at the time 
Ireceived my degree of Doctor of Letters at 
George Washington University, to a teacher 
of English in one of our big colleges, and he 
replied, with a smile: ‘‘Well, teaching you the 
Bible apparently had good results. But perhaps 
it wasn’t the Bible that did it. Perhaps it 
would have happened anyway. You wouldn’t, I 
suppose, put the matter to the test by teaching 
your children that way?” And he was a much 
surprised man when I replied without an 
instant’s hesitation that I certainly would! 
That even now, in Washington, there is no 
Saturday evening so crowded that I do not 
sit down with Peter and spend an hour going 
over his Sunday-school lesson with him from 
start to finish, and that, on Pine Grove Farm, 
Bible lessons were a daily and not a weekly 
occurrence for many years! Spiritual faith 
and spiritual knowledge are not confined 
to the Bible, it is true; but if there is any better 
foundation for both, I have yet to find it. 

One summer day, several years ago, I went 
for the first time to the little village of Frances- 
town, to which, indirectly, I owe my name, 
where many of my ancestors lived, and to the 
little cemetery, on a sloping sunny hillside 
near it, where many of them lie buried. 
And, on my great-grandmother’s tombstone 
I found carved a verse which my grandmother 
—probably because it had been her mother’s 
favorite, as I instantly realized—had taught 
me very early in life, which has been one of my 
favorites always, and which, in turn, I have 
taught to my children—“Surely goodness and 
mercy will follow me all the days of my life, 
and I will dwell in the house of the Lord 
forever.” The mother who honestly believes 
this, and who shares this belief with her 
children, is, I am very sure, giving them a 
heritage which no one can take from them, and 
which will endure as long as they live... .. 

And now the tariff bill is passed at last, and it 
really looks as if senatorial families might hope 
lor a real—and united—vacation away from 
Washington for a little while. Anyhow I’m 
going home to find out! 

Always affectionately yours, 


“Posees Pashiiwat Neanper — 











“The Fairy Dessert” 


Junket, like a fairy with magic wand, converts milk into 


a delightful, delicious dessert. 


Though simply made, it is very nourishing and most 
attractive. It is made with milk— Mother Nature’s 


first food—the perfect food for children 
But, many do not like the taste of plain 


MADE with MILK 


Will be an appreciated surprise. 


Our latest Junket Recipe Book is full of new ideas 
for dainty Junket desserts. Send for a copy. 


For 4c in stamps, we will send you a sample 
of Junket Tablets, a sample of Junke: Powder, 
which is sweetened and jlavored, and this 
new Junket Recipe Book. 


The Junket Folks, Little Falls, N..Y 


In Canada write: Chr. Hansen’s Laboratory, Toronto 


and grown-ups. 


milk! Then— 








A cube 


makes 
a cup ” 
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Just the moment you grind 
coffee, the air begins stealing the 


out of it. That’s why 


store-ground coffee so frequently 


k and flat. Protect your 


ans ey || coffee with 


y= can’t help but tempt jaded ap- *x* ARCADE 


petites if you start the meal with 


hot STEERO bouillon. ; 
STEERO bouillon cubes are convenient for 
any emergency — afternoon teas, for children 


CRYSTAL 


COFFEE MILL 


You will find your coffee richer and of 


after school, unexpected guests, and a score of finer flavor, because you can grind it fresh 
bd ? 


other things. 

Put STEERO bouillon cubes on your order 
list today. Send 1oc for samples and 64-page 
cook book. 


Schieffelin & Co.,276 William St., N. Y. 
Distributors for 
ke American Kitchen Products Co., N.Y. 


STEERO 


Reg U S Pat Off 


BOUILLON.CUBES| 


Patented Ot Sil 


In using advert 


just as you need it, 


The air-tight glass container 
of the Crystal Mill holds a 
pound of coffee and keeps it 
| and crisp. 

t goes up on the wall, out 
of your way. It is adjustable 
to grind to any degree of fine- 
ness, and the glass receiver 
measures as you grind. Sold 
by all dealers. 

Send postal for free folder, 
“How to Make Coffee.” 


ARCADE MFG. CO. 
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THE HOME’S HANDY LIGHT 
Every Home should have a Junior 


IS chummy little brother of the big Emeralite 
is every inch a real fellow. Ready for any 
emergency in any place you stand or clamp him. 


His emerald green head can be 
inclined to any angle. His sturdy 
felted clamp base can be easily 
attached to bed, chair, table, 
sewing machine, or wall. 


Junior is your own personal light 
—is substantially made, artisticin 
appearance and gives ample light, 
properly diffused, of just the right 
quality and quantity. 

You'll never know real personal lighting 
comfort till you own a Junior. 


Price, including six feet of cord, $6.00 
Twelve inches high—in brass 
and other finishes 


An Ideal Christmas present 


Genuine Emeralites are branded 
k for name on Emeralite glass shade 


"Sold by Office Supply and Electrical 
Dealers. Write for complete catalog. 
Over fifty patterns to select from. 
H. G. McFADDIN & CO. 

40 Warren Street New York City 

Makers of Lighting Devices since 1874 
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For reading 


“Sie 


Thestrong, spring clamp in this : 
base attaches firmly to any wood For writing 


or metal object of any shape 
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A Xmas Gift for You 


and one to give a friend 


Good Housekeeping’s Book of 
Recipes and Household Discoveries 


Without Charge 


The most satisfying solution to the Christmas gift problem is a subscription 
to Good Housekeeping, satisfying to your friends because of the wide appeal 
of the magazine, and to you because WE WILL GIVE YOU A COPY OF 
THIS VALUABLE BOOK FOR EVERY SUBSCRIPTION YOU SEND 
US FOR A FRIEND. The book contains over 400 tested recipes and 95 
proved Household Discoveries, covering every branch of household activity. 
It is published by Good Housekeeping Institute and is not for sale, 
Pte 


Good ~ All You Do— 


keeping, ‘ig is send us the names of the friends to whom you wish Good House- 
Devt. ee a. keeping to be sent together with the attached coupon and a 
“3 “it remittance to cover the cost at $2.50 a subscription. The 


New York City “i ‘ “ ps ds anoniait 

Enclosed find $ (insert “«, subscriptions MUST BE OTHER THAN YOUR 
emount, of Tomittance) for which please Pe OWN—we can not give you a book for your 
neues on ou gend me . a own subscription. We will send you a copy 
or copies, of Good Housekeeping Book of Recipes x of the book for each subscription-your 


and Household Discoveries, wn, - : 
(Canada, $1.00 extra; foreign, $1.50 extra.) ~. extra copies will make excellent 


~, 


nn Xmas gifts. 
~ 
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Man’s Country 
(Continued from page 38) 


anyway? He had lost count of the days, but 
a newspaper on the table beside his bed pro- 
claimed that this was the 12th of June. 

Twelfth of June! Anniversary of his wedding, 
Pitiful reminder! With the ache of that thought 
in his heart he studied steamship sailing and 
learned that the Lapland would leave Liverpool 
on the 16th, but that she would go by way of 
Brest. She was his only chance. 


Alt the way over radiograms gave the 

anxious passengers news flashes of what was 
going on. A thing called Diamond Motors, a 
thing with no existence except upon paper, 
was opening its bill like a huge cormorant and 
engorging one automobile factory after another 
and the copy of the paper, which George bought 
eagerly as the boat was warping to her pier, 
reported that at tomorrow’s annual meeti 
Diamond Motors would swallow the Judson. 
Morris Motor Works. 

“Tl be damned if they will,” declared 
George, biting savagely through his cigar as 
a taxicab whirled him across town to the Grand 
Central station, and his mind was busy with 
planning for tomorrow’s sharp and decisive ac- 
tion. He did not know yet what he would do, 
but he was determined to do something and 
do it vigorously. His staff knew that he was 
coming, and they would have been doing their 
utmost already. 

At nine o’clock next morning George Judson 
was in his own office in Detroit. Chilton, John 
Williams, and Percy Mock all greeted him in 
succession, wringing his hand, telling him he 
looked like a two-year-old and all that sort of 
blarney; but immediately dropped their voices 
into graveyard whispers to confer upon the 
momentous issue which they faced in the 


| stockholders’ meeting which was set for 10:30 
| o'clock, 


“It’s Diamond Motors without a doubt, that’s 
after us,” declared John Williams, confirming 
the newspapers. 

“Tt doesn’t help us much to know who it is, 
when this is all we’ve been able to rally,” said 
George disappointedly, as he contemplated the 
few hundred shares that, after all his standing 
orders and all his recent frantic cabling, were 
the sum total of what his brokers had been 
able to gather—and added to them in his mind 
the one thousand and odd hundreds which the 
faithful Chilton, Williams, and Mock had been 
able to rally in proxies and otherwise. 

“Looks tough!” admitted Chilton with a 
solemn shake of his head. 

“Tt looks worse than tough,’ mumbled 
George. ‘Our only hope is that we’re going to 
have some friends in that meeting that we 
don’t know about.” 

An hour passed. George did some frenzied 
telephoning. He sent Chilton, Williams, and 
Mock out to make short personal appeals 
where it was thought that personal appeals 
for stock or proxies might yet be effective, 
but each came back empty-handed. 

“Let them show us what they’ve got,” George 
Judson proclaimed stoutly, “and then we'll 
show ’em what we’ve got.” : 

This was a bold speech, but empty. His 
associates knew it was empty, but they admired 
him for making it—and they did not know that 
his knees trembled as he arose at last and led 
the way into the directors’ room. 

The long, polished mahogany table would 
seat ten persons. Chairs around the room and 
massed beyond it would seat twenty-five more. 
Not all the chairs were taken. Stockholders’ 
meetings are not usually largely attended. 
There was a woman or two. The men ranged 
from the country merchant and the small 
businessman class, through a sprinkling of pro- 
fessional men to one particular person who 
looked like “big business.” He was carefully 
groomed, from the Panama hat which reposed 
before him upon the table, at the far end of 
which he had presumed to take a seat, to the 
expensive tan oxfords upon his feet and the 
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RAISED TO A NEW IMPORTANCE 


IN THE LIVES OF MILLIONS 


Science has found in the familiar cake of 
Fleischmann’s Yeast a way to combat 
three common complaints 


For fifty years the familiar little cake of 
Fleischmann’s Yeast had been in daily use in 
millions of American homes. Yet until three 
years ago it was considered merely a necessary 
item in baking the most wholesome bread. 

And then experiments in some of the coun- 
try’s greatest laboratories raised the familiar 
foil-wrapped cake to a new importance. 

First it was discovered that Fleischmann’s 
Yeast was peculiarly rich in vitamin, with- 
out which no amount of food can nourish the 
body properly. And now millions of run- 
down men and women are finding in it the 
very elements necessary to regain normal 
health. 


Then came the discovery that the tiny 
living cells of Fleischmann’s Yeast help to 
cleanse the body of the poisonous waste that 
constantly accumulates. And an ever-widen- 


ing circle of users are finding freedom from 
bondage to cathartics. 


And now it has been shown that Fleisch- 
mann’s Yeast by increasing the white corpus- 
cles in the blood acts as a powerful agent in 
clearing the skin of impurities. And so a 
third group, large and growing, are find- 
ing relief from embarrassing skin disfigure- 
ments. 


Everywhere physicians and hospitals are 
prescribing Fleischmann’s Yeast today. 
Eaten regularly (for it is a food, not a medi- 
cine), it is helping thousands of men and 
women to regain the joy of vigorous health. 
Letters from every state bear daily witness 
to the new place Fleischmann’s Yeast has 
achieved as a health-builder for the nation. 
THE FLEISCHMANN COMPANY, Dept. 411, 
701 Washington Street, New York City. 


Appetite and digestion restored 
The great problem for people suffering 
from run-down condition is first to 
stimulate the appetite, and at the same 
time make it possible to digest the in- 
creased food that is eaten. Fleisch- 
mann’s Yeast has this remarkable effect 
on the digestive system. It enables you 
to eat more, and to get more benefit 
from the food you eat. 


Laxatives made unnecessary 


Fleischmann’s Yeast does for you nat- 
urally and permanently what drugs at 
their best do only artificially and for a 
short time. In hospitals, even chronic 
cases respond to it, and normal func- 
tions are restored in from 3 days to 5 
weeks, Fleischmann’s Yeast is assuring 
to thousands a complete daily elimina- 
tion of waste matter. 


THE FLEISCHMANN COMPANY, 
Dept. 411, 701 Washington Street, New York, N. Y. 


An absorbing free booklet 
tells what Fleischmann’s 
Yeast has done for others 
and can do for you. Send 
this coupon for it today! 


(tipenramseemmeneinnnenneniicisinaeitainibinnismntsiiiasiinistininianaaa® 


Please send me free booklet, ‘‘ The New Importance of Yeast in Diet.”’ 


Skin and complexion cleared 
Skin troubles are generally danger flags 
of lowered vitality. Fleischmann’s 
Yeast is now established as a food 
which corrects the basic cause of skin 
disorders by building up the whole 
system and keeping stomach and in- 
testines in a natural healthy state. 


Eat two or three cakes a day 

regularly — plain, or spread 

on crackers, or mixed with 
water or milk. 


In using advertisements see page 4 
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PRICES 
ANILLA | 


Look for 
Price’s 
Tropikid 
on the 
label. 


OW often have you said, “This pudding has too 
much vanilla in it,” or, “It tastes flat—it hasn’t 
enough flavoring”? Overflavoring is as bad as not 
enough flavoring. Vanilla should be evenly balanced— 
neither weak nor too strong. Price’s Vanilla is always 
dependable—it is just right in strength. You cannot 
get this in cheap imitations. It is absolutely pure. 
And it is made from the finest quality vanilla beans. 
Try Price’s Vanilla—you will notice the difference. 
You will like its mellow sweetness—and you will under- 
stand why women have chosen “Price’s Vanilla” for 
nearly seventy years. Ask for it from your grocer. Send 
for our new book of recipes, “Delicious Desserts and 
Candies.” It is free. 
PRICE FLAVORING EXTRACT CO. 


“Experts in Flavor’ 
Chicago, IIl. 
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Man’s Country 


figured silk socks which they encased. This 
man was tall and spare and sandy, with a 
hawk-like nose, a spike-like chin, a cold, blue 
“eye, and a shrewd and self-composed air. 

The president sat down in the president’s 
chair at the opposite end of the table from this 
stranger whose features had such an unmis- 
takably wolfish aspect. 

“That’s the guy,” said John Williams, nudg- 
ing George. “That’s Jason Weems, Trustee. 
He is Diamond Motors and a hard-boiled bird 
if ever I saw one.” 

As the roll-call proceeded, George was sur- 
prised to notice what changes had taken place 
in the holdings. The name of S, R. Peattie had 
gone, the Pence Estate was gone; the name of 
Morris was gone; it gave George a feeling of 
shivery loneliness. As the answers came back 
with holdings of shares or proxies, President 
Judson noted these figures upon his desk 
blotter with a small gold pencil and kept a run- 
ning total in his mind, but the totals were small. 
Aside from his own 36,000 shares and those 
which his brokers and associates had turned 
up for him—2215 altogether—tiere was 
nothing but driblets represented—fifty shares 
here, thirty-two there, two hundred yonder, 
until eventually was called the name of Jason 
Weems, Trustee. 

Jason Weems smiled casually and reported 
that he held as owner 29,000 shares of the 
common stock of the Judson-Morris Motor 
Works, and as proxy 14,625 more, a total of 
3,025. 

ool dropped his little gold pencil. 

The roll-call came to an end. 


PRESIDENT JUDSON appointed the usual 

committee to examine proxies—which would 
include, of course, the proxies of Jason Weems, 
Trustee. Percy Mock was on the committee, 
and he would look for technical errors in the 
proxies of this Weems person, yet George 
Judson had never a doubt but that they of all 
the proxies would be found most entirely 
correct in form. Jason Weems did not look like 
a person who would take anything for granted. 
There was, to the most penetrating eye, nothing 
of the hell-paver about him. 

“Seventeen thousand four hundred and 
twelve shares not answering,” reported Wil- 
liams to the meeting, and George Judson 
started. 

Seventeen thousand! Control was in them— 
if they could be produced; but without them 
control was under the thumb of Jason Wecms 
at the other end of the table. ; 

George bent low and held a whispered con- 
sultation with John Williams on his right, but 
John dashed his hopes. ‘Mainly it’s the 15,000 
Templeton transferred on the books to Ellery 
Anderson, Trustee. The dope I get is that 
Ellery Anderson, Trustee, is a little brother 
to Jason Weems, Trustee. Ellery is Jason’s 
ace in the hole. Ellery lays off, and Jason votes 
a majority of the shares represented without 
entirely tipping his hand.” 

George saw in this but another manifestation 


of that inclination to trickery, to dark and evil | 


and mysterious methods by which he had been 
beaten. It confirmed his fears. 
doesn’t need to tip it,” he said hollowly. “I 
guess we’re done.” 

“It looks that way,” admitted John. 
_ The committee on proxies was performing 
its duties. It would report presently. 


“Well, he | 











This Catalog Fits Your Hand-bag 
Write for It Today 


HE RAND MSNALLY Catalog, 

“Books for Children and Guide for 
Selection,” is brimful of help in choos- 
ing the best books for little tots and 
older boys and girls. It contains titles 
of a complete tibrary for young people. 
It includes all kinds of stories about 
all kinds of subjects—amusing, instruc- 
tive, inspiring. 


With this little catalog, you know 
exactly what to choose for a child of 
any age. It tells about each book— 
what it contains and a word picture, 
descriptive and helpful. The famous 
children’s authors have written to 
make young folk look upward and for- 
ward. The pictures are the best work 
of renowned illustrators. 


When a child’s interest in play lags, 
when rain is falling, when cold keeps 
him indoors, when bedtime approaches 
—then he will listen, appreciate and 
find joy in these RAND M¢NALLY 
books. For those who read for them- 
selves, there is companionship and 
satisfaction. 


Write for this very complete catalog. 
It is: beautifully printed and the type 
is easy to read. Have it in your hand- 
bag so it will be handy when you want 
it. Let it guide you in your Christmas 
shopping, and after. Your copy needs 
only your address on the coupon be- 
low. It is ready to mail. Write for 
it today. 


RAND MSNALLY & GOMPANY 


Publishers of CHILD LIFE 
The Children’s Own Magazine 


536 S. CLARK STREET 








536 S. Clark Street, Chicago. 


dren and Guide for Selection.” 


City and State 





RAND MSNALLY & COMPANY, Dept. L-4 


Send promptly without charge to me your catalog, “Books for Chil- 
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heet Music 


Ask for Century Edition 


Then the annual report would be read. Then 
the.chair would announce, “Nominations are 
in order for the election of officers of the Judson- 
Morris Motor Company for the ensuing year.” 

Then this tall person, with a reddish cast 
of countenance and a face like a cross between 
a fox and a wolf, would slip a list of names to 
John Williams, That would be the names of 
the new board of directors, an entirely new 
board, and Jason Weems would announce that 
he voted for the election of these names 43,625 
shares. The rest was mere form. George 
Judson’s automobile works would be gone. 

“You take the chair, Chilton!” said President 











Tee music you want for your piano should cost you only 15c a copy. 
Tell your dealer you want Century Edition, You can't buy better 
sheet music than Century—it’s beautifully printed on the best of paper— 
ana each selection is certified to be correct as the master wrote it. 

Tne Century Catalog embraces the world’s finest music—composi- 
tions like “Hungarian Rhapsody”, Moonlight Sonata”, Salut A Pesth”, 
“Poet and Peasant”, “Rondo Capricioso”, “Sack Waltz”, Serenade”. 
“Falling Leaves”, and2100 others. Patronize the Century dea‘er. He has 
yourinterest at heart. Century's low price isonly possible becauseofhis 
small profit. Ifyour dealer can't supply you, we will. 

Complete catalog of over 2100 classical and popu- 
lar standard compositions free on request. 

Ask your dealer to show you Martin’s “‘Rudiments for the 

iano’’, Jahn’s ‘‘ Rudiments for the Violin” ,and Martin’s 

“Seales and Chords”’. 


sed by all modern teachers. 
Music Pubiishi 
27 W. 40th St., 
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S1x-room BuNGALOow No. 625 


Designed for the Service Department, American Face Brick Association 


This beautiful six-room bungalow is one of the ninety-six distinctive 
homes shown in our “Face Brick Bungalow and Small House Plans.” 
Note the splendid arrangement of windows, the inviting porch, the 
pleasing roof lines, and tl:e compact, convenient interior arrangements. 


“Permanent Homes, oA lways Beautiful 


HE beauty of your Face Brick home 
will be a source of never-ending 
satisfaction to you. And when your 
children pass it on to your grandchildren 


its original beauty will only have been - 


mellowed with the richness of age. A 
Face Brick house is a family legacy, 
becoming richer in traditions in each 
succeeding generation. 

Then, too, your Face Brick house is a 
sound investment. It depreciates almost 
imperceptibly,the walls require no repairs 
and are fire-safe, painting is required 
only around doors and windows, fuel 
costs and insurance rates are reduced to 
a minimum. From every point of view 
Face Brick gives you the greatest value 
for your building dollars. 

These matters are fully discussed in 
“The Story of Brick,” an attractive book- 
let with beautiful illustrations of modern 
homes and packed with information of 
value to every prospective home-builder. 
Sent free on request. 

“Face Brick Bungalow and Small House 
Plans” are issued in four booklets, show- 
ing 3 to 4-room houses, 5-room houses, 


6-room houses and 7 to 8-room houses, 
in all ninety-six, each reversible with a 
different exterior design. These designs 
are unusual and distinctive, combined 
with convenient interiors and econom- 
ical construction. The entire set for one 
dollar. Any one of the booklets, 25 cents, 
preferably in stamps. 

We have the complete working draw- 
ings, specifications and masonry quantity 
estimates at nominal prices. Select from 
the booklets the designs youlike best and 
order the plans, even if you are not going 
to build now, for their study will be not 
onlyinteresting and instructive, but help- 
ful in formulating your future plans for 
a home. 

You may want “The Home of Beauty,” 
fifty designs, mostly two stories, repre- 
senting a wide variety of architectural 
styles and floor plans. Sent for 50 cents 
in stamps. We also distribute complete 
working drawings, specifications and 
quantity estimates for these houses at 
nominal prices. Address, American Face 
Brick Association, 1729 Peoples Life 
Building, Chicago, Illinois. 


NOT HOW CHEAP—BUT HOW GOOD 





Where shall I find the right school? 


Costume designing, music, kindergarten training, social 
work, secretarial, physical training, dentistry, home eco- 
nomics, military, interior decorating, hospital training, 
preparatory and many other interesting courses are given 
at schools in every section of the country. 


We shall be glad to furnish information regarding any 
course in which you are interested, if you will send us 
full particulars as to age, sex, locality and tuition. 


The School Department 


GOOD HOUSEKEEPING 


119 West 40th Street 


New York 
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Man’s Country 


Judson, and arose and went out, not into his 
|executive office, but into the private office, 
| The formal examination of proxies would . 
| take a few minutes longer; the reading of the 
annual report would take half an hour. For 
that few minutes and that half hour George 
would still be president, and he wanted to be 
alone to reflect. 

| His private office was in the corner of the 
| administration ell, and its windows afforded 
a sweeping view of the main plant. He was 
surprisingly calm. He stood biting his lip and 
| gazing out the window upon the whole wide 
| area of the shops, then slanting his eyes down 
| to the busy come and go of traffic through the 
| gates quite as he had seven years ago when the 
| works had stopped so suddenly and the men 
|had come streaming out with wonder or 
despair or sullen hate written on their 
features. 

He had been sick with disappointment with 
| himself then. Today his reflections were far 
| more bitter. Then the busiress was in danger, 
| Now it was himself. True, he was a rich man. 
| There were somewhere between twelve and 
| twenty millions of value in this property today, 
| with all its ramifications and its good-will, and 

one-third of it all was his beyond anybody’s 
| power to take away. But what were millions, 
what was the machine, if he lost his power to 
drive it? 

“The business is sound, but I am unsound,” 

he accused himself hollowly, with a feeling of 
| awful chagrin, then gazed again at that stretch- 
|ing canopy of steel and concrete with a wide 
and wistful eye. 

He thought of his dream of making this a 
| vast industrial brotherhood, a workman-owned 
| plant, a happy shop, the happiest and most 

efficient shop in America, and reproached him- 
self bitterly for having loosely lost the oppor: 
tunity to serve his workmen as he had meant 
| toserve them. He called himself their betrayer. 
| He called himself a blindly optimistic, weak- 
willed fool. 

But there came just now a tapping at the 
|door followed by the entry of Blakeley, 

faithful and watchful to the last. 

“Mr. Mumford to see you, sir,” he said 

Mumford! George started angrily at the 

name. It was bland old Mumford who had 
advised him to put his faith in Templeton & 
Co., instead of in Blodgett, Tompkins, and 
Haley. But could the three have thrown him 
down any more completely than Simon. 
George doubted it. Why, they might even have 
| had gratitude enough, on account of the money 
| he would have made them, to stand by him now 
against the overshadowing figure of the trust. 


| 


BUT there was Mumford entering—an old 
3 man, much older than he had looked seven 
years ago, and he was sixty then—and George 
|could not but be polite to an old man. He 
}arose and turned to greet him, though he 
could not help shooting a hard look, a look 
that was almost accusation. : 
Munford’s countenance, pink under white 
hair, bore no tracé of guilt upon it. In fact, 
he smiled and seemed rather pleased with 
himself, whereat George, inevitably yielding 
to that amiable, self-satisfied radiance, hailed 
|him by name and extended a cordial hand. 
| But what Mr. Mumford proffered was not a 
| hand to be shaken; it was a hand that sub- 
| mitted to the gaze of George Judson an oblong 
| piece of paper with both printing and writing 
|upon it. George inclined his head forward 
| slightly and let his glance rest. upon it with 
| that indifference which any man who had just 
| lost a vast pile of concrete and steel, filled with 
| throbbing machinery and potential with a 
|mighty manufacturing volume, might be 
|expected to look upon a mere slip of paper. 
But suddenly his listless glance lighted; he 
snatched at the slip and read it. “Mumford: 
he exclaimed with a startled, questioning eye. 
The slip of paper was a proxy for 15,000 
|shares of the common stock of the Judson- 
| Morris Motor Company. It was made out to 
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George Judson, and it was signed Eliery 

rson, ‘I rustee. 
on Mumford’s answer to that frantically 
shouted query was a reassuring nod and a 
most beatific smile. : c 

“Control!” George shouted in a voice that 
was breaking with excitement. “Control!” 

He seized the frail Simon by the shoulder 
and shook him with fierce gratitude, then put 
him aside like something inanimate, and with 
the light of savage exultation on his face 
started toward the conference room, but 
halted and stared again at the slip of paper 
which quivered in his unsteady hand while he 
manipulated it between his fingers to make 
sure it was real and not an hallucination created 
by his own gloomy imaginings. To make sure 
also that his eyes had not deceived him, 
word by word, and almost painfully, with 
twisting, constricted lips, he read it through 
aloud to the signature, Ellery Anderson, 
Trustee. 

“Trustee for whom?” he suddenly boomed 
so forcefully that old Simon Mumford, waiting 
for this query, was struck momentarily speech- 
less. He opened his mouth, but no sound came 
out of it. 

“Trustee for whom?” roared George Judson 
again, relentlessly, suspiciously, as fearing 
some ghastly trick. 

Simon found his tongue. ‘For Mrs. George 
Judson.” 


ME: GEORGE JUDSON turned deathly 
4Y4 white, and for one staring moment his 
mouth was wide and motionless. “My wife?” 
he whispered, faint with emotion. 

Simon put a steadying hand upon his 
shoulder. “It’s genuine, George,” he said, 
“and your wife owns that stock. She always 
has owned it since you gave itup. It was she 
who took your three million dollars’ worth 
of bonds and saved you from those blood- 
suckers. Templeton, another old friend of her 
father like myself, consented to act, merely 
as a dummy. Leroy Anderson was a legal 
fiction invented to relieve Templeton of the 
importunities of this Diamond Motors crowd.” 

George had weakly gripped the old man’s 
arm for support, and for a time was silent, 
struggling with a new and violent current in 
his emotions. 

“And she—it was she who saved the works 
for me that time,” he remarked at last in low, 
breathless tones full of a gratitude that was 
almost worship. 

“Yes,” smiled Simon. 

“Even while she hated them, she saved 
them for me,’ he murmured as if talking to 
himself; and then he suddenly turned an 
accusing glance upon the old man. “And why 
was I not permitted to know?” he reproached. 

“Because you had shown that knowingly 
you would not allow it,” replied the old finan- 
cier. “It was your wife’s aspiration to be at 
least as noble and generous as you were.” 

“Noble! Me? Pah!” said George Judson, | 
with a gesture of bitterness. He leaned now | 
against the desk, and his external eye was 
gazing at the proxy, but his mind was busy with 
a sequence of awful regrets. 

“Confounded bombastic pride again!” he was 
saying to himself. “I wouldn’t tell them 
frankly, and I wouldn’t let them know. There- 
fore they couldn’t tell me—and_ therefore 
all these needless, agonizing fears of loss of | 
factory control—and why, we might have 
understood each other all along if—” 

This was the train of his thought, and he was 
so absorbed by it that he did not notice that | 
the door opened softly and that a very small | 
person in the uniform of an American soldier 
lad entered it—an unusually smart uniform, 
topped off with the overseas cap and finished | 
by a swagger stick. This trim, smart figure 
in the exquisitely tailored uniform clicked | 
heels and saluted—a diminutive figure for a/| 
untlorm-wearer, say about the figure of a boy 
of eight years. The rose of health was upon 
his cheeks, his features were regular, and the | 
blue eyes, filled at first with a curious kind of 
concern at that absorbed, bowed figure of a 








WilburBuds* 


The Only Chocolate Buds 


T= greatest treat you can give 
children is to buy them Wilbur 
Buds,—the delicious chocolate 
confection of unsurpassed quality. 
Parents may rest assured that this 
chocolate will never harm the little 
ones. Its purity is its safeguard. 
Each piece wrapped in tin foil. 
Remember the name—it is important. 


Made by the makers of 
Wilbur’s Cocoa 


H. O. WILBUR & SONS, Inc. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
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SEND NOW for 


Free Monthly 
Style Bulletin 


Extra durability, ex- 
quisite coloring, and 
easy working quali- , 
ties give these yarns /{ 
the preference with 
home knitters every- 
where 

AT DEPARTMENT AND 

ART NEEDLEWORK STORES 


If your dealer cannot supply you, 
write us direct and you will receive com- 
plete set of samples by return mail. 


Prospect Sales Co. 


221 Fourth Avenue, New York City 


In using advertisements see page 4 
>. 


The “POCONO 


# Prospect Sales Co. 

‘ 221 Fourth Avenue, New York City 
Please send me FREE every month the Prospect 

Style Bulletin. 

Name 


Address 


Prospect Monthly Style Bulletins 
supplied free to Prospect Yarn Dealers 
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The STAR-Rite §$ 


Electric Waffle Iron 
with 10 inch Nickeled Tray 


Now you can have delicious, golden-brown waffles every 
morning! Without fuss, muss or smoke. You make 
them right at your breakfast table. Every ninety seconds 
out pops the most perfect, plate-size waffle you ever saw. 
Watch the menfolks and the children enjoy them...... 
Here is the ideal way to make waffles—the quick, con- 
venient, electric way! And there are so many ways to 
serve these delicious morsels. Chicken, Southern style, 
with waffles. Chipped beef, creamed, on waffles. Fresh 
or canned fruit on waffles. Can you imagine anything 
more tempting?...... Get your Star-Rite Electric Waffle 
Iron now! At Department, Hardware, Electrical Stores. 
Made only by Fitzgérald Mfg. Co., Torrington, Conn. 
{Canadian price, $14.00.] 





The STAR-RITE Electric Heating Pad 


Quiek convenient, comfort-bringing heat whenerer 
and whererer you want it! Pad is made of specially 
treated light brown wool. Dark brown 
silk-sewed edges. No ripping or fraying. 
One rubber slip cover and one white mus- 
lin slip cover with each pad. Comes packed 
in handsome red box sealed 


with oiled paper. 6 ft. 
cord, Cutler-Hammer 
=—=—= 






switch and three heats 
a \*) bring heat and comfort 

instantly. Price in Canada, 
$9.00. 





‘STAR- Rite 


ELECTRICAL 


Necessities 


The Best-Known, Biggest-Selling Line of Electrical 
Houseliold Devices in America, Quality is the Answer, 
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THE BAYBERRY CANDLE PLACE 


Will send postpaid for $1.00 two 10-inch hand dipped 
candles in a dainty box with verses “The 
Birth of the Bayberrie.” Price list of pure Bayberry 


bayberr, 


Candles and Wild Beach Plum Jelly sent free. 


* CAPECOD PRODUCTS Co. 
North Truro, Cape Cod, Mass. 
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F. O. BALLARD PENCIL CO., 250 West 54th Street, N. Y. City. 











Man’s Country 


man leaning against the desk, sparkled with 
joy at his first glance of recognition. 

“Junior!” George Judson shouted. “Juyior! 
My boy, my boy!” and flung out his 
arms. 

“Dad-dee!” the small soldier cried and leaped 
into his father’s embrace, ‘‘Dad-dee-e-e-!”” 

“Where on earth did you come from?” 
George asked when he could get his breath. 

“Home!” and the youngster, now in his 
father’s lap, kicked his heels and smiled with 
an amazing air of satisfaction. 

“What home?” demanded George Judson 


| frantically. 


“Our home—that we always lived in til] 
we went away.” 

“But how did you get there?” 

“Mother brought me.” 

“Your mother? She is there?” 

Junior hesitated a moment. 
She sent me to fetch you.” 

The child was talking with an English 
accent; but George Judson could not resent 
that now. It sounded utterly charming. 

“To bring me?” he almost screamed. “Let’s 
go!” 

He sprang for his hat and offered a hand to 
the boy. With a shout of glee Junior fastened 
upon that forefinger which he had been used 
to hold in infancy, and shouting with boyish 
delight, he clung on and flew, with his feet 
scarcely touching the floor, as his father 
dashed out of the door. Along the corridor 
and round the turns they ran, and, not waiting 
for the elevator, plunged downward floor by 
floor and out upon the curb in front where 
the president’s car and his chauffeur were once 
more in waiting as they had been accustomed 
to be before the war took him away. 

“Home—quick!” he panted. 


XXVII 


“Yes, Daddy. 


T WAS a wild ride that George Judson took, 
homebound from the motor works, and 
at the end of it he found his wife waiting 
for him; but not at the door; not in library or 
hall but standing in the center of her own 


| cream-and-blue room, wearing a simple house- 


dress of pink and white stripes in some soft 
material—an old dress it was, that he had 
loved her in in the old days. She was wearing 
her hair in a way that he had liked it, the fine, 
dark locks waved about the brow and temples, 
and the lustrous coils doubled low upon the 
neck. She was the same Fay and yet a different 
one. 

Her beauty was more striking, more rav- 
ishing than ever. The rich color contrasts of 
her symmetrical face, were all heightened. 
But besides this there was upon the features 
a new kind of glow as from fires deep in the 


| soul fed by some rare, spiritual experience, and 


even in her pose there was a new dignity as 


| hinting some marked exaltation of character, 
| some fresh access of purposefulness in life. 


She did not advance, but smiled, and it was 


| the old smile with a new glory added. She 


| spoke, and it was the old tone, but with a 


richer, mellower trill than he had ever heard 
before. She was there, and she was more 


| exquisite than ever and—he loved her more 





devotedly, more passionately, than he had 
ever loved her. 

“You have come home,” he cried with a 
choke in his voice, with eagerness consuming 
him, but still holding off, for his soul had 
learned its discipline. 

“To you,” she said simply, and opened her 
arms. 

The long wait was over! 

With a sigh of ecstasy that was pain, he 
folded her to his breast for the longest, the 
tenderest, the slowest embrace that he had 
ever given, each moment of which was rapture 
beyond rapture. 

George Junior gazed at his father and m¢ ther 
strangely for an interval, and_ then, as if 
awed by some emotion beyond his power to 
comprehend, he backed out of the room and 
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sought the absorbing concerns of childhood 

yhere’ 
“og the reunited lovers, nothing and 
nobody existed but themselves, and in the 
minds of each a thousand thoughts, reflections, 
queries, eX planations, impulses, and resolutions 
were forming and demanding expression. Each 
knew instinctively that this embrace marked 
the end of wanderings, of discontents, of mis- 
understandings and separations; that at last 
two lives were fused, and each wanted to give 
the other bonds to that effect—bonds of grat- 
itude, bonds of affection, bonds of eternal 
assurance. Both were highly emotional, close 
to laughter and to tears. 

“You—you saved the works for me!” blurted 
George with shining eyes. 

“You—you kept the home open for me,” 
she countered, and kissed him with impulsive 
tenderness. Then a mood of self-reproach 
overtook her. “Oh, I was hard, hard, when I 
went away,” she said. “It took a long time to 
break me, but at last I am broken, George, 
broken by a world and its woe, and made 
whole again by the gospel of work and service.” 

“Tt was all my fault, though,” insisted the 
husband with a manner that demanded gen- 
erously the right to monopolize all self- 
reproaches for himself. “I am just a plain 
hell-paver!” 

“A hell-paver?” 
deringly. 

“Ves,” said George, and expounded to her 
Doctor Mellus’s definition of the word with 
some of his own connotations added. ‘That’s 
all I’ve been, just a plain hell-paver,” he 
concluded remorsefully. 

But a soft, appealing hand was laid upon 
his arm, and Fay’s face full of a look of deep 
contrition was brought near to his. “I’ve 
been a hell-paver, too,” she said humbly. “I 
meant well, but I didn’t do well. I was just a 
silly, wilful, spoiled child of luxury. Environ- 
ment had nearly ruined me. But I am cured, 
I think; at least Iam improved. I have learned 
to work, George. Feel my hands!” 


Fay looked at him won- 


E took them reverently in his. The palms 
were hard, the fingers roughened; he lifted 
them to his lips and kissed them. She went on: 
“In the midst of all that woe and distress 
over there I found the impulse to work; I dis- 
covered the thrilling, absorbing pleasure that 
there is in work. But I was so ignorant I 
didn’t know how to work at first. With all 
my supposed accomplishments I was unfit 
for anything useful in a world where suddenly | 
nothing but useful things were needed. But 


A Chariot of 
Health for 5 


the Journey ,4 
thru Life, 
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HEATSWORTH Whole Wheat 
Crackers are a Chariot of 
Health for the little ones. A Chariot 
of Health that will help carry them 
thru a childhood of happiness, thru 
teens of aspiration, out on and over 
the road to success. 


Wheatsworth Crackers are a Char- 
j iot of Health because they contain 
I all the elements in the whole wheat 
i grain which convey and protect 
‘ health—the mineral salts vital to 
! life—the nourishment that builds 
] body and brain. They are real 
whole wheat crackers made from 
100% whole wheat flour. 


They are wonderfully delicious, 
\ too. Crisp, golden-brown squares of 
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wholesome goodness, with a tempt- 
ing wheat-sweet flavor in every bite. 





I think I may tell you that I have learned. 
King Albert was good enough to say that I 
had been rather useful, and he gave me a bit 
of ribbon to remember his words by. There 
is also a trinket in my trunk that the French 
pinned on my breast. And I hear one is coming 
from the British. I am not so ashamed of that 
as of some things.” 

George leaned back and resurveyed his wife 
with a kind of awe. No wonder he had dis- 
cerned in her something that was new and 
more superior even than those old superiorities 
which had so impressed and fascinated him in 
times past. But she was feeling a little ex- 
alted and inspired. 

“You were right, George, to work,” she told 
him. “The world is falling to pieces. It needs 
work. Empires are rotting from the hinges of 
history. Civilizations are crumbling. Men and 
women go workless and go hungry. Behind us, 
over there, is a world to be reconstructed— 
nations, families, individuals to be rebuilt. 
And it isn’t just in Europe and Asia where 
reconstruction is going on. It’s here.””? She was 
speaking with quivering enthusiasm now, the 
beautiful eyes ablaze with a kind of earnestness 
her husband had never seen in them before. 

‘Let’s do our part to make that rebuilding 
a fact, husband mine,” she pleaded, and drew 
ailectionately close once more. “The world is 
down. It has to he helped up. And your first | 
step toward that is that mutual ownership | 
Program you had in mind once. You haven't | 
abandoned that, have you. I want you to get 





Send for 
FREE Sample 
Today 


Delightful with a bowl of milk— 
with jelly, jam or butter. And 
mighty good with peanut butter or 
cheese. Children love them at all 
— and you will like them your- 
self. 


Send today for free sample. 


Wheatsworth Whole Wheat 
Crackers are fully endorsed by such 
experts as Alfred W. McCann, Dr 
Harvey W. Wiley, Luther Burbank, 
Dr. J. H. Kellogg, etc. 


The supreme interest of mothers 
in the welfare of their children has 
put Wheatsworth into thousands of 
homes. As a reader of Good House- 
keeping you are invited to try them. 
Send 4c to cover postage for gen- 
erous FREE sample package You 
can use the coupon for convenience. 


Ms FILL IN—TEAR OUT—AND MAIL TODAY 
Coupon for Generous FREE Sample Package 
F. H. BENNETT BISCUIT CO., 143 Ave. D, New York City 
I enclose 4 cents in stamps to pay for postage on Free Sample Package of Wheatsworth 


Whole Wheat Crackers to be sent to me promptly at the address given. 


Name 


Address... 
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FforArmcham Shopping 


HIS year you can do all your Gift shopping 
free from jostling crowds. In the cozy 
depths of a comfortable armchair you can take 
your choice of the world’s best gift selections. 
The 1923 Kellogg Gift Catalog, showing hundreds 
of novel and practical items, will enable you to 
choose just the right gift for everyone you want 
to remember, Gifts for Every Purse and purpose. 


B 725 **Good Luck” jointed Missouri Mule $1.75 
633 Tray Purse, genuine Pigskin . . 1.50 
B 123 Butterfly Window Wedges, Pair . . .65 
B 441 Three Narcissus Bulbs and 4 in. bow! .60 
Send for your FREE Gift Book NOW! 
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“You want to make ’em nice and 
crisp and brown like mine? Well, 
here’s my secret—I use my Mrs. 
Spratt Thermometer—cook my 
crullers in deep fat to 500° on a 
good hot fire. Jack can’t get 
enough of ’em. 


“Why don’t you send for my 
granddaughter’s booklet ‘Sally 
Sweet's Own Recipes’? It tells 
all about me and all my family.” 
Write to Mrs. Spratt, care of 


Mrs. 
Spratt’s 
Way 

























ROBERT W. KELLOGG 
180 Bridge Street Springfield, Mass. 





* 
WILDER-PIKE THERMOMETER CO., Troy, N. Y. 


Makers of Thermometers for every purpose 
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KAPOCK 


For your Draperies, 
Furniture, Walls 


Silky Sunfast Fabrics 






For the finest mansion or the humblest cottage, hd 
KAPOCK is the fabric ideal. + 
# 

The beautiful designs and lustrous colorings are the 4 
acme of quality and refinement. The sunfast, tub- >» 
fast colors and the double width for splitting make t 
KAPOCK truly economical. ip! 
h@ 

Send 6c in stamps for window drapery ha 
“KAPOCK SKETCH BOOK™ lsd 
beautifully illustrated in colors. I 

. - hd 

A. THEO. ABBOTT & CO. Ip! 
Dept. E Philadelphia, Pa. hd 
# 





Be sure it’s KAPOCK. Genuine has name —> 
on selvage. 










$SSEEESES SEPERATE FSS 
SiVG FLOWER AND PLANT BOX 
Self-Watering and Sub-Irrigating, For Windows, Porches, 
= = Sun Parlors, Etc. 

ft EY oe You can move Savo 
; Steel Boxes indoors or 
out and have beautiful 
Flowers and Plants the 
year round. Leak-proof 
and_ rust-proof. Six 
sizes. Write for Free 
. = . Catalog. 
SEVO MANUFACTURING CO., Dept. “A,” 111 W. Monroe St., Chicago 
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SiVo AIR MOISTENER 


Saves Health, Furniture, Pianos, 
Fuel, Paintings, Plants, Etc. 
Fill with water, hang on the back 
of any Radiator out of sight 
Others for Hot Air Registers 
Tens of thousands now in satisfactory use 
Write for FREE Booklet 


SkVG MANUFACTURING CO., 
Dept.“‘W,” 111 W. Monroe St, Chicago 
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Reproductions of famous 
masterpieces—more than 
2200 subjects listed, and 
1600 illustrated, in the 
Perry Pictures Catalog 
we send on receipt of 15 
cents in stamps For 
twenty-five years The | 
Perry Pictures have been 
recognized for artistic | eater 0060 noch 
merit and they are known | | | Miniature catalog free on |} 

oad ‘ i request Dealers wanted. 
in every civilized country | 


ROGER WILLIAMS TOYS |} 
526 Custom House St. 

















DOLL HOUSE FURNITURE 


Dainty miniature reproduction of old New Eng- 
land Colonial Furniture. Just the thing for the 
little girl’s doll house or a novel gift for the big girl. 


Combination Offer A 
Hand made, hand decorated 
rush bottom Priscilla Chair; 
hand made, hand d € 
ewinzing leg Boston ‘Table; 
old fashioned New England 
Braided Rug; pair of Candle 
Sticks—a complete outfit for 
a room. Post paid $5.00. Chair 
or table. separately $2.50 each 

Rug or Candlesticks, sepa- 





SPECIAL 
DIRECT PRICES 





MADONNA AND CHILD 
Artotype—13x17 Hand Colored $2.00 in the world. 


‘the Perrm Pictures marpen. Mass. 
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Man’s Country 


| it going, and I want to stand right beside you 
and help you operate it as the chief part of 
your job.” 

But George Judson had suddenly a very 
peculiar expression on his face, and his eyes 
were lowered to a crumpled slip of paper in 
his hand. “I—I haven’t got any job,” he 
recalled confusedly. ‘They just elected a new 
board of directors over my head.” 

“Over your head?” inquired his wife in sur. 
prise. “But didn’t Simon—?” 

“Yes, Simon did. But,” and George stared 
sheepishly at that wrinkled slip of paper in 
his hand, “but—Junior came in, and—and | 
forgot everything and rushed to you.” 

“You old dear!” she cried enthusiasticall, 
and threw her arms about him. “That shows 
I was right to come home. You do love me 
more than your old factory, don’t you?” 

“Don’t I? I always did,” insisted George, 

“But what can you do then—about the 
factory plan?” Fay inquired, perplexed and 
feeling that a very real calamity had happened. 

“More hell-paving!” ejaculated George with 
a rueful smile. “By now I’m ousted, and 
although we still hold the majority stock, 
we couldn’t vote it till the next annual meeting, 
Tell you,” he said. “You were always wanting 
me to take a vacation. I'll take a vacation 
for a year, and we'll get acquainted all over 
again.” 

“Won’t that be thrilling!” cried Fay eagerly. 
“We won’t idle, George, on our vacation. 
We'll go to Europe and work for Mr. Hoover's 
commission, or we’ll settle right down here 
in Detroit and do something that ought to be 
done and never has been done before—or— 
Just a minute, dear! There’s the telephone.” 

She stepped to the extension instrument 
with an expression of annoyance clouding 
her features, for this was no time for talk with 
any outsider, but as she held the receiver to 
her ear, her face gradually underwent a radiant 
change. 

“What?” she insisted eagerly. “Say that 
again, Mr. Williams. I want to get it perfectly 
straight.” 

George crowded close to her. ‘What is it?” 
he demanded. ‘What does John Williams 
want?” 

Fay hushed him with her eyes. Then she 
turned abruptly toward him and laughed the 
happy laugh of a girl, while the telephone 
instrument sagged unnoticed in her hands. 

“George,” she exulted. “Vou’ve been 
reelected president. Weems wanted you. The 
Diamond people wanted you. All the old 
officers are reelected—only Weems is chairman 
of the Board. They want you to carry on.” 

George Judson stared at his wife incredu- 
lously. 

“Great heavens!” he blurted out. “I never 

| dreamed—oh Fay, dearest!—Say, look out, 
you crazy Indian, you’re strangling me with 
that telephone cord.” 
(Tur Enp) 


‘‘Jim’’Curwood of Owosso 
(Continued from page 41) 


| I couldn’t help contrasting it with the stiff 
| formality and ultra-respect of many of the 
“affairs” given to Jim Curwood when he comes 
| toany cityin theeast. I couldn’t help wonder- 
| ing, at first, if Owosso really understands how 
the outside world regards its fellow citizen. | 
am quite sure, now, that it does. And I came 
to understand what Jim Curwood meant when 
he said that out in his town they were “not 
| afraid to let their geese go barefoot.” It 
makes life worth living for a famous man to 
| know his people in that sort of way! “Its 
American, and it makes you feel at home, 
says the novelist. 

I found, as I had guessed from my long 
acquaintance with him in the east, that while 
Jim Curwood was an intensely human “mixer 
in the daily routine of his life, he was not at 
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alla social mixer. The Curwoods are too busy 
in “nature-bent” ways to be mixed up in many 
social affairs. They don’t like parties and 
dances. But they do like friends. They love 
their homes and their gardens, and Jim (I find 
myself falling into the habit of his towns- 
people) takes particular pride in his ability to 
raise onions and radishes. “I can beat any 
one in Shiawassee county raising onions,” he 
says. “I mean green onions, to eat with bread 
and butter.” 

It did not take me long to discover why 
Curwood writes as he does, and why his writing 
goes directly to the hearts of people. Whether 
in his garden, in the woods, or on the stream, 
his mind is never for an instant away from 
nature. I have known several scientific 
naturalists, men who give impossible-to-remem- 
ber names to any number of things, and who 
dissect nature as a surgeon cuts up a cadaver. 
But it was the soul of things which interested 
Curwood. He saw it in a dead stub and in a 
scum-coated pond as well as in vibrant life. 


Once afield, he impresses one as a supreme | 
analyst questing beyond the limitations of cut- | 


and-dried scientific formulas. He could not 
tell me the scientific name of a certain toad we 
came upon, but he could tell me of its family 
life from birth to death, and how it came up 
out of the mud and slime of ages ago, and what 
he thought it might develop into in the distant 
ages of the future. He could not give me the 
scientific names of trees, but he made me live 
with those trees, breathe with them, laugh 
with them, die with them—until I shall always 
think of trees as I have never thought of them 
before. 


“THERE are two ways of looking at nature,” 
he explained to me, when I questioned 
him. “Imagine a great surgeon completely 
buried in the science of his profession, finding 
his way to Mars, and to the Martians he de- 
scribes a human being as he knows that being 
—so many bones here and so many there, so 
many teeth, a brain built so and so, a body 
built this way, and eyes, ears, and nose that 
way. But he leaves out the soul. And thatis 
what happens with so many of our so-called 
nature scientists. And just as Martians would 
know little of an Earth-man until they under- 
stood the soul, so I believe people will never 
understand or profit fully from nature until 
they get down to the heart and life of it.” 

Such a creed creates sentiment, a deep and 
sincere love of all life, and especially of life that 
is not human; the life of the earth itself, of trees 
and flowers and rocks; of life as it is given to 
us in all its forms. “And of this life,” says 
Mr. Curwood, “human life is not always the 
most beautiful. The closer one comes to the 
soul of nature, the more he realizes the little- 
ness and inadequateness of man, and _ his 
monumental egoism.” 

_ Curwood is a tireless worker, whether at his 
literary craft or in the woods. He is awake 
with the birds, frequently as early as four 
o'clock in the morning, seldom later than five, 
and at work by seven o’clock. He has a 
beautiful studio in his own home, but does 
practically all his writing in a little, second- 
floor room in his mother’s house, two blocks 
away, My introduction to this room told me 
more of the inner thought and mind of James 
Oliver Curwood than I had ever known before. 
It is not a large room. It is old-fashioned and 
is part of an old-fashioned house. There is 
nothing of the luxury about it that one might 
expect in the studio of a man whose books are 
among the nation’s best sellers and whose 
readers are numbered in millions. But it is 
“homey.” When I was told that in this room 
Curwood had done his earliest work as a boy— 
that it was the birthplace of his dreams and his 
ambitions, and that twenty of his twenty-five 
novels had been written in it—I knew the 
reason for the glow in his eyes when we came 
Into its quiet and seclusion. 

In those boyhood days of long ago the young 
writer’s father bought him a second-hand 
Caligraph typewriter, and for this machine | 
made a “desk” out of an old sewing-machine. 
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Making a Home Comfortable 


URNITURE is the factor that contributes 
Fr most toward the comfort of a home. At 

the same time nothing so adds to the 
attractiveness of a room as well chosen and 
arranged furniture. 

Elgin A. Simonds Company Furniture is 
made to give a maximum amount of comfort as 
well as beauty and durability. The designs 
and werkmanship are difficult to surpass. 

A thoroughly competent Department of In- 
terior Design is maintained to assist home 
owners with their furnishing problems. 

You will find the Simonds trademark on 
furniture in the leading establishments. 


Write for illustrated Booklet ‘‘G” on 





—from Nikpan Napkins! Of 


smooth, sturdymercerized Damask, 
they save your fine linens. 15, 18, 
20 and 22 inch sizes, $1.25 to $2.50, 
hemmed ready for use. 


Send 10c and dealer’s name for booklet 
“Table Settings’”” and sample napkin. 


NIKPAN 


Mercerized, Non-Linting Damask 
Napkins, Table Runners, Tea Cloths 





The name at the hem protects you. 


PATRICIA MILLS, Inc. 
JAMES F. WHITE & CoO., Inc. 
Selling Agents 


Dept. B, 54 Worth St. New York 


Home Furnishing. 


The Fiqin Al ™ 
Simonds) 


I Igin A Simonds 
f y 


| 





Bridge Table Numbers 


A charming novelty for your 
bridge tables. These enam- 
eled metal numbers for table 
markers are hand decorated 
with rose and pond lily 
designs on a black back- 
ground. A welcome gift 
for your bridge. friend. 
Also most appropriate 
for bridge prizes. Sent 
boxed, with attrac- 
tive gift card, 75c. 
postpaid - 











For Your Card Parties 


' Make sandwiches in shape of 
hearts, diamonds, clubs and 
spades. The novelty will de- 
light your guests. A set of six 
cutters in shapesillustrated sent 
boxed, with attractive gift card, 
$1.75 postpaid Ask 
for No. 4222. Also 
used for cutting cook- 
iesand cakes. A 
pleasing gift to make 
afriend. Send forthe 
| Pohlson Year Book 
ofgifts tor weddin 
showers, parties an 
all other occasions— 
ee eek it is free. 


SHOPS, Dept. 1, Pawtucket, R. I. 
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In using advertisements see page 4 143 
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Thousands of enthu- fi 
siastic housewives 
from every state 
continue to send in 
their -praises of this 
marvelous Cooker-Roast- 
er.. They tell us they 
would not part with their 
cooker for five times its 
cost. It not only cooks 
so much sweeter and better but 
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actually taste better than the more expensive 
the ordinary way. 
cheaper cuts of meat are more nourishing. 
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Cooks foods in their own juices. 





so essential to health. 


food in the Waterless Cooker-Roaster 


to worry that food will burn or scorch. 


And there’s a size for every family 
4 Quart Size $4 


from solid sheets of 99% 

pure hard aluminum giving 
i extra strength and durability. 
e+ There are over 200 of the famous West Bend cooking utensils, 
such as Tea Kettles that fill through spout. Kettles, with non- 
slip covers, Fountain Percolators, etc. Every piece of highest 
quality, beauty and utility yet ‘‘so reasonably priced.” Insist 
on the genuine Guaranteed West Bend Aluminum Ware. 


West Bend Aluminum Co., West Bend, Wis. 
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saves its cost in an incredibly short time. 


Cuts the Meat Bill in Half by roasting 


deliciously tender the cheaper cuts of meat—and the meats 
Moreover, food experts agree that the 


flavors and valuable nutritive qualities are retained. 


All the original flavor is 
retained. The foods cook to a tempting turn. 
the vegetables and other foods the precious mineral salts 
Moreover, you can put your 
over a 


flame on top of the stove, adjust the valve in the 
cover, and go to church, shopping, etc.—no need 


Every Family Needs It 


10 Quart Size $ 7 


: f supply you, use the 
i ! coupon -and order di- 
* rect. We ship post- 
I : paid at prices quoted. 
f Free Booklet giving 
me further information and 
‘Ea All West Bend valuable recipes 
: Aluminum Kitchen sent on 

utensils are stamped request. 
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6 Quart Size $ 12 Quart Size 8 West Bend Dealers are expert 
8 Quart Size 6 16 Quart Size 10 judges of good aluminum ware. That’s 
: ee why they specialize in products bearing 

If your dealer cannot the West Bend trade mark. It’s the mark 





















of a reliable dealer. 


USE THIS COUPON 


West Bend Aluminum Co., 
West Bend, Wis. 

Gentlemen: Since my dealer cannot supply me, 
send me at once postpaid. Waterless Cooker 














Roaster, size....... / Amount enclosed... 












If further information is desired, check here 
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“‘Jim’’ Curwood of Owosso 


A quarter of a century later the man whose 
books are published in eight different languages 
and are bought by the hundred thousand 
yearly in his own country, writes on this 
machine-top. ‘You see,” he explains some- 
what apologetically, “I’ve had half a dozen 
desks at various times, but for some reason or 
other I’ve always had to go back to the old 
sewing-machine top. Whenever I put it aside, 
I seem to hear voices whispering to me that 
I’ve done away with an old friend. Foolish, 
maybe, but I have that sort of feeling for inani- 
mate things that have been an intimate part 
of my life.” zs 

Which, I take it, is the reason there are 
prints and magazine pictures in the room 
dating back thirty years, and why the old. 
fashioned paper on the walls has not been 
changed for more than twenty years, and why 
he still holds to the little, old-fashioned stove, 
though there is a modern heating system in the 
rest of the house. “It all helps to keep you 
close to your kid-hood days,” explains Jim 
Curwood. 

Undoubtedly the touch of Indian blood in 
him has a good deal to do with his ways of 
living. His great-grandmother on his mother’s 
side was a full-blooded Mohawk Indian. His 
great-uncle on his father’s side was Captain 
Marryatt, English adventurer, sea-captain, and 
writer of sea stories. This combination of 
blood is enough to put the love of air, sun, and 
water in any one. More than anything else he 
loves the great open spaces of the Far North, 
where he has traveled so many thousands of 
miles in his adventuring; but at home he still 
finds nature, from his own gardens to the rivers 
and lakes and woods of the beautiful country 
in-which his home-town is situated. 

One has to be his guest to know what it 
means to be made welcome. In his home you 
feel that you are utterly at rest. I know, 
because I have been there. 


Women an’ Politics 
(Continued from page 43) 


th’ women folks this fall. We suppose there'll 
always be a few mussy, overweight women, 
single or unfortunately hooked up, who'll 
dabble in politics fer pay, but wrestlin’ with 
great national problems, paradin’ with torches, 
arguin’ o’er th’ tariff, an’ p’litical speech- 
makin’ ’Il never appeal t’ home-lovin’ women, 
or social queens either, although it is said that 
| Mr. an’ Mrs. Lafe Bud are soon t’ part after 
| quarrelin’ all fall o’er th’ pearl button 
schedule in th’ Fordney tariff bill. But th’ 
bulk o’ th’ women folks hain’t goin’ t’ take 
t’ politics. 

“Take Indianny, fer instance, where ever’ 
male is a politician—a state where farmin’ 
an’ other legitimate callin’s are only side-lines 
—a state where ever’ feller, save a few dis- 
tinguished literary lights, is either lined up, or 
is gittin’ lined up, fer some p’litical office, or 
gittin’ in good with some one that’s already 
got an office. We've all heard o’ th’ famous 
Hoosier hospitality, an’ th’ reason fer it is that 
ever’ Hoosier expects you t’ work an’ vote 
fer him at some future time. That’s why 
they shake hands th’ year around out there. 

‘‘Well, late in September I played croquet 
with a party of Indianny women that hadn 
even registered, an’ when I asked ’em who wuz 
goin’ t’ git th’ senatorship, they jest giggled, 
an’ wanted t’ know what th’ ketch wuz. 
| women hain’t aroused in militant Indianny, 
| it’s good-night fer woman suffrage so fer as 
lit’s cuttin’ any ice,” continued Dr. Tanger. 
| Artie Small, o’ th’ Elite Dry Goods Store, wuz 
| snowed under fer coroner, an’ says th’ bumper 
|crop o’ termaters defeated him. Joe Kite 
| drove a “Stand by th’ President” Ford on 
| election day, an’ waited five hours fer Miss 
|Fawn Lippincut t’ dress fer th’ polls, a0 
finally had t’ drive off without her ‘cause she 
couldn’ find her earrin’s. 
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nergy at Breakfast 


for the Benefit of Men 


T college training tables 
athletes are given certain 
foods to develop energy and 
stamina. Stewed raisins is one 
of them. 


Give this same food to your 
men folks who also are compet- 
ing—on the business field. 


They, like athletes, need en- 
ergy—to use in thinking, work- 
ing and winning their success. 


Stewed raisins are delicious, 
appetizing fruit - food — both 
good and good for the entire 
family. 

Raisins furnish 1560 calories 
of energizing nutriment per 
pound, being 75 per cent pure 
fruit sugar in practically pre- 
digested form. 


So stewed raisins at break- 
fast—alluring in flavor and 


digestible—are great fuel with 
which to start successful days. 


Rich in food-iron also which 
fortifies the blood. Famous 
sanitariums serve stewed rai- 
sins to anemic patients whose 
blood needs building up. 


Healthy men need only a 
tiny bit of iron daily, but that 
need is vital. Let stewed 
raisins help supply it. 


Serve them mainly for their 
benefit to men. The delicious 
flavor will make raisins accept- 
able 300 times a year. 


It’s the regularity of such a 
dish that gets the best results, 
so make this food “‘a breakfast 
rule” for at least three days 
per week. 


Ask your dealer always for 


“Sun-Maid 





Raisi 
Seeded—Seedless—Clusters 
Made from finest California Table Grapes 








Sun-Maid Raisin Growers 


Membership 13,000 





Dept. A-411, Fresno, Calif. 
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Had Your Iron Today? 


Athletes know the 
energy in Raisins 





Try All Three 
of These 


Stewed Raisins 
Cover Sun-Maid Seedless Raisins with cold 
water and add a slice of lemon or orange. 
Place on fire, bring to a boil and allow to sim- 
mer for one hour. Sugar may be added but 
is not necessary, as Sun-Maid Seedless Raisins 
contain 75 per cent natural fruit sugar. 


Rice Pudding 


One-half cup Sun-Maid Seeded Raisins, 
cup rice, 3 cups milk, 2 eggs, 14 cup sugar, 1 
cup water, 4 teaspoon nutmeg (may omit). 

Wash rice and place in double boiler with 
one cup water. Cook until water is absorbed. 
Add two cups milk, cook with rice until 
tender. To the remaining one cup milk add 
the sugar, spice and well-beaten eggs, combine 
with rice, add raisins, pour into pudding dish, 
set in pan of hot water and bake until custard 
is set. All measurements for this recipe are 
level. 


Raisin Pie 


Two cups Sun-Maid Seeded Raisins, 144 
cups boiling water, 4% cup sugar, 2 table- 
spoonfuls corn starch, 2 tablespoonfuls lemon 
juice, 1 tablespoonful grated lemon rindyquice 
of 1 orange, 1 tablespoonful grated orange, 
rind, 1 cup chopped walnuts. 

Cook raisins in boiling water for 5 minutes, 
pour into it sugar and corn starch which 
have been mixed. Cook yatil thick, remove 
from fire and add other ingredients. Bake 
between two crusts. Walnuts may be omitted 
if desired. All measurements for this recipe 
are level. 


TT ——— _— eT 
| CUT THIS OUT AND SEND IT om 
ee 


Sun-Maid Raisin Growers, 
| Dept. A-411, Fresno, Calif. | 
Please send me copy of your free book, 

“Recipes with Raisins.’ 
NAMB. .cccccccccccscccceces Cocccece | 
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Hear it crackle and snap 
as you knead it 


A dough that is elastic 
and full of life, that is 


flaky and resilient to 

the touch always makes 
at a lighter, sweeter, finer 
Yeast Foam flavored bread. 


——Just the same 
except in name 


Ricgsae-  Lhewell risen loaf that 
at your grocer—1Of 
Yeast Foam assures has 
made it the favorite of 
home bread makers for 
almost half a century. 


NORTHWESTERN YEAST COM 


TH2N. Ashland Aves Chicago 7 Yeast Foam Tablets 


Pleasesend free booklet,“The Artof BakingBread” “ 
, —a tonic food 


Pure yeast —easy to take 


The great health-buil properties of yeast can be secured 
in Yeast foam Ping oe Soaktin no Orda do 
cause gas; they ere tested to insure high and uniform s1 

For loss of appetite,tadigestzon,lowvitality,and skin disor 


Send for Descriptive Circular 
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Child Labor in Our Cities 
(Continued from page 65) 


as casual as the act of buying a newspaper 
or getting our shoes shined—we are in a hurry, 
with other things on our minds. 

How many juvenile workers there may be 
in our city streets throughout the country 
can only be estimated. The Census of 1920 
gives 20,706 newsboys ten to fifteen years of 
age, a few hundred more than in ro10o. But 
for various reasons, which can not be gone 
into here because of space limitations, the 
Census figures are altogether too low for 
accuracy. There are probably more than the 
Census total of newsboys in the largest fifty 
cities, to say nothing of the cities and towns 
with less than 100,000 population. If we 
add to the newsboys the bootblacks, the errand, 
delivery, and messenger .boys, the vendors of 
chocolate, chewing gum, and shoestrings, the 
market-stand helpers, and all the rest of the 
young traders and employees, we shall obtain 
a figure somewhere between 200,000 and 
300,000 as the number of children under six- 
teen spending a large or small part of their 
time in street work. 

One child may do several kinds of the city’s 
chores—sell papers, black boots, and run 
errands on the same day. Little Arthur, 
twelve years old, has for five years been selling 
papers several hours after school and nearly 
all day on Saturday; on Sunday he shines 


shoes during the forenoon. He is anemic and ) ! 
his school record is poor. Another twelve- ~ Keep sandwiches, SWERT——t0 keep fresh and tempting, left- 
year-old boy works as a messenger from eight far pastry and sal- Overs that are so often thrown away. 
in the morning until two-thirty in the after- Tar cale Maseeeinr’ And so simple—just wrap them in 
noon, when he changes to inside employment— Heavy Waxed Paper. Hamersley’s Heavy Waxed Paper— 
selling peanuts and candy in a vaudeville house Hamersley’s Heavy Waxed Paper seals 
until 10:30 or 11 o’clock in the evening. He 7 in the natural moisture and flavor—keeps 
earns on the average four dollars a week and out dust, dirt and danger—keeps sand- 
works practically twelve hours a day. Per-| wiches, fruit, salad, cake and all. cooked 
haps when he is thirteen he will work thirteen | and fresh foods, sweet and appetizing. 
hours. Bn. in roll form with a cutter built in 
FIN . the x—there is waste— 
§° KINDLY disposed are we toward the Keep refrigerator free sheets. Tear off Oh pon Hoe Pct. 
street workers, or so ignorant of their need fromodors by wrapping Tn each roll. 125 feet. 12 inches willl 


y a nas, Manes saree fish, meat and cheese 4 ‘ 
2) vanet yeaa a ie with Hamersley's Heavy heavy, yet flexible paper—heavily waxed. 
: 4 'y Sta S, d a 


Waxed Paper. . pi , ine 
nances, or other means. Hardly more than ne Food wrapped in Hamersley’s Heavy 
Waxed Paper will keep moist and fresh. 


Try this better way 
of keeping foods~ 
| ® fresh 


@ sweet 


—it is easy to keep food from drying out— 
to preserve the freshness and flavor of 
baked things—to keep your refrigerator 





half the states recognize their existence, and > \ 
relatively few cities have street trades ordi- , You can make up your auto, sewing chab 
nances. The age limits in state laws are and kiddies school lunches hours ahead of , 
usually below the moderate minimum of four- t time. Use it after you bake. Save unused 
teen for factory employment—sometimes ten | : dough. 

or twelve for boys, and higher for girls. Street- i rr Aes Ah 
trades provisions in state laws or municipal Sind cannot obtain a Hamersley Roll from your 
ordinances are seldom well enforced, in respect ' dealer, send us his name and 50 cents, 
of age limitations, prohibition of night work, money order, check or stamps. We will 
or license requirements. In Chicago a boy of : send you a full size roll postpaid. 

eight who sold papers every night until one Better still—order two rolls—or vour 
a. m. proved to be the son of a policeman. friend will say, “Why didn’t you get one 

Child labor in city streets may be con-} a aT for me?" 


demned on the general principle that city 


streets are not a suitable place for either play THE HAMERSLEY MEG. CO. 








or work, but to prohibit, by laws or ordi- | 25 Park Place New York 

hances, city children from working in the “ Inventors of Waxed Papers in 1877 

streets would not necessarily insure their Unused portions of World’ slargest manufacturers of Waxed Papers 

welfare. The streets would still be left, with prs ae phe 

all their physical and moral hazards. This pt appearance The Hamersley Roll Heavy Waxed Paper—is on 

does not mean, however, that street work does when covered with sale at Grocers, Druggists, House Furnishing 
? and Stationery Dealers and Department Stores. 


Hamersley's Heavy 


not have its ow zards it s ¢ 
ot have its own hazards, or that it should not Waned Foner. 


be regulated in such fashion as to eliminate 


certain undeniable abuses. 125 Feet Lon 
It must be said that even where the licensing 8 M 


12 Inches Wide 
of juvenile street workers is practised, the 
has a medical and clinical record of “difficult 
giene and diet.”” Thomas, thirteen, also 


protection supposed to be afforded children is 
often nullified by the defects of the system or 
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Beauty, Comfort, Convenience 


With every bedroom occupied, and still two persons to take care 
of, an extra real bed at your disposal rather than a makeshift, solves 
many embarrassing problems. 


Northfield Bed Davenports 


This real, extra bed is the Northfield Bed Davenport. So finely designed is 
it, however, so tastefully upholstered and so comfortable, that no one suspects 
the Northfield davenport conceals beneath its low, soft seat an extra, full size, 
real bed in which two grown persons may sleep and rest in perfect comfort. 

Northfield Bed Davenports and suites are made in handsome overstuffed 
styles—one of which is illustrated—=in pleasing and stylish period patterns in 
mahogany, oak and walnut and in attractive fibre-reed designs. The simplicity 
of operation of “The Davenport With A Secret” is a desirable feature which 
is largely responsible for its wide popularity. 

You'll be delighted with the looks and the “‘feel’’ of all Northfields, Should 
there be no Northfield dealer in your town, write us. el us send you, also, 


“The Davenport With A Secret,” our well illustrated little booklet. 
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Makers of Good Furniture 
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Child Labor in Our Cities 


trouble, but was found working on a delivery 
truck loading and unloading heavy boxes, 

A disproportionate number of street workers 
are found to have physical defects and ail. 
ments, such as heart, lung, throat, stomach, 
and foot troubles. In many instances the 
defect or ailment is traceable directly to the 
occupation, while in many more it is aggra. 
vated thereby. The long hours, the exposure 
to all kinds of weather, the irregular meals, 
often inwholesome and inadequate, the rush 
and ¢.citement of the streets, all these are 
facto:: in undermining physical health and 
nerves stability. Fatigue leads to indul- 
gence in coffee, and together with street asso- 
ciations to the use of cigarettes. 

Long hours? Long and _unseasonable, 
Henry, who is ten years old and in the 2A grade 
at school, rises at 3 o’clock in the morning, 
delivering and selling papers until school time, 
Johnny, eleven years old, gets up even earlier 
to help the milkman with his house to house 
delivery. Both go without breakfast until 
seven or eight o’clock. Two little fellows, Ned 
and Frankie, entered the lobby of a hotel about 
nine o’clock one cold winter’s night to sell 
papers and warm themselves. Ned was seven 
years old and Frankie five. It was Saturday, 
and they had been selling all day. For lunch 
and supper they had gone to a restaurant and 
bought sandwiches and pickles. They were 
asked what their mothers would say to their 
being out so late. “Oh, they don’t care,” 
was the cheerful response. On Monday, in 
reply to the teacher’s question, they said they 
had not gone home the preceding Saturday 
night until after eleven. 

The heavy loads that newsboys carry on 
their delivery routes are often beyond their 


| strength. Harry, twelve years old, covers a 


route twelve miles long. His load is usually 
15 pounds when he starts out, but larger 
editions once a week make it 30 pounds. Al- 
though he weighs only 60 pounds himself, 


| he carries this load on his shoulder before 


breakfast, goes to school, and then delivers an 
James, eleven years old, 
and weighing 66 pounds, carries 12 to 20 


| pounds of papers on his shoulders when he 
| starts out at 3 a. m. over a five-mile route. 
| Samuel, who is 14 years of age and weighs 100 
| pounds, once a week carries 75 pounds of 


papers for a half-mile before he begins to dis- 
tribute them. On the other five days of the 
week the load is about half as much. 


THE common but quite erroneous notion that 

street workers are necessary breadwinners, 
usually helping to support the homes of wid- 
owed mothers, or to meet the pressing economic 
needs of poor families, should be dissipated. 
This is not true of the general run of street 
workers. Of the majority of street workers 
it may be said that their earnings are very 
meager and that their contribution to family 
support is negligible. The average newsboy 
in Cincinnati earns 20 cents a day. The 
average earnings in Connecticut cities are 54 
cents a day, 65 percent of the boys earning 
less than 50 cents a day and 26 percent less 
than 25 cents. What is done with the money? 
In Pittsburgh only one-sixth of the newsboys 
contribute anything to the family support. 


| The others spend all their earnings on movies, 
| crap games, candy, and ice cream. 


In Bir- 
mingham forty-six percent spend all their 
Only a 
little more than half of the total number of 
newsboys every buy anything necessary oF 
useful, or contribute to the family income, or 
have a savings account. In Mobile 66 percent 
contribute nothing to home support. In 
Springfield 55 percent supplement the family 
income, but in not all cases is the additional 
amount necessary or of material assistance. 
It is worth noting that where the child does 
turn over all his earnings to his parents, there 
is often to be found a case of gross parental 
exploitation. Instances could be cited of 
severe punishment inflicted on children who 








did not bring home at night the desired amount 
of money, and of borrowing and stealing in 
order to avoid the parental wrath. Some 
boys are so afraid to go home without money 
that they stay away all night, sleeping in 
alleys or in the homes of other boys. 

There is much that can be done to minimize 
or eliminate the bad features associated with 
street work. There are possibilities in the 
direction of so safeguarding entrance to it and 
participation in it, of so organizing and devel- 
oping it, as to make it contribute to the mak- 
ing of men. But in that direction we still 
have a long way to go. Self-governing street- 
workers’ associations, linked with the tri- 
partite interest and cooperation of parents, 
employers, and school authorities, are a prom- 
ising step. Unless we do go forward in the 
direction indicated, the alternative will be 
the complete abolishment of street work for 
children. 

Always, in considering child labor, we ought 
to compare the present with the future, look- 
ing forward to that day when child labor shall 
be no more, and all children shall enjoy the 
substitutes for child labor, such as suitable 
schooling, suitable play, and suitable work. 


THERE is one among other practical ways of 
helping lift from children the burdens of child 
labor, not only in tenement home-work but in 
other occupations, that may appropriately be 
mentioned here. That is what is known as 
the children’s scholarship plan, usually initi- 
ated and administered under the auspices of 
some civic organization, but destined eventu- 
ally to be an integral -part of school admin- 
istration. 

There are in the United Statesa number of 
different private associations conducting 
scholarship work for school children. So far 
as known the idea started in Hull House, 
Chicago, at least fifteen years ago. Two 
different types of scholarship work are carried 
on in this country. One is the scholarship 
given to children between 14 and 16 years of 
age who are unable to meet the requirements 
for going to work legally, and the other is for 
children of the same age who may legally 
leave school, but who give particular promise 
and who are ambitious and desirous of obtaining 
more education. The plan of administration 
of these two types of scholarship is similar, 
as in both cases the scholarships are contingent 
upon regular school attendance and involve 
pre-investigation to find out whether the need 
for financial help is genuine. 

The scholarship work of the New York 
Child Labor Committee includes a considerable 
amount of vocational guidance. The amount 
of the scholarship, which is paid weekly, varies 
from four to six dollars, and is determined after 
careful investigation of family conditions in 
the case of each separate child. Approximately 
one-quarter to one-third of the applications 
are found to represent problems which can not 
be solved by any other adjustment of the 
situation. The Committee requires the pres- 
entation of a weekly report card, stating the 
number of school sessions attended and the 
mark for deportment and studies. The 
card is signed by the child and forms a receipt 
for the money payments. The scholarships 
of this organization are continued only until 
the child is able to go to work legally or until 
financial conditions in the home are improved 
so that outside assistance is no longer needed. 
Applications for scholarships come to the Com- 
mittee from school officials, truant ofiicers, 
court and probation ofiicers, factory inspec- 
tors, judges and others having direct con- 
nection with enforcing child-labor or com- 
pulsory-education laws. 

The spread of the scholarship idea and the 
establishment of scholarship funds will do 
much to give to children qualified to profit 
from continuance at school a chance to go on 
and at the same time remove objections to 
the raising of legal standards for children going 
to work based on sympathy for the poor. 
Society should see that no child is penalized 
by child labor for the poverty of his parents. 


| 
| 


| 





UAINTLY alluring, at- 
O tractively different, Dolly 
Madison Bed Spreads and 
Sets delight every lover of the 
beautiful. Thoroughly prac- 
tical too because the soft, lux- 
urious crinkle cloth retains its 
newness indefinitely — may be 
easily washed and requires no 
ironing at all. Made in patterns 
and colors to harmonize with 
the color scheme of any room. 
Remember to ask for Dolly 
Madison Spreads, or write us for 
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To her it identified the infant shirt that meant better 1892-1922 
health, greater comfort and happiness for baby and RUBENS 
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" EM OF NIAGARA” fasteners, 
hooks and eyes and safety pins are 
—absolutely rust proof 
—superfine in finish 
—smooth working 
—economical, they /ast 
If your dealer is not yet supplied send to us for in- 
formation where to get “Gem of Niagara” Brand. 
FRANCIS MBG. CO., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Famous for Fine Notions for Over a Quarter Century 
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, | when Lucia came slowly home. 
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‘The Exquisite Arbitress 


(Continued from page 13) 


half the people they knew had done it, and 
there was no help for it anyway. And after a 
year or two of notoriety and annoyance she 
would be Mrs Thomas Merritt, and everything 
would be serene. 

Lucia, a sensitive, precocious child of four- 
teen, had been delighted, six years ago, when 
her half-sister had assumed that imposing title, 
But it seemed oddly unsatisfying, now, for her- 
self, and she never let her thoughts dwell upon 
it, as her future name, nor upon what Mama 
and Dolly, and every one else she loved, would 
think of her. She merely thought vaguely of 
the wonderful possibility of belonging to Tom, 
and of having him take her to Bermuda, or 
Hawaii, or one of the other fascinating, semi- 
tropic places they loved to talk about, away 
from the world forever! 

And meanwhile she guarded their secret 
jealously, discontented, dissatisfied, unwilling 
to make the break, tearfully and illogically 
wishing that “something” would happen to 
make their happiness possible, and coming 
more and more to dislike her unconscious sister. 

Nobody was paying the price but herself, 
Lucia would reflect bitterly. Her own very 
inconsistencies distressed her. If Tom was 
cheerful and busy, she was heartsick with 
shame and resentment; if he was depressed and 
rebellious, she could only soothe and reassure 
him into cheerfulness again. If he used every 
chance moment of privacy to urge her to come 
boldly out before the world with their plans, he 
frightened her; but when, on the other hand, he 
seemed to forget their tragedy for a day or two, 
Lucia was feverish with self-contempt and 
smoldering anger. 

Things were at this point today, when Anna 
Vaughan came to the Point. She was an old 
friend of Lucia’s mother and Lucia had fancied 
her to be almost her mother’s age. But it de- 
veloped that Mrs. Vaughan was much younger 
than Mrs. Jackson, was no more than thirty- 
six or thirty-seven in fact. Her husband, the 
great Collis Vaughan had been Mama’s friend, 
and was Mama’s age. His fame naturally 
eclipsed her own, yet to Lucia’s young mind the 
woman’s spreading reputation as a poet was 
more interesting than the man’s world-wide 
reputation as a scientist. 





THEY were all on the brick terrace, idling 
away the pleasant half hour before dinner, 
Her mother’s 
house was small, but it was considered a “show 
place”; it was the true colonial type, with 
green window-blinds and a fan-lighted door- 


4 | way, and at one side French windows opened 


from the east drawing-room, upon a brick ter- 
race.- All about were angles of brick fences, 
shrubs and roses, big trees and small trees, a 
bit of the Kendalls’ awning, and a vista of, the 
Brewers’ tennis court; the Jackson house was in 
the very center of everything. And tonight, 
Lucia could see, Dolly and Tom had come in 
from their big cream-brick house next door, and 
the Tennants were there, and Joe Wilde and 
Monty Peters, and Mama, of course, with a 
big lace hat on, and the cream-and-black 
gown— 

Even Tom’s big figure, in the tan linen, did 
not interest her, for the moment, as much as 
did that of the slender woman in the chaise- 
longue, about whom they were all gathered. 
The woman’s black head was bare, and smooth- 
ly dressed, with a big Spanish comb, and she 
wore a gown of tomato-colored mull, or madras, 
or something else at once filmy and opaque. 

Anna Vaughan, of course. Lucia heard Tom 
shout with laughter, and some jealous little 
| valve in her heart shut in a spasm of pain. 
| She came up to the group. 

Mrs. Vaughan had not seen her for several 
| years. But she remembered little Lucia, of 
| course. Without qu'te rising, she managed to 
half-embrace Lucia, while she reminded her of 
| the Teddy Bear that had to be fumigated after 
| Lucia had had the scarlet fever, and of the 




































nine-year-old girl who had wrung her hands 
with sympathy while Teddy was “thufferin’.” 

Lucia had forgotten the bear and forgotten 
the lisp; she found herself smiling in sudden, 
unexpected pleasure at their memory. Mrs. 
Vaughan held her hand affectionately for per- 
haps a full minute, while she looked up at the 
lovely, pale girl in the white skirt and apricot 
sweater thoughtfully. Lucia, presently finding 
herself seated on a big straw hassock beside the 
visitor, had a suspicion that she had been 
faintly drawn there by that slender, clever 
hand. 

So placed, she was the center of the group, 
for everything was radiating about the brilliant 
and beautiful Mrs. Vaughan, as—Lucia was to 
learn—every thing always did. Anna Vaughan 
was squarely built, and picturesquely rather 
than smartly dressed; there were touches of 
gray in her rich, thick hair, her wide-open eyes 
were very bright, and her face was as animated’ 
and mobile as her voice. She was full of laugh- 
ter, ready with delicious turns of speech; she 
was instantly recognizable as a personality. 


LUCIA, with the rest, hung fascinated upon 

her words; the girl thought that she had 
nerve seen anyone so wonderful. The gay 
indifference to the gossip of the hour, the spat- 
tering of foreign words and foreign phrases, 
and the glimpses of foreign places, in her 
flashing speech, the consciousness that the 
world’s distinguished people were her friends, 
all charmed Lucia. 

Anna Vaughan had already been three weeks 
in America; she was to sail for her island home 
infourdays more. It had been a glorious holi- 
day, she said, but now she was eager to return, 
to be sure that all was well with Collis and the 
children. There were two little girls, Mary 
and Isabel, and they were missing their 
mother. 

“We spend all our time together,”’ she said of 
them simply, taking a picture of two splendid 
little creatures in bathing-suits from her beaded 
bag, to display. ‘“We swim, and ride, and gar- 
den, and go to meet the steamers—” 

Lucia tried to picture this colonial existence; 
it seemed to her enchanting. If she and Tom 
—if only—if they might even hope for a few 
such years—! 

She looked at him, from her hassock, and his 
eyes gravely met hers, and she knew their 
thoughts were together, too. And in the look 
that Lucia presently restored to Anna Vaughan, 
there was even a hint of jealousy. What a 
full, what a wonderful life this woman lived, 
with her chatter of London and Hawaii and 
Buenos Aires, with her rich voice, and her free, 
sweet laugh, and the honest powdering of 
golden freckles across the bridge of her short, 
straight nose. She cared so little for the things 
over which Mama and all the rest were eternal- 
ly fussing, the lip-sticks and the wrinkles and 
the danger of a touch of sun, and she was so 
wholesomely absorbed in a thousand other 
things! 

“You say wonderful things, and do wonder- 
ful things, and have wonderful friends,” Lucia 
said, smiling and a little confused, at the door 
of Mrs. Vaughan’s bedroom that night, “because 
you are so perfectly wonderful yourself! I wish 
—I wish I were like you,” she added, 
shyly, 

Mrs. Vaughan had one firm hand upon 
Lucia’s shoulder; now an amused, a sympa- 
thetic, and yet infinitely wise look came into 
her eyes, and she raised Lucia’s chin with her 
free fingers. 

“My dear—to be twenty—” she murmured 
eloquently. 

“Twenty’s nothing!’ Lucia said bitterly. 
And shocked at her own violence she managed 
a smile, and added more quietly, and not quite 
steadily, “The thing is to be—you.” 

Why, Lucia!” Anna Vaughan said, sur- 
prised and touched. 

Lucia tried to face her, failed, and buried her 
ead in the older woman’s shoulder. And a 
moment later, with one serious kiss, they 
parted for the night. 

Lucia, lying awake, felt herself thrilling, | 
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The Exquisite Arbitress' 


frightened, afraid, and yet oddly satisfied in 
spirit. 

“T wonder if she knows?” she thought. “I 
wonder if she suspects? She is going away to- 
morrow—and I’m glad. She mustn’t know— 
nobody must know! I wish—I could tell her!” 

Tom usually had his breakfast in the chintzy, 
sunshiny breakfast room of his wife’s mother. 
Dolly breakfasted in bed, but sometimes 
Mama came down, and sometimes little Gordy 
came over for tastes, and Lucia was always 
there. Of late months this had been the most 
promising opportunity of all for confidences 
between Tom and herself. 

Lucia came downstairs early, on the morning 
Mrs. Vaughan was there. She had heard the 
guest stirring an hour before, but when she 
reached the breakfast-room’ only Tom was 
there, giving her one look of greeting before he 
returned to his meal. 

Annie was there too, serving. But Lucia 
knew without words that something was wrong. 
And she gave Tom a fearful look, and her color 
faded a little, as she sat down. 


N a moment they were alone, and then Tom 

said, laying his hand over Lucia’s, and lower- 
ing his voice, 

“Tf I go abroad for the firm, Lucia, Dolly 
wants to go!” 

Lucia turned very white. They had said, 
weeks before, that if Dolly elected to accom- 
pany Tom, then this should be the turning 
point—then there was no use! Tom couldn’t 
keep up the pretense—Lucia couldn’t keep | 
up the pretense any longer! The separation, 
the farce of his relationship with Dolly, the | 
agony of another aimless delay—it was too | 
much! 

But now, facing it, she shuddered. Their | 
love was pure, strong and clean and sweet; all | 
these disgusting details seemed to smirch it! 
She had winced, a few days ago, when to her | 
ardent ‘Oh, can’t you just drop it all—get out | 
of the firm—can’t we run away somewhere? | 
You’ve got plenty of money—” Tom had | 
responded conscientiously: | 

“Yes, but, my darling—I’d have alimony to | 
pay Dolly then, you know. Jim Sterling pays | 
Minnie a thousand a month for the child alone, 
you know, and Dolly would certainly get all she 
could! What does Jackson pay your mother? | 
And what I get I get from the firm; I’ll be 
President when Uncle Rich dies, you see, and 
it’d be a dog’s trick to get out—” 

Now she winced again. She loved him so— | 
she loved him so! The twitch of his firm, big, 
clean-shaven mouth when he laughed, the | 
notes of his voice, even the hint of toilet waters 
and shaving soap* that hung about him so | 
freshly, all meant Tom, to Lucia, Tom who was | 
unlike anyone else that ever had lived and | 
breathed. That anything—that anything 





full and glorious life they might have had to- 
gether was so—so dull. 

Salt tears filled her eyes. She looked down | 
at her brown hand, ringless and girlish and slim, 
and a great wave of resentment and jealousy 
swept over her, as she remembered Dolly’s so 
much less attractive hand, that was yet | 
adorned with the mystic little circle of gold, and | 
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the great blazing diamonds that guarded it. 
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‘Tom, I can t,” she said, flatly and forlornly. the Good Housekeeping Supplement of Ready- 

“I was going to ask you to say that,” Tom | to-Wear Fashions for winter, 1922 
answered somberly. ‘After all, it isn’t fair. 1 res 
I ask everything. I can’t give much.” 

He meant it; he was the soul of honesty. 
And they had been over this same ground | 
before, used these same tones and phrases a | 
score of times. No, it was deadlock—it was | 
all a blank. Tom was thirty-two, Lucia not 
twenty; life was over for them both. 

“Good morning!” The innocuous phrase 
made them both jump. It was only Mrs. | 
Vaughan, coming in from the garden in one of | 
the filmy, tropical-looking gowns she affected, | 
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If YOu sleep i# 
2 T0om filled W 
resh air- 


—authorities agree that a 
pure wool covering is best 
for comfort and health. 


KENWOOD Ww 
Bed Blankets 


are 100 per cent clean, selected wool 
so woven that the blankets have an 
unusually long, lofty, fleecy nap, de- 
lightfully soft and WARM with the 
healthful advantage of light weight. 


These Blankets are woven 100 
inches wide and pre-shrunk at 
the mill to 72x84 inches—really 
a pair of Blankets in one. 


This is a distinct advantage to the house- 
wife. They give the weight and WARMTH 
of a pair of blankets, but, being 72x84 inches 
in size, are 


EasieR To HANDLE 
Easier To Wasu 
Better Looxinc On Tue Bep 
Loncer WEARING 
Retain SHAPE AND SIZE 
Attuoucn LaunDERED FREQUENTLY 
There is ECONOMY in washing, too, as 


most laundries charge 60 percent to 100 per 
cent more for double length bed blankets. 


There are fourteen charming patterns and 
colors to choose from in solids, checks and 
Kenwood three-tone creations. 


AT MOST HIGH GRADE 
DEPARTMENT STORES 


g folder “How the Manufacture 

ted Kenwood All Wool Blankets’ 

of other Kenwood pure wool 

“roducts—Koverlets, Baby Blankets, Sleeping 

Bags, Motor Robes, etc.—will be mailed free on 
request. Please state name of your dealer. 


Department K 
KExwoo) KENWOOD MILLS 
44 Albany, N. Y. 


Kenwood Mills, Ltd. 
" Arnprior, Ontario, Canada 
PropuctS 


with her innocent eyes fixed upon a yellow 
field-daisy with a black heart in her hand. 
“These Susans!” she said. “How one hungers 
for them, and all the simple flowers! I’ve never 
in all these years longed for orchids or Ameri- 
can Beauty roses. But wall-flowers and lilacs 
and buttercups—I’ve been thirsty for them!” 

And she set the little flower in her glass of 
water, with that combination of childish sim- 
plicity and poised indifference to custom that 
made her so fascinating. 

Had she seen Tom’s fingers over Lucia’s? 
Had she seen Lucia’s tears? She gave no sign 
of it. She composedly began her breakfast, 
talking meanwhile of her tropical home, and of 
the American gowns and toys she was taking 
back; the little typewriter for which Mademoi- 
selle had longed, the slippers that Professor 
Vaughan never could get except at one special 
Broadway store. 

“T’ve done everything I came up to do,” she 
announced, “except one. And that one is not 
so much duty as pleasure. Lucia,” 
off suddenly, “how far is Nottingham from 
here? Nottingham in Connecticut, I mean— 
it’s a tiny place near Eastlake. I’ve got to 
drive there this afternoon—I’ve got my 
brother’s car, you know—and I want to be 
there before dinner. How can we find out just 
where it is?” 

“T’ve a map,” Tom offered, glad to be useful. 
“Tt’s about eighty miles. I know about where 
it is,’ he said. ‘Gurney—Lawrence Gurney 
the novelist, lives there, I think!” 

“Yes, exactly,” said Anna, bright color 
coming into her face. ‘That’s why I’m going 
there. I’m to visit the Gurneys—they’re old, 
old friends.” 

“Not really?” Lucia exclaimed, thrilling. 
“Lawrence Gurney! Is he nice? 
wonderful as his books?” 

‘“‘He’s far more wonderful than anything he 
has ever written,”’ Mrs. Vaughan said, amused 
and pleased at her enthusiasm. ‘“‘And his son, 
| John Gurney, promises to be as great as his 
| father.” 





“T didn’t know he had a son that old!’ | 


Lucia said. 
| “John’s 
| know,” Anna explained. 

he got during the war, in aviation. 

and mother simply live for John. 

a little girl, too—my Isabel’s age.” 

“T love everything that Lawrence Gurney 


twenty-four—he’s crippled, you 
“Some spine injury 
The father 
But there’s 


touches, and everything I hear about him! | 
He’s my ideal, in a way—for a person I don’t | 


know, that is, he’s my ideal!” Lucia said 
firmly, with a little youthful rush of enthusi- 
asm. “I love even his pictures—he’s so thin 
and homely and.adorable—and I envy you!” 

“You’d find him exactly as good and fine as 
you think he is, Lucia,”-Mrs. Vaughan said. 
And she impulsively !aid her smooth hand 
upon that of the girl. 

“Bet I thought he was younger. A son 
older than I am!” Lucia protested. 

“A son older than you are,’ Mrs. Vaughan 
repeated musingly, with a speculative light in 
her eyes as they rested upon the exquisite 
vision that was Lucia. “Yes,” she answered, 
rousing. “But Larry married very young— 
he will be forty-seven this November,” she 
said, with an accuracy that Lucia recalled long 
afterward, although it did not seem significant 
atthe time. ‘And this child was their delight,” 
she added. ‘He was such a big, splendid, 
yellow-headed animal, years ago—we all idol- 
ized him. And to have him brought home to 
them, crushed, unrecognizable, his big, magnifi- 
cent body useless—it was hard! I happened 
to be here in America then, it was my last 
visit, and I had to help poor Louisa Gurney 
put away his tennis rackets and his _golf- 
clubs—the very look of his old racer, and the 
sight of his big, dusty tramping boots almost 
killed me, and must have been a thousand 
deaths to her! But he is wonderful—he gets 
about—of course never to tramp or drive or 
play games again—” 

She paused, smiling, but with bright tears in 
her eyes, and Lucia said eagerly: 
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Is he as 
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Maybe they say it 
behind your back 


F you are a sensitive person, you'll 

be able to sympathize with this 
woman’s plight. She was extremely 
sensitive — always imagining some 
one was saying something about her. 
She would actually dread leaving a 
roomful of people for a moment, 
fearful criticized 
absent. 

Much of her trouble, of course, 
was imaginary. But one was very 
real—so real that it had caused her 
endless embarrassment and dis- 
comfort. 


The full truth of it dawned upon her one 
day when she read one of thesead vertisements 
—an advertisement that had the courage 
to look facts frankly in the face. 


of being while 


It spoke about halitosis (the medical 
term meaning unpleasant breath) and about 
how Listerine, the well-known antiseptic 
and deodorant, meets and defeats this 
insidious trouble. 

It is an insidious thing, halitosis, because 
it creeps upon you unawares. Nine times 
out of ten the person so suffering is least 
of all conscious of it. And while it em- 
barrasses friends and associates with whom 
you come in contact, the subject is so delicate 
a one, they can’t bring themselves to 
mention it to you. 

Sometimes, of course, halitosis is a chronic 
thing that requires professional aid 
Usually, however, and fortunately, halitosis 
is purely a local condition. Listerine used 
regularly as a mouth-wash and gargle will 
correct it. It halts fermentation in_ the 
mouth and leaves the breath sweet, fresh 
and clean. 

Any druggist will supply you. Listerine 
has dozens of uses as an all ’round safe 
antiseptic. Fastidious people everywhere 
are adopting it as a regular part of their 
daily toilet routine. Its use as a mouth- 
wash affords such an easy, sure way of 
putting yourself on the safe and polite side. 
—Lambert Pharmacal Co. Saint Louis, 
U.S. A. 
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36th SEASON 


DEALERS are getting 
shipments direct from 
the Jones Farm every 
week. 


Jones Dairy Farm Sausage is 
becoming the ‘Sunday Break- 
fast of a Nation.’’ Jones Sau- 
sage is made today exactly as 
Milo Jones made it eighty years 
ago—from corn-and-milk-fed 
young pork and pure spices. 


Ask your own especial 
dealer for Jones Dairy Farm 
Sausage. Be sure you get 
Jones. It has the name both 
on the outer carton and the 
inner parchment wrapper. 


If your dealer does not have 
it, send us his name. We will 
see that you are supplied 
promptly. 

DEALERS: You will find waiting 
customers for every pound of Jones 


Dairy Farm Sausage youorder. Write 
us for latest prices. 


JONES DAIRY FARM 
Fort Atkinson, Wisc. 


Jones Dairy Farm Products are made 
under the personal supervision and direct 
ownership of the Jones family 


| go, you'll tell her everything 














The Exquisite Arbitress 


“Would Lawrence Gurney think I was a 
nuisance if I sent him a copy of his books to 
autograph?” 

“You mean by me?” Anna asked, smiling. 
“Oh, but Lucia,” she said, with her compelling, 
coaxing look, ‘“‘you’re going with me! [I'll wire 
them—they’ll adore you. And it’ll make all 
the difference in the world to me to have you 
come along!’ 

Lucia had half-opened her mouth for con- 
ventional protest, for excuses. Her heart was 
beating hard with fright, and she heard some- 
thing saying over and over again in her brain: 
“Tf you go, you'll tell her everything! If you 
p? 

And yet in spite of herself she heard her own 
voice on the words: “Why, thank you. I’d 
love,it. Of course I’ll go!” 

So Anna and Lucia drove away in the sweet, 


| winy October morning, a few hours later, and all 
| through the bright, warm day they were rising 


over little hills crowned with blazing trees, 
sweeping through dreaming villages, moving 
through one charming vista of New England 
beauty after another, and exchanging one exquis- 


ite panorama of trees, roofs, bridges,and ribbony | ‘* Your G ift ‘Has Made 


stretches of road for another just as lovely. 

“T will—I won’t!” Lucia told herself in alter- 
nate panic and calm. 

And over their luncheon, in a wayside inn, 
she suddenly, shamefacedly, with flushing 
cheeks and a trembling mouth, poured forth 
the whole story. 


NNA, after her first quick, keen glance, 

listened gravely. Her beautiful,earnest face 
was downcast; Lucia found the recital easier 
than she had dreamed, with only that quiet, 
thoughtful face to watch while she talked. 
When she ended she was in tears. 

“T see—I see,” Anna Vaughan said, then 
quietly, ‘I’m so glad you told me.” 

And she was silent; they were both silent 
while Lucia regained her composure and fur- 
tively dried her eyes. 

“Tt’s so terrible—it’s monstrous!”’ Lucia said 
hopelessly. 


“Yes, it’s terrible,” the other woman echoed O 


thoughtfully. And presently she asked a few 
questions. How long ago had this com- 
menced? Who suspected it? 

Lucia answered eagerly. Her heart was 
easier, for the moment, than it had been for 
weary months. 

“While Dolly lives it 7s hopeless—and Dolly 
won’t die,” Anna said whimsically. ‘Death 
never solves anything! Tom might die, and 
you might die—but Dolly won’t.” 

“T don’t want her to!” Lucia said quickly. 

“You don’t want to want her to,” the other 
woman amended smiling ruefully. “You 
might much better wish her dead than deserted 
by Tom, you know!” 

Lucia opened her mouth to answer impul- 
sively, thought better of it, and substituted a 


| forlorn, “That’s just what makes it so awful!” 


Again Anna was silent, and after a while 


| Lucia asked timidly, 


“But what shall we do?” 
“Do?” Anna echoed, rousing herself from 


| deep musing. “You and Toni? Well, what can 


you do? You might begin,” she went on after 
a silence, “by memorizing these four lines— 
wonderful lines they are, it seems to me. 


| They’re by Miss Guiney.” 


Lucia was looking at her in surprise, almost 


| in resentment, but Anna did not seem to notice 


it, as she repeated slowly: 


“Take temperance to thy breast, while 
yet is the hour of choosing, 

Arbitress exquisite of all that shall thee 
betide. 

For better than fortune’s best is mastery, 
in the using, 

And sweeter than anything 
power to put it aside.” 


sweet the 


Immediately she had finished, with no com- 
ment from Lucia, she rose, and they went back 
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Planning Meals a Delight’ 


HAT is what hundreds of women to whom 
we have sent a copy of Good House- 
keeping’s Book of Recipes and Household 
Discoveries have written us. You too can 
have endless variety in your menus because 


WE WILL GIVE YOU 


Good Housekeeping’s 
Book of Recipes 
and Household 
Discoveries 


VER 400 recipes, tested and standardized 

in the kitchen-laboratories of Good House- 
keeping Institute. This is not a cook book in 
the ordinary sense of the word, but a collection 
of new and delicious dishes that are practical 
and economical as well as attractive. Chap- 
ters on Cheese Dishes, Eggs, Entrées, Cakes, 
Pies, Salads, Salad Dressings, etc. 


HE Household Discoveries will help you 

in your housekeeping, health-keeping, 

budgeting, etc. This is an invaluable book, 

and one that we are proud to have you re 
member as our gift to you. 


How to get this book 
without charge 


This book is not for sale. But to all readers 
of Good Housekeeping who send in a new sub- 
scription (one other than their own) for a 
friend, we will send a copy of the book without 
charge. Won’t you tell a friend about Good 
Housekeeping—send us her subscription, and 
let us send you in return a copy of this book? 


‘USE THIS COUPON FOR YOUR CONVENIENCE 


GOOD HOUSEKEEPING, Dept. 1122 
119 W. Fortieth St., New York City 


Gentlemen: 
I enclose $2.50 for which send Good House- 
|| keeping for one year to 


|| Insert name of person to whom Good Housekeeping is to be sent. 
|| Name.. 


|| Street Address 


|| (Canadian postage $1 extra; Foreign $1.50 extra. 
Your name and address should be carefully prin 

in the margin so that you may be certain to receive 
the book. 
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Combination 
Gas and Coal 
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-d Wonderful Savingin Price 
e- Here is your opportunity to get a 
in most beautiful range at astonishingly 
on low cost. Finished in blue or gray 
al porcelain enamel—burns any fuel— 
D- coal, wood or gas—and you get it on 
S, cash or easy payments—with 30 days 
trial and a money back guarantee 
and prompt delivery direct to you 
Nu from factory. 
By Deal With the Manufacturers 


%, and Save Money 
Manufacturer’s price is always low- 
est. At Kalamazoo you pay only one 
small profit—one selling expense. No 
matter where you buy your range, the 
order must go to the factory. Why 
don’t you deal with the factory and 
get the wholesale price? This year 
Kalamazoo savings are greater than 
ever. We bought our iron and raw 
materials when the market was low. 
We have slashed prices accordingly. 
More than 400,000 customers save big 
money on the Kalamazoo Plan. 
Mail a Postal Today 


for our new catalog showing this and 50 more 
beautiful styles and sizes of Kalamazoo 
Stoves, Ranges and Furnaces. Tells about 
our big special 21st Anniversary offer to old 
and new customers. Extra : 
Savings if you act quickly. | 
All prices down to bed-rock. | 
Also get our low prices on / 
sewing machines, kitchen | 
cabinets, furniture, dishes, / 
aluminum Seton? fh 
other home necessities f 


Pipeless Furnaces $52.95 and up. 
Ask for Catalog No. 107; 


Kalamazoo Stove Co. 
Kalamazoo, Mich. 


A Kalamazoo 


Ruserea Direct to You” 


Registered 


__ oo oT eS” oF Se 













to the car. Lucia did not feel herself answered 
or satisfied; she had an odd sense of being 
snubbed. ‘ 

But when they were driving again, it was 
oddly comforting to have Anna revert, seriously 
and thoughtfully to the affair. She did not 
talk much, but she flung out a brief suggestion 
now and then, and she listened intently while 
Lucia talked. 

“Lucia, does it never occur to you that there 
is always a way out of everything?” she said 
once. “A profitable way, I mean. A way 
that is sheer gain!” 

“T can’t believe it. Not out of this!” poor 
Lucia returned with watering eyes. 

But it was comforting even to talk about it. 
And the long miles, and the long hours, seemed 
to fly by. 

At four o’clock Anna began to say, “Oh, yes, 
I remember this—there ought to be a creek 
here, and a mill,” and they began to wind 
through little hills, where the plain, old farm- 
houses looked mildly out between elms and 
maples that had been giving shade when Wash- 
ington rode by in his flapped coat and tricorne 
hat. There were spring-houses, and red and 
white barns, and cows at old troughs, and 
tangles of fences disappearing into woods and 
orchards. And upon every village green the 
old churches looked benignly. 

“This is the real romance!’ said Anna then 
wistfully. “This is in our blood, Lucia. 
You'll come to long for it, my dear, when your 
windows look down upon a Barbadoes beach, 
or into the rue de l’Opéra, or the Santa Cruz 
mountains, or Great Stanhope Street! I’ve 
lived in them all, and there’s nothing in the 
world quite like these New England hills, 
when the first leaves begin to turn gold, and 
the air, thins, and all these frugal, thrifty farms 
begin to think of hoarding wood, and pumpkins 
and hay, for the winter! And the delicious 
snows—winding them all in, falling, falling, 
falling all through the nights! And then that 
March day, Lucia, when the sun is really warm, 
and one loosens one’s sweater, and walks in a 
blue and gold wind, and suddenly hears the 
peepers! I’ve not seen snow, or heard the 
frogs, for almost seven years! Ah, there’s 
Larry!” 

A lean, tall man in dusty tweeds, with two 
setters leaping about him, was waiting at a stile. 
Anna stopped her car, and their hands met. 
Lucia knew the thin, dark, florid face from a 
hundred pictures, but she had never seen it 
wear this wonderful smile before. She met 
the introduction half-way and had in return a 
hardly less cordial smile. And immediately 
they were guided through an old gate and up to 
a house that was, Lucia saw, quite as correctly 
colonial as Mama’ Ss: although it had been stand- 
ing for almost two hundred years. 


VERYTHING was exquisitely mellowed 

by years, by loving care, and by the 
streaming October sunlight. The great trees 
were a screen of red and gold; enormous and 
loftyroofed as the house was, it was dwarfed 
beneath them. There was a well-swee 
there was a softened beauty about the old 
whitewash, the old bricks, the enfolding 
garden with its currant and blackberry 
bushes, that made Lucia liken it enthusias- 
tically to “something in a movie.’ 

Evidently this was the wrong thing to say, 
she thought with a burning face. Her seniors 
exchanged glances; their lips twitched. But 
John Gurney, the big youth who was stretched 
in a chair on the lawn, untangling a small 
wrecked ship for a group of dusty, barefooted 
children, did not smile. He talked to Lucia 
about movies; he liked them, it appeared. -Her 
color was normal again before Mrs. Gurney, a 
faded, woman of fifty, with plaintive notes 
in her voice, took her and Anna upstairs. 

They had airy, big bedrooms filled with what 
was, it appeared, correctly period colonial fur- 
niture, high-boys and four posters and pie- 
crust tables. Mrs. Gurney was quite an 
authority on the subject in a futile, uninterest- 
ing sort of way. But as the travelers bathed 
and dressed, Lucia thought Anna’s glorious 
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Chou Just crave 
GREEN OLIVES 


O dinner is as good with- 

out green olives. No 
formal dinner is complete with- 
out them. 

You just get a longing to 
taste the tangy, salty flavor of 
green olives. And nothing but 
green olives will satisfy that 
longing. 

Eat all you want. They’re 
good for you. The olive oil 
in green olives is wholesome and 
healthful for children and 
grown-ups alike. 

You can serve green olives 
in many ways. In salads and 
sandwiches—as garnishes—and 
as an appetizer. Green olives 
perk up lagging appetites. 

Keep a bottle or two on your 
shelves. Green olives are a de- 
lightful treat at luncheon or 
dinner. Serve them to your 
family today. 


AMERICAN IMPORTERS 
of Spanish Green Olives 
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The Expectant Mother 
Advice of Doctors 


HE expectant mother bears a double 

responsibility—her own health as 
well as the safety of the tender, grow- 
ing life in her keeping. 


If the food waste is not regularly and 
thoroughly eliminated, poisons are 
formed, absorbed by the blood, and, as a 
prominent authority states, inevitably 
affect the unborn baby’s nourishment, 


Laxatives are to be avoided by the ex- 
- pectant mother, for as eminent physi- 
cians say, they are likewise absorbed, 
thus endangering the infant. Science has 
found in lubrication a newer, better way. 


Lubrication 


In perfect health a natural lubricant 
keeps the food waste soft. Thus it is easily 
eliminated. But when you are consti- 
pated there is not enough of Nature’s lu- 
bricating liquid produced inthe bowelto 
keep the food waste soft and moving. 
After exhaustive research, leading medi- 
cal authorities discovered that thegentle 
lubricant, Nujol, acts like this natural 
lubricant and thus replaces it. 

As Nujol is not a laxative, it cannot gripe. It is 
not a medicine, and like pure water, it is harmless 
and pleasant. Unlike laxatives, no particle ¢ 
Nujol is absorbed into the system and thus it can- 
not affect the infant. Nujol is used in leading 
maternity hospitals throughout the world and is 
widely recommended by baby specialists. 


Test Nujol for yourself. For sale by all druggists. 


x For Constipation 


Nujol 
A Lubricant — Not a Laxative 


FREE TRIAL 
BOTTLE 
Nujol, Room 808-H,44 BeaverStreet, New York, 


For this coupon and 10 cents, stamps or coin, 
to cover packing and postage, please send mea 
trial bottle of Nujol and 16-page booklet, *“The 
Expectant and Nursing Mother.” (For booklet 
only check here 0 and send without money.) 


Name 


Address 


The Exquisite Arbitress 


vitality animated and made valuable even the 
negative qualities of their hostess. Evidently 
the neutral Mrs. Gurney adored her guest. 

They all adored her, Lucia discovered, as 
the hours went by. And this element of sheer 
devotion seemed to permeate the whole scene 
and to lend to these hours an extraordinary 
glory that Lucia never forgot. She was con- 
scious, from the moment she went down- 
stairs, at five o’clock, refreshed and exquisite 
in the blue lawn with the white daisies all over 
it, of something strangely beautiful and poign- 
antly sweet in the very atmosphere. But for 
a long time she could not quite analyze what 
1t was. 

Anna, in a rather quaint gown of limp, brown 
lace, and with old, filigree ear-rings showing 
under the rich curves of her hair, was already 
down-stairs. She was in a wicker armchair 
between Lawrence Gurney and his son, her 
amused, satisfied eyes moving from one to the 
other as they spoke. Neighbors had come in; 
they were all having tea. Even the dusty, 
small children, with the Gurneys’ little girl in 
their midst, were on the grass. 


PPARENTLY there was a little colony of 
professional folk here; Lucia knew all their 
names, the Mackarys and Billings and Matsons. 
But they seemed only simple, comfortably- 
dressed country people this afternoon, laughing 
and talking so eagerly under the big trees. They 
all talked to Anna; usually some affectionate 
hand, man’s or woman’s, was holding one of 
hers. It was a great occasion for them all to 
have her even for a few hours. 

Lucia’s fancy was instantly, and primarily, 
captured by the author. It was Lawrence 
Gurney, after all, whom she had come to see, 
and she was conscious of a deep satisfaction in 
the discovery that he was all she had hoped to 
find him, and more. He was not talkative, 
but every one listened when he spoke. Lucia 
liked the expression on his lean kindly face 
when he spoke either to his big, prostrate son 
or his dancing fairy of a daughter. 

Toward Anna he showed an immediate 
reverence that thrilled the watching girl. 
Anna was obviously sacred. The man’s gaze 
never left her for an instant; amused, absorbed, 
interested, argumentative, and always deeply 
and passionately admiring, he seemed to have 
eyes for no one else. He managed to sit near 
her, he turned to her with monosyllables in 
undertone, and he sometimes repeated some 
phrase of hers seriously, as if deliberately 
savoring her new point of view. si 





Anna and Lawrence Gurney there was some 
special feeling, and that all these people recog- 
nized it, she could not afterward remember. 
But suddenly the thing leaped into her con- 
sciousness full-blown. Lucia knew the truth— 
or at least, as much of the truth as was con- 
tained in the mere fact that Lawrence Gurney 
and Anna had once, and perhaps still, loved 
each other. 

It was Sam Billings who interrupted some 
reminiscence to demand suddenly of Anna: 

“You remember—oh, it was twelve or four- 
teen years ago! It was that very first summer 
that you ever came to Nottingham, Anna? 
You remember that summer?” 

Anna’s eyes—Lucia saw them—moved 
steadily to Lawrence Gurney’s eyes, and an odd 
look came into her face. 

“Yes, I remember that summer, Sam,” she 
said quietly. And the beautiful, white breast 
that the brown lace left bare rose upon a deep 
and sudden sigh. 

Sam looked at her, looked at Larry, and 
flushed. “Of course you do—well, of course 
you do!” he said almost apologetically, in a 
| little confusion. “I—what am I thinking 

about! All right—” 
| And he resumed his reminiscence. But 
Lucia felt the electric current that ran about the 
| group, and when she looked at Anna again, 
| composed and interested, slender in the old 
{lace gown, and with one firm, motherly hand 
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Exactly when Lucia realized that between 
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wedge between 


parallel teeth 


ETWEEN the V-shaped 

) teeth of ordinary combsthe 
hair wedges, pulls and breaks. 
Between the rounded parallel 
teeth of Ace Hard Rubber 
Combs the hair passes freely. 
The special process of manufacture 
which makes such a desirable feature 
possible also permits a sufficient vari- 
ety of styles and sizes of Ace Combs 
to meet every requirement of taste 


and price. 


Ask your dealer to show you his assort- 
ment of Ace Combs, “‘PRINCESS,’ 
“HERCULES,” and “I. R. Comb Co. F) 
UNBREAKABLE Goodyear 1851. 


HARD RUBBER 


MBS 


For Men and Women 
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REG.U.S. PAT. OFF. 


RUBBER GOODS 


VERY home needs at least two good water 

bottles. A water bottle is not a luxury; it 
is a household necessity. But be sure your 
water bottle is of the best rubber. Demand 
No. 40 “Wearever” Water 
Bottle which is moulded- 
in-one-piece of fine rubber. 
It has no seams to leak, 
no bindings to loosen, Its 
atented oval neck makes 
t strong where ordinary 
bottles are weak, makes 
it easy to fill and comfort- 
able in use. 
No better syringe is made at 
any price than No. 24 ‘‘Wear- 
ever’ Fountain Syringe. Like 
No. 40 ‘‘Wearever’’ Water 
Bottle, it is made of best 
quality rubber, without seams, 
bindings or overlays. 
No. 40 ‘‘Wearever’’ Water Bottle 
and No. 24 ‘‘Wearever’’ Fountain 
Syringe sell at. Pre-War Prices. 
Get them from your local dealer. 
If you have any difficulty in ob- 
taining them, advise us. 


The Faultless Rubber Co. 
Dept. 2108, Ashland, Ohio 


An Ideal 
Christmas Gift 


The wise woman is already selecting her Christ- 
mas presents, You will find few articles more 
acceptable than Faultless Tea Aprons. They are 
reasonable in _ price, 
practical, and highly at- 
tractive in appearance. 
Made of rubber, they 
are easily cleaned with 
adamp cloth. These 
aprons have plain col- 
ored body with pleated 
border in distinctive col 








or, with two color 
shoulder-straps. There 
ts a wide range of color effects 
—red, blue or green body with 
white trimming, and white % 
body with blue, green, red 
or white trimming. The 
child’s apron is decorated 
with suitable cut-out designs. 
The adult size retails for 
$1.00 and the child’s for 85c. 
Faultless Tea Aprons can be 


obtained from your dealer or 
if you have any difficulty in 
obtaining them, order direct 
from the factory, enclosing 
Purchase price, 


The Faultless Rubber Co. 
Dept. 2108, Ashland, Ohio 








A New and Better 
SPONGE 


The new rubber, Faultless Natural Sponge has 
So any advantages over ordinary sponges that 
it already enjoys a big sale wherever it has 
been introduced. 


It is the natural sponge color and looks like 
: fine quality natural sponge, but it gives 
etter and longer service. It is smooth and 
soft and is a real delight to any skin. Its 
rubber fibres are strong 
and tough and you can 
wring it out like a wash- 
cloth. The Faultless Nat- 
ural Sponge can be ster- 
ilized in boiling water 
without injury; it can 
thus be kept really clean 
and sanitary—something 
impossible with a natural 
sponge. 

The Faultless Natural 
Sponge is an easy and 
reasonable way to solve 
the Christmas Gift ques- 
tion. Three sizes: 25¢c, 
50c and $1.00. Get them 
from your local dealer, 
but if you have difficulty 
in obtaining them, order 
direct from the factory, 
enclosing purchase price. 


The Faultless Rubber Co. 
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Dept, 2108 Ashland, Ohio | 


gripping John Gurney’s hand while she talked, 
it was with an almost suffocating sense of thrill. 

Well, it was only a group of men and women 
who, however successful and clever, were un- 


deniably reaching middle-age, and it was only | 


an old colonial farmhouse, dappled with Octo- 
ber sunlight and decked with October colors. 
And yet there seemed to be a magic about this 
afternoon, a glamour andacharm. There was 
love, extraordinary and seemingly universal 
love all about the big mixed circle, and there 
was this one special love to give a strange, 
mysterious beauty to the flying hours. 

The children were duly drawn into the group, 
and were duly dismissed and straggled away 
Dusk came, and it was apparent that all the 
elders intended to remain for dinner—Mary 
Mackary in her old orange smock, Carter with 
his pipe, everybody. The night was warm, 
almost sultry; it was decided that going indoors 
was out of the question. 

One or two of the women spoke of “helping 
Sarah,” and the lovely little Barbara Gurney 
was sent home with the Mackary girls to get 
the cheese and the two avocados. Leisurely 
preparations for an out-of-door meal began to 
move. And all of them, Lucia saw, seized 
eagerly upon any opportunity for talk with 
Anna; she was deep in confidences with first 
this one, and then that; she was drawn into 
every conversation; she was always—like the 
vessel in mid-ocean—in the dead center of the 
universe. 

But it was Larry Gurney’s occasional words 
that drew her flashing glance like a magnet, 
that held her moving figure still as if under a 
spell. They had a moment over the manage- 
ment of the lights, and another at the end of the 
long table, murmuring,’ while Anna cut the 
avocados and Larry mixed a salad-dressing. 
Lucia was conscious, and she knew that every 
one else was conscious, of their relationship, 
through every exquisite moment. 

They dined under a grape arbor, in the soft, 
autumnal dusk, with yellow lanterns mingling 
their light with the light of the splendid moon. 
The talk went on and on; Lucia had never 
heard such talk in her life before. They 
talked of their work, their books and pictures, 
the places they had been, the people they had 
met. They wound into the brilliant fabric of 
the present the rich threads of the past—they 
remembered.astounding things, Lucia thought, 
things that made the great city in which they 
had all been young seem like fabled Bagdad, 
teeming with romances and adventures. 

And meanwhile the October crickets shrilled 
and were silent, and the October moon swam 
up into the spangled, dark-blue sky, and the 
lantern-light shone softly upon all their inter- 
ested faces. The wonderful evening was 
slipping away. Once the realization of this 
seemed to come upon them all at once, and 


somebodyspoke with passionate regret of Anna’s | 


departure tomorrow, and of the probable years, 
and the probable changes, that must pass 
before they were all together again. And when 
this was said, Lucia saw Anna draw back sud- 
denly into the shadows, and saw the glitter of 
tears upon her face in the dark. 


AND so midnight came, and one o’clock. 

Then Louisa Gurney, saying that she must 
go to bed and that she would leave the others to 
chaperon Larry and Anna, yawningly departed. 
The guests went away one by one, promising 
to be back for breakfast, and with lingering 
farewells. And Lucia would have excused her- 
self, too, except that Anna’s hand, lightly 
touching her arm when she suggested it, held 
her in iron bands, and that secondarily she 
liked her low seat by John Gurney’s chair, and 
he and she had by no means come to the end of 
their discoveries. Why, she knew all his col- 
lege friends well, and Buck Enright, who had 
been killed on the day of John’s injury, had 
been one of Lucia’s little-girl suitors! 

Quite simply, when the four were left alone, 
and the bright square of light that was Louisa’s 
window shining against the dark trees had been 
darkened, Larry Gurney asked Anna if she 
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Have a trial tube 
of this distinctive 
tooth- paste free 





HIS is the first time a free 
trial tube of Ipana Tooth 
Paste has ever been offered. 


Anrdthistrial tube—a week’s 
supply—is large enough to 
show you the three merits 
which are distinctive with 
Ipana. 


In the first place, it heals 
the gums. 


Thousands of dentists pre- 
scribe it for patients whose 
gums are soft and tender— 
for Ipana contains Ziratol, a 
gentle healing agent. 


Second—it is a perfect 
cleanser, yet no grit is there 
to mar the enamel. 


And third—flavor. Flavor 
is easy to talk about, but 
until you have had your first 
trial tube, you will never 
realize what a smooth, snap- 
py and delightful flavor 
Ipana has and what a clean 
“after-feel” it leaves in your 
mouth. 

Fill out and mail the coupon 


below—then you’ll know 
how good it is. 





Get a sample of 


*IPANA 


TOOTH PASTE 





Ipana is sold 

at all drug stores 
in large tubes 

at 50c 


Bristol-Myers Co., 47 Rector Street, 
New York, N.Y. 


Gentlemen: 


ligation on my part. 





Name...- 


would walk with him down the lane, and quite | 
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_TOOTH PASTE 


Kindly send me a trial tube of 
IPANA TOOTH PASTE without charge or ob- 
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Home for Jhanksgiving i 
and Mothers cooking’! 


Mother’s plans for a pantry full 
of holiday good things will surely 
include a big, white coconut cake, 
rich with home-made goodness. 
And the Thanksgiving pumpkin 
will have a rich, new flavor be- 
cause this year it’s to be a coco- 
nut pumpkin. pie. 

The tender, juicy meat of the 
ripe coconut, which BAKER has 
sealed in an air-tight can, ready 
for instant use, adds the distinc- 
tive flavor to the old time cakes 
and pies, the puddings and can- 
dies Mother makes. Moist and 
sweet, it is a pleasing addition to 
salads, a delicate finish to baked 
apples and can be used in an 
endless variety of nutritious, ap- 
petizing dishes. 


Send for New Recipe Book 
THE FRANKLIN BAKER COMPANY 
Philadelphia 
Coconut Pumpkin Pie 
Put one pint mashed stewed pumpkin, in which three tablespoons 
butter have been melted into a bowl and add one pint milk (if 
Baker's blue can coconut is used, add the coconut milk to the 


sweet milk to make one pint), one-half teaspoon each ground 
mace cinnamon and all-spice. 
one cup sugar and one can Baker's Coconut. 
eggs well and add to mixture. 

under crust. Fill with the mix- 
ture and bake in a quick oven for 
halt an hour. When cold, sprin- 
kle lightly with white powdered 
sugar. This quantity 
will make three pies. 


Three kinds: 
Canned in its own milk 
in the blue can. 
Naturally moist sweet- 
ened in the yellow can. 
Dry shred in the blue 
package. 





BAKER'S 


COCONUT 


November 1922 Good Housekeeping 






Mix all well together and add 
Then beat four 
Line the pie pans and bake the 









before they went, she said to Lucia: 


“We won’t be long. But is it fair to keep 


you youngsters up?” 


“Oh, it’s too utterly gorgeous to go in!” 
John protested eagerly. “And we’ve. just— 


just started!” 


The moon was gone now, but there was a 
glimmer of starlight, and the milky way seemed 
to be looped, like a ballooning scarf, close over 
the towering tops of the trees and the prim, 
high roof of the old farmhouse. Anna and 
Lawrence Gurney went away from the starry 
dimness to the darker black, and John and 


Lucia took up their own conversation. 
presently the girl asked abruptly; 


The Exquisite Arbitress 


simply Anna rose and gave him her hand. But 


But 


“Did your father and Mrs. Vaughan know 


each other before they were married?” 


“Oh, no,” John answered readily. ‘No, she 


then years in between!” 


little thick. 


had been married about a year, and I was 
about ten years old, when they met. Profes- 
sor Vaughan came up here to study some darn 
thing or other—New England root parasites, I 
think it was. They had the house the Critten- 
dens have now. And then they were here the 
next summer. But after that they went to 
Sorrento, and to Paris—and now we see her 
only like this, a few days, or a few weeks, and 


After that they did not speak again until the 
voices of the others were heard, returning. 

Larry Gurney immediately busied himself 
with his son; John could move on his crutches, 
but not easily. Anna slipped her hand into 
Lucia’s and said a brief “good-night” to father 
and son. Lucia noticed that her voice was a 


They went into the big, silent house, and 


Lucia was conscious of feeling suddenly weary, 
cold, and infinitely sad. She looked timidly 
at Anna, when they passed under the hall 
light, and her heart jumped to see that the 
other woman’s face was pale, and her eyes 
oddly bright, and her face stained with tears. 

But Anna talked naturally enough, although 
briefly and. quietly, as they undressed, and 
made neither apology nor explanation for her 
appearance. And after one or two shy, half- 
questioning glances and a sympathetic, little 
good-night kiss, Lucia realized that there was 
to be nothing more said tonight, and she got 


into bed and went to sleep. 


HAT was all. The next day was again 

sweet, winy, sunshiny, and the red and gold 
leaves burned in still, thin air. Everybody 
duly came to breakfast, and there were prom- 
ises and farewells. Lawrence Gurney took 
Anna to his little garden studio in mid-morning, 
and they talked there for perhaps an hour. 
Then he and she brought the little car to the 
door, and Lucia said her good-bys and _ re- 
minded John that they were to see each other 
often that winter, and she and Anna took their 
places, and waved, and smiled, and drove 


away. 


For a long time Anna drove in silence, and 
Lucia was silent, too, thinking her own long 
thoughts. They passed the mill, and the vil- 
lages with their mild-faced churches, and 
crossed the sagging and bush-sprayed bridges, 
and climbed the long sweep of the hills, with 
their sentinel torches of blazing maple leaves. 

Suddenly Lucia, almost frightened by the 
stern and grave expression upon Anna’s pale 


face, said half-involuntarily: 
“Mrs. Vaughan, is it so hard?” 


The other woman started from her reverie, 
and with her smile restored, and apology, 
amusement, and. gratitude mingled in her 
expression, she answered contritely: ‘You 
poor child, you! What have you been thinking 
of me! Yes, it is hard,” she added thoughtfully 


after a pause, and was silent. 


“As hard as it was?” Lucia pursued timidly. 


“As it was—?” Anna echoed at a loss. 


“T mean years ago, when it—began,” the 


girl elucidated. 


“Oh, no!” Anna exclaimed under her breath. 


1)? 


“Nothing will ever be so hard as that 








“‘One of the present-day books 
that future generations willread 
—Cornelius Vanderbilt, Jr. 


and love.”’ 


By Peter B.Kyne 


Author of Kindred of the Dust 





Let us Give You 


‘The Pride of Palomar 


By Peter B. Kyne 


[ts a glorious fight that an Ameri- 
can—and one with Celtic and Span- 
ish ancestors—will make to defend 
his home against invaders. Don 
Mike’s story in “The Pride of Pal- 
omar” is full of romance and amazing 
courage and bluff, but aside from the 
fascination of the story itself, the 
book brings you face to face with 
the big problem of the American 
West today—the Japanese question. 


At no cost to you 


ERE is one of the year’s greatest 

books offered to you WITH- 
OUT COST while it is still a best- 
seller. We want you to have it now 
while it is being talked about as one 
of the significant books of our gener- 
ation. So we are making the unusual 
offer described below. 


Mail the Coupon and— 


The subscription of a friend to Good 
Housekeeping and we will send you a 
copy of the book. The subscription must 
not be your own, as Housekeeping 
does not give premiums. Enclose your 
remittance with the coupon, allowing $2.50 
for each subscription that you send. 
(Canada, $1 extra—Foreign, $1.50 extra.) 
We will send you a copy of Pride of 
Palomar for each subscription. 


GOOD HOUSEKEEPING 
Dept. 1122 Pal., 

119 West 40th Street, 
New York City. 


Enclosed find $ (insert amount 


of remittance) for which send Good 
Housekeeping one year tu the friend 
or friends whose names are on the 


attached list. Send a copy or copies, 
of PRIDE OF PALOMAR to me. 


DOMME. «ccc cnadeecese¥tranaaiee dabetepoesae 


Street and No. 
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Three Meals a Day 
The Easiest Way 


A delicious wholesome coteed cereal for az: 
put in the Toledo the night before. A warmed-over 
delicacy for luncheon. ee. dinner, a roast beauti- 
fully browned, juicy and tender; 
pee Bie cooked vegetables, and a 
aioe frozen in one compartment 
while meat and vegetables cooked 
in the other — 
—Such are the tempting meals 
women are serving from the Toledo 
—and with less care and expense 
than you can imagine! 
For with this premier fireless cook- 
stove all you do is put in the raw 
food with the heated radiators and 
forget it! Leave for the afternoon! 
Basting—regulating of heat, stir- 
ring, watching, waiting—all is elimi- 
nated. The food coo by itself— 
by Receding Temperatures. No atten- 
tion is needed ‘til ready to serve. 


The “easiest way” is also the aon 
economical way—saves as hi ‘gc 
rite 





80% of fuel. Look into it. dainty menus 
for Secret’ book to-day. Address 2%ry, housewife 
Dept. 311. Write NOW. 


The Toledo Cooker Company, Toledo, O, 


Manufacturers of Ideal Aluminum Ware, Conservo Cookers, 
Ideal Food Conveyors for Institutions and the 


‘IOLEDO 


_Fireless Cookstove 


With the“Water-Seal Top 
Roasts, Bakes, Boils and Browns 


Has exclusive patented Water Seal Top, Automatic Cover Valve, 
Alu iminum linings, seamless construction and many othet prac 

cal, valuable features. For sale and demonstrated by most 
eather dealers. Never miss an opportunity to see one ot 
-hese demonstrations! 








New and Improved 
Toledo—with Legs 


Toledo “‘Domestic Science.’ 
ne or two-compartment sizes. 





"" Cabinet of enameled steel, built 
for lifetime of service. 

Full directions and aluminum 
equipment, legs and thermome- 
ter, shipped with eve: y Toledo, 


TEMPERATURE 










‘ mind. 


“Was it so terrible?”’ Lucia questioned. 

“Yes,” Anna answered simply. “It was 
terrible.” 

For a while there was silence again. Then 
Anna began suddenly: “I was very unhappy. 
I am not unhappy with my husband now. He 
is in many ways the strongest man I know— 
the best, in some things! But I was wretchedly 
unhappy then. 
boy. We feared. that there would never be 
another—as a matter of fact there wasn’t, for 
almost five years. And Larry—Larry was so 
good to me. There aren’t words for it—it 
wasn’t like anything that had ever been before 
—in my life. I was twenty-three—I had felt 
old, and that my happy times were all over. 
And he filled the whole world up again, to the 
brim.” 

She stopped, and there was a pause so long 
that Lucia asked, 

“Why didn’t you—you couldn’t run away?” 

“Tt—was discussed,” Anna said with the 
grim hint of a smile. 

“You—knew that you cared?” the girl 
pursued. 

“We talked of it—once.”’ 

“But Mrs. Vaughan—but Mrs. Vaughan—” 
Lucia broke forth rebelliously, as the other 
drove on carefully with no hint of further rev- 
elations in her thoughtful face, “wasn’t it 
unbearable? He’s—he’s so wonderful! I never 
saw a man like him—he’s like some one in a 
play—so tall and thin and—and witty—and 
so successful and so—I don’t know—unspoiled! 
You must have longed—you must have ached 
—to—to be near him, to count in his life!” 

“You see, you know exactly what it is, 
Lucia,” Anna said, with her wise smile, after 
a silence. 


UCIA sat smitten; the terrible initiation of 

renunciation and pain was upon her. She 

felt herself, trembling and rebellious, admitted 
toa glimpse of higher and rarer regions. 

“‘I—I see!” she faltered. And suddenly her 
eyes were brimming with bitter tears. 

“T never forget, Lucia,” Anna said presently, 
in a slow and thoughtful voice, “that, after 
all, J have kept him. We grow to mean more 
to each other, not less. Hours like these—this 
one precious "day with him, among them all 
again, are the cream—the very perfume of 
lifel Some women never know them all life 
long, my dear. The years go by, with all the 
normal pleasures—I swim with my girls, friends 
come and go, and one always has books, of 
course. And then I gather up all the fruit of 
it, the experiences and the lessons and the joys, 
in both hands, and I bring them to him! My | 
dear—my dear—just to be together as we were | 
at dinner last night, just to have that hour | 
down by the gate in the starlight, and that | 
other hour, in his work-shop, this morning— 
that’s the most exquisite thing in my life! I 
kiss his wife, his little girl, his son, good-by— | 
and he and I touch hands and say: ‘Never 
It will be Paris soon, or Rio Janeiro, 
And 


or Manila—and we will talk again!’ 
meanwhile I know—” 

“You know he loves you!” Lucia said, 
almost awed, as the other woman’s voice 
thickened, and there was a silence. 

“T know I am dear to him,” Anna amended 
simply. 

“Yes, but Mrs. Vaughan—but Mrs. 
Vaughan,” the girl stammered in a sort of 
wail. “Not to belong to him—not to be free 
to love him!” 

“Well, your mother married the man she 
loved, Lucia—married two men that she pas- 
sionately loved,” Anna said after a moment. 
“Poor Harriet Montrose married three men 
for whom she felt a grand passion. And even 
Dolly—” 

“Dolly’s mad about Tom!” Lucia inter- 
rupted eagerly. 

“Ves. But Tom—” Anna offered mildly. 

Lucia flushed hotly and was silent. “But 
—but all women aren’t like Mama and Harriet 
and Dolly,” she protested presently. “And— 
lots of second marriages are successful!” 

“Lots of first marriages are successful,” 








I had lost my first baby, my | 
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Real Economy 


in a Delicious Food that Exceeds 
Many Foods in Nutrition 


ERE’S a way to practice new economy 

in the cost of the meals you serve, 
without sacrificing in the least their attrac- 
tiveness and food value. 


Delicious California Seaside Lima and 
Baby Lima Beans fill this great need, because 


they furnish 1,600 calories of energizing 
nutriment per pound—twice the amount 


furnished by many foods you use regularly. 
) ) y ) 


And yet they are surprisingly low in cost. 
Compare with other foods. Know the saving 
you enjoy by serving Seaside Limas and Baby 
Limas in place of more expensive dishes. 


These thin-skinned, tender, nut-like beans 
are grown in California. When prepared 
in scores of various ways, they present rare 
possibilities in dainty flavors. 


Try this recipe tonight—serve five people 
at this minimum cost. Then mail coupon 
for 12 ‘‘Meatless Menus” that cut meat 
costs in half. 





Lima Bean Croquettes 


One cuplima beans, 3 tablespoontuls milk, 14 teaspoonful 
salt, 34 cup rolled dried bread crumbs, 1 egg, 1 tea- 
spoonful sage and onion juice. 


Soak beans over night in cold water, or prepare without 
soaking. Drain, cook in boiling water until soft, force 
through a puree strainer. Add crumbs, milk, seasonings 
and egg beaten slightly Shape in the torm of croquettes. 
Dip in egg and crumbs and fry in deep fat. Serves 
about five persons. Costs approximately 30c. 


EASIE 
LIMAS ond BABY LIMAS 


Always ask your grocer for ‘‘Sea- 
side” Lima Beans. 

He’ll gladly show you the iar 
sack apemeed * Seaside,” in which 
these beans are shipped to — 

Many retailers can supply con- 
venient 2-lb cartons labeled ‘ ‘Seaside 
Lima Beans.” 





California Lima Bean Growers Association 
Dept. 111, Oxnarp, CaLirorNia 


| NRA BREE EE 


California Lima Bean Growers Assn., I 


| Dept. 111, Oxnard, California. 

: Please send me, without charge, the 12 ‘‘Meat- | 
less Menus” with complete tested recipes for | 

| each bean di 

| Name. 
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BUR-TEX RUGS 


gece ry new creation with us. 
Subjected to theseverest tests in wear 
before putting it on the market. We manu- 
facture BUR-TEX RUGS by our own new 
patented process—trademark registered— 
in full confidence of its merit. We have 
blazed new trails in rug making and floor 
covering, established a new standard of 
excellence,service, beauty and economy—in rugs. 


Our Extraordinary 
Introductory Offer 


A few months ago we announced in our maga- 
zine advertising an introductory offer, 

now have thousands of dealers handling 
BUR-TEX RUGS in all parts of the mow 
country. There are still thou- I 

sands of dealers who do ft 

not know what 


this rug in every 
community in America. 
To do this quickly and to gain 
immediate distribution we are again 
making this extraordinary offer, 
We will send you one of our genuine BUR- 
TEX RUGS. Size 38 x_72 inches (one size 
only in this offer) for $5.50, providing you 
will give us the name of the best dealer in ru 
= — on in — ay, The * = 
8 2, BE Y, pac an repaid, any 
address in the United States. g genuine BUR- 
UOTONE RUG, dark border with lighter 
in browns, blues, greens, old rose and 
grays. State your choice. Remember this 
special offer is conditioned upon your absolute 
compliance with this request—The name of your 
best dealer and $5.50. Future orders will be taken 
care of through your dealer. 


You Run Absolutely No Risk 


After you receive this BUR-TEX RUG lay it on 

our fioor, walk on it; note its resiliency; observe 
its soft wool finish. ‘try it for five days and if you 
are not entirely satisfied, return it to us and we 
will refund your money. BUR-TEX RUGS 
always lay fiat and stay flat. They will not curl 
orcrumple They absolutely hold their place 
and shape on the floor. 


We Are Responsible 


To make you absolutely sure of our responsibil- 
ity we refer you to the First Wisconsin Nat- 
fonal Bank of Milwaukee, Wisconsin; the Bur- 
lington National Bank of Burlington, Wisconsin; 
also commercial mcies. This magazine would 
not publish our advertisement if we were not 
absolutely responsible. We have been in busi- 
ness for a third of a century. 

Take advantage of this wonderful introductory 
offer and get a rug at a low price. Help us 
geta dealer in your home town. 


Rug Department No. 12 


BURLINGTON BLANKET CO. 
Burlington, Wisconsin 
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November 1922 Good Housekeeping 


The Exquisite Arbitress'| 


Anna countered. ‘Mine is a supremely suc- 
cessful first marriage,” she added, “and Larry 
Gurney’s home life is well known to be ideal.” 
| Then for awhile they drove in silence, under 
flaming trees, and past demurely snug little 
farms. Old stone fences rambled beside them, 
;and sometimes cattle looked over the crum- 
| bling walls. Lucia sawa forlorn little graveyard 
| asleep under huddled cypresses, and the years 
| she must live looked long before her. 
“Mrs. Vaughan—” she began, and choked. 
; “Mrs. Vaughan,” she said more calmly after 
ja while. “I know you have a big house in 
Barbadoes—John Gurney told me that he was 
going down to visit you this winter.” 

“It’s an old villa—yes, it’s enormous, of 
| course,” Anna said with a faintly puzzled yet 
| infinitely heartening glance. 
| “Mrs. Vaughan,” said Lucia again, finding 
; words a little difficult, “if it should get too 
hard—for me, I mean—could I come down to 
you?” 

Anna did not immediately answer. She 
, fixed her gaze upon the unwinding ribbon of 
road, and Lucia’s timid glance at her face dis- 
covered her trembling lips, and that her bright 
eyes were misted with tears. 

“Lucia, my darling!” she said after a space. 
“You have given me one of the happiest 


9 


moments of my whole life! 


If You Think You Have a 


Cancer 


Continued from page 42) 





| woman is far more susceptible to this disease | 


| than the man. 
In early womanhood the preponderance is 
;not so very great. Over twenty and under 
| thirty, deaths from cancer during the five years, 
in the registration area, amounted to 2012 men 
jand 2227 women, Over thirty and under 
|forty, the deaths among men were 5084 and 
| among women 12,144. In the group from forty 
| to sixty, the immunity of the male is still pro- 
nounced. From forty to forty-five, the deaths 
;among males were 5333 and among females 
12,803. From forty-five to fifty, the deaths 
|among males were 8435 and among females 
17,093. From fifty to fifty-five, deaths among 
! the males were 12,523 and among the females 
23,167. From fifty-five to sixty, the deaths 
| were, males 15,336, and females 21,844. In 
the group over sixty cancer becomes even more 
i virulent and deadly. 
The causes of cancer have been discussed at 
great length by medical and statistical writers 
, for many decades. At one time, heredity was 


regarded as a most important cause. Th} 
later conclusions, based on more accurate | 
statistical data, have greatly diminished the | 
It is true that can- | 
cerous parents sometimes have cancerous chil- | 


| importance of heredity. 


dren, but only to a limited degree. Environ- 


; ment, doubtless, has something to do with the | 
| prevalence of cancer, but not to the extent that | 
Poverty | 


is noticed in many other diseases. 
| and ignorance seem more immune than riches 
and education. 


| From the medical point of view, two facts | 
| of great value stand out. The female is much | 
more subject to cancer than the male after the | 
|age of maturity is reached. The mammary | 


| glands and the uterus, with its appendages, are 


larly attractive to cancer. This fact is the sole 
reason of the greater death-rate among mature 
women than among mature men. 

The total number of deaths for the year 1918 
|in the registration area from diseases of the 
| uterus and its appendages was 9892, equal to 

12.1 per 100,000 of population, and the per- 
|centage of total deaths from all cancerous 
diseases was 15.1%. For the same period and 
over the same area the number of deaths from 
cancer of the breast was 6040, equal to 7.4 per 
100,000 of population, and 9.2% of all the 
| deaths from cancerous diseases. Adding these 











| the two vulnerable points in women particu- | 
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, wo sets of data together, we have a total 
number of deaths from cancer peculiar to 
women, of 15,932, equal to 19.5 per 100,cco of 
| population, and 24.3% of the total deaths from 
cancer of all kinds. Thus, the astounding 
fact is shown that almost one-fourth of all the 
deaths from cancer are from that form which 
is peculiar to women. 

The next organ which is most subject to 
cancer is the stomach. The ‘total number of 
deaths from cancer in the registration area in 
the report of 1918 is 65,340. Of this total 
number of deaths, 24,783 were due to cancer of 
the stomach, or 37.9% of all cancer deaths. 
If we add together now the percentage of 
deaths due to the stomach in both sexes, and 
the percentage of deaths due to the cancer 
which attacks women alone, which we have for 
the genital organs of women and for stomachs 
of both sexes, we have 62.2% of all the deaths 
from cancer due to these two sets of organs. 
In round numbers, almost two-thirds of the 
people who die of cancer, die of cancer of the 
stomach or cancer of the genital organs of 
women. 


Causes of Cancer 


Almost every assignable cause that imagi- 
nation could create has been give to explain the 
origin of cancer. All over the world are scat- 
tered cancer-investigation laboratories, in 
which hundreds of experienced physicians, 
dieticians, bacteriologists, and teleologists are | 
working faithfully day after day and year after | 
year in their endeavor to throw light upon this | 
subject. One of the very common theories 
which is entertained is that of specific bacterial | 
genesis. Malignant tumor (and all forms of | 





cancer are included in this head) has certain | 


tissue characteristics disclosed by microscopic | , 
investigation distinguishing this particular]. 


form of tumor from the benevolent or harmless 
variety. There is yet to be discovered any 
germ life in these malignant tumors which, by 
the ordinary process of development, can in- 
duce the same condition in healthy tissues. 
These abnormal cells, however, when grafted 
in healthy tissue, reproduce their kind. This, 
perhaps, accounts for the fact that there seems 
to be no direct hereditary taint which causes 
in the child the disease which the parent may 
have had. 

It is undoubtedly true, as determined by 
specific experimental investigation, that injury 
of some kind to the zpithelium is the principal 
cause of cancer. This injury need not be 
violent or sudden. In fact such injury is not 
likely to result in that irritation of the epi- 
thelium which produces the proliferation of 
cells, which is the beginning of cancer. A slow 
but continued irritation is more likely to be 
the cause. There are several instances show- 
ing the truth of this supposition. For instance, 
cancer of the lips, tongue, and fauces is far more 
common in those who smoke than in those who 
do not. This is one of the most striking illus- 
trations of the injury done by smoking. For 
this reason cancer of the buccal (mouth) organs 
is far more common in men than in women. 
If woman in her new freedom smokes as much 
as man, she may soon lose this immunity. 

It has also been found that workers with 
X-rays acquire cancer by reason of injury of 
the epithelium and its underlying tissues. 
Another cause of cancer is found among work- 
ers in coal-tar dyes. The derivatives of coal- 
tar, among which dyes are the most important | 
from our point of view, seem to have a specific 
irritant effect upon the epithelium and thus | 
tend to produce cancer. For this reason 
pomades and pastes of all kinds, cold creams, 
and similar preparations that are used ex- 
ternally on the skin should never be colored 
with any coal-tar dye. 

There is a well-founded suspicion that cancer 
of the lips, tongue, throat, and especially of 





the stomach, may be due to the continued 
use of very hot or very cold foods or liquids. 
Some ‘investigators have thought that they 
could trace the locality of stomach cancer 
along that tract of the stomach through which 
these foods or liquids would naturally pass. 
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If You Think You Havea 


Cancer 


One of the most helpful signs of thc times is 
a closer attention to any kind of an unnatural 
growth. It is true that these growths are di- 
vided into two classes, innocent and malignant, 
but even an innocent may develop into a ma- 
lignant tumor. Even moles, warts, etc., should 
be treated with respect and consideration, as 
they are examples of cell proliferation beyond 
the natural which may easily acquire a degener- 
ative and malignant character. Ifa mole ora 
wart should continue to grow, and especially 
if it should become painful, the attention of a 
competent surgeon should be directed to the 
case at once. Many seek the help of inex. 
perienced persons in removing moles and warts. 
This is a highly dangerous proceeding. Even 
a harmless tumor or growth should be removed 
by a skilful surgeon, with properly sterilized 
apparatus. The application of pastes for the 
sake of checking warts or other growths, which 
is apparently a harmless procedure, may in the 
course of a few years produce such irritation 
of the outer skin and the tissue lying im- 
mediately under it as to promote the formation 
of malignant growths. 

There is another very important feature in 
early diagnosis. It is now quite certain that 
cancer is not a system disease; that is, it does 
not arise from any specific infection of the 
body. On the contrary, at its beginning it is 
strictly localized. If all the proliferating cells 


| can be removed, there is no reason to expect 


a return of the disease. Hence, in all cases 
where an operation is possible, and this is true 
particularly of external cancers and those that 
can be reached by easy incisions, the entire 
enucleation of these diseased cells may be 
regarded as a certain method of stopping the 


disease. 


Radium Treatment 
It has been hoped and expected that these 


| cells may be destroyed by the highly in- 
| jurious rays of radium and other radioactive 
| bodies. There is some reason to believe that 
| in the early stages of the disease the radium 


treatment may be of decided efficiency, but it 
must not be forgotten, that radiant energy 
such as that coming from radium is no respecter 
of tissues. It is quite as likely to injure and 


| destroy the healthy as the unhealthy cells. It 


is perfectly reasonable to sacrifice some of the 


| healthy cells for the sake of killing those that 


are diseased. : 
It is easy to see, from the established 


| belief in regard to the origin of cancer, that 
| the radium treatment, if effective at all, 
| must be administered before the diseased cells 


have expanded into any considerable area or 


| reached any considerable depth. For this 
| reason the great hope in the elimination of 
| cancer and the saving of life at the present 


time must be centered in the surgeon and the 
radiant-energy physician. The surgeon’s knife 
is the quickest, simplest, and most effective 
remedy. The radiant energy may be con- 
sidered more desirable for deep-seated growths 
that are difficult to be reached by the surgeon's 
knife. : 
One thing is certain in the way of curative 
or prophylactic processes; there is no medi- 
cine, or drug, or preparation of any kind 
which taken internally has any helpful effect 
whatever on the cancerous growth. There 1s 
no paste or pomade or ointment, or other 
preparation which can be applied externally 
that can possibly give any help or relief, unless 
it be a substance which cauterizes, destroys, 
and kills all the tissues with which it comes n 
contact. It is quite impossible, in my opinion, 
that any such preparation that is tolerable 
could reach all the localities where the pro- 
liferating cells are found. E ‘ 
The cruelest, most unethical, misleading, 
deceptive, and outrageous methods are those 
of the quack and the charlatan. The charlatan 
takes advantage of the well-known antipathy 
of the human animal to cancer; he plays upon 
his fears and seeks to arouse his hope. He 
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If You Think You Havea 


Cancer 


shows pictures where cancers have been taken 
out by the roots, while he is ignorant of the 
fact that cancers have no roots. The victim 

ts his faith in the deceptive statements in 
the form of affidavits of complete and lasting 
cures. He pays large fees for these so-called 
remedies, which are utterly powerless to help. 
I do not know of any other kind of secret- 
remedy advertising so culpable and so worthy 
of universal condemnation as the advertised 
cancer cures that disgrace many publications 
of this country. 

It was while I was chief of the Bureau of 
Chemistry that we began a campaign to elimin- 
ate as far as possible these secret and deceptive 
remedies. A very considerable success has 
been obtained by proceeding against the manu- 
facturers and vendors of these pra gears 
Under the law a simple fine is all that can be 
imposed for the first offense. Conviction is not 

ible for adulteration, but only for mis- 
randing; that is, by claiming virtues which 
do not exist. We had while I was chief of the 
Bureau, and since that time others have had 
much better results by working through the 
Post-Office Department. The Federal law in 
regard to the postal system forbids the use of 
the United States mails to any deceptive, lying, 
or unethical proposition or advertisement, or 
description of articles for sale. Fortunately, 
we do not have to go to the courts to stop these 
frauds. A simple order from the Postmaster- 
General denies the use of the mails to these 
abusers of human confidence. If the Post- 
Office Department would extend its authority 
to excluding from the mails newspapers and 
magazines carrying deceptive and misleading 
advertisements great progress could be accom- 
plished in the interest of human welfare. 

As cancer has increased in frequency and 
fatality unethical and misleading advertise- 


ments have become more common. The | 


remedies may not produce any very great 
harmful results, but they do one thing: They 
put off the day when the patient consults a 
physician and surgeon. This delay is often 
fatal. If the campaign which is now going on 
in the study of cancer could do that one thing, 
namely, suppress all this advertising of cancer 
cures to the laity it would accomplish a world 
of good for humanity. 


Diet in Cancer 


It would not be quite fair to close this article 
without a word respecting the diet. There is 
no specific diet which will tend to prevent 
cancer, and nothing in the way. of diet which 
directly tends to cure it, but it is evident that a 
diet which is simple and keeps the body in the 
best possible condition is the one which would 
be most useful in cancer. The diet should be 
so ordered as to avoid constipation, securing at 
least one and better two evacuations of the 
bowels daily and at stated times, and also avoid 
any tendency to overload the body with any 
element of food not necessary for sustenance. 
_ Particular care should be taken toward limit- 
ing the amount of meat, fish, fowl, and eggs, 
and other high protein foods. As cell prolifer- 
ation can not go on without the aid of protein 
substances, the restriction of protein in the 
food is an evident means of avoiding too rapid 
nutrition of the cells. I would urge those who 
wish to protect themselves against cancer to eat 
fruits and vegetables freely, and meat, fish, 
fowl and eggs sparingly. For best results the 
bread and breakfast foods should be made from 
whole, ground, unbolted cereals. The intake 
of lime and other minerals should not be 
Rercted, and milk is the ideal food for 

e. 


The physician in charge may have some 
special rules in diet and these, of course, 
should: be followed. All I have said above 
simply indicates the kind of diet which will 
assist nature in resisting the inroads of this 
disease and assist the surgeon and physician in 
their efforts to exterminate it. 


The reborn 
romance of 
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|phalanx of soft color, and low bushes of | 


| that curious arpeggio of vibrant, nasal tones— 
| but it was broken sharply, and I caught my 
| breath. 





Held in Trust | 


(Continued from page 23) — 


away into the woods as if bidding civilization 
goodby forever. 

But that night the eight small, gray foxes | 
were home before him, this time snugly in the | 
cage, for the door had been left open. And | 
they raised bright, friendly eyes when he 
looked down upon them in astonishment. | 
He counted them carefully. Not one was | 
missing. 

“And so,” finished the Cap’n, “Mac has | 
those eight ravenous fox cubs on his hands. | 
He won’t kill ’em, and won’t sell ’em to be | 
killed. His alibi is that he’s going to make 
a fortune by breeding them.” 

It was almost sunset by the time we reachéd 
Three-Mile Bog, and the wind was making 
little, drowsy noises through the tree tops. 
The tree-toads had commenced their plaintive, 
frightened cry, and the air was losing its warm 
glow. Across the flushed expanse of the 
western sky a lanky heron was flying, his legs 
trailing out behind him in a thin, dark line. 
A squirrel was chattering somewhere within 
the woods that bordered the trail, and the 
silence that followed the giddy fusillade of 
sound was sharp and almost reproachful. 
It was as if the day had been disturbed in 
its desire for sleep. 


ON THE edge of the bog we stopped and hid | 
ourselves behind a screen of huckleberry 
bushes. The wide, level space was dotted 
with turf cushions between which were soft, | 
moist patches. Many tracks of moose were 
there, the great, cloven imprint of their | 
hoofs sunk deep in the yielding sod. The 
tinted autumn trees enclosed the field in a | 





flaming red made splotches of blood-color | 
on the dull-green surface. 

To his lips the Cap’n put the horn of birch 
bark and sounded the cajoling, pleading note | 
of the moose cow who would bring a lover to | 
her side. The call, according to human ears, | 
was not lovely. It commenced on a high note | 
and sank grotesquely to a nasal drawl. But | 
in the silence of coming evening it thrilled me. | 
For the call sped across the bog, into the | 
deepening shadows of the woods, and faintly, 
from far away, we heard its echo, again and | 
again, fainter, sweeter, until distance made 
it mysterious and beautiful, like a well-loved 
memory. 

For many moments there was. silence. 
There was only the soft shuddering of leaves 
and the plaintive cry of the tree-toads. Then 
from far away the call was answered, note for 
note, slanting downward from the high pin- 
nacle of sound to the absurd, low-toned drawl. 

“Oh!” I whispered, shaking with excite- 
ment, “is it a bull?” 

The Cap’n’s face expressed mirth and a 
little annoyance. ‘No, a cow,” he whispered 
back, for sound carries unbelievably to the 
great, sensitive ears of the moose. “A bull 
is there, but Mrs. Cow is with him and is 
answering her supposed rival. She won’t | 
let him come if she can help it.” 

Again he raised the birch bark-horn to his | 
lips, and again came the cajoling call, more | 
insistent and more coaxing. 

Came the answering call of the moose cow, 
nearer at hand, and with a threatening note 
that spoke ill for the rival who thought to win 
her lord away from her. It came once more, 


Tor from the same direction there came a 
savage shriek, and suddenly we heard the } 
crashing of branches that told us that the bull 
and the cow had fled. 

“What was it?” I asked half aloud, for the | 
thumping of my heart seemed deafening. 

“A wildcat,” said the Cap’n. “The bull and | 


the cow evidently came too near his lair, and | f~ 


he attacked them. We may as well go back 
tocamp. There’ll be no more moose tonight.” | 
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| The evening shadows clustered thickly 
around us as we hurried back along the trail 
to the camp. The dew had fallen, and the 
spruce trees and hemlocks were breathing 
forth their wet fragrance. It was very dark 
there in the woods, and the Cap’n talked of 
wildcats, their ferocity and savagery of spirit. 

“That’s one animal of the north woods that 
can’t be tamed,” he told me. “They know 
nothing of affection, and they hate human 
beings.” 

I wanted to tell him that I had known a 
wildcat once, back in my own woods on Puget 


but enough to make me believe that he would 
have been friendly in time. But the shadows 


of the moon. 
points. 
| of light shot up towards the zenith, wavered, 
|and died away—the Northern Lights, that 
| the Indians call “spirit fire.” 

| Later, when the camp fire’s ruddy gleam 
made a magic circle of warmth and comfort 





| circle of firelight. For a time we sat silent, 


| watching the shadows that danced on the | 


| trees, the flaring, blue light of the pine logs, 
| the ruddy intensity of the birchwood’s flame. 
| The smoke circled about us, pungent with the 
fragrance of hemlock and spruce gum. The 
| sparks shook themselves free from the im- 
| prisoning branches and soared upward, like 
| fireflies, to lose themselves in the immensity of 
the star-studded sky. 

“Well, Mac,” said the Cap’n at last, “how 
| are the foxes getting along?” 

Mac stirred uneasily and grinned. ‘The 


“so now the fam’ly is all t’gether again.” 


| on your mind?” 
The woodsman shook his head. Then he 
| ceased his staring at the fire and looked out 
| into the velvety darkness of the night. 
“Back in town,” he said slowly. 


chickens. I tried letting him loose, but he 


came back to me. 


They want me to kill him—and I can’t.” 


silence. 

Then he spoke judicially. 
simple, Mac. 
| But Mac shook his head. 
can’t,” he said sadly yet definitely. 
| sort of—well, sort of a trust. 
| way—” 


HEN he told us the story of Jamie, the 


“He’s 


| who cnarled and screeched and chewed at the 
| stout wires of his cage, yet who whined with 
| joy when his master came; who, at a word from 


| rolled with delight. As he spoke, the moon 
| began to glimmer in broken iridescence through 


the laced branches. 





| selves in it like a veil. But still in the lower 


| branches there was darkness, darkness and the | 


|.dancing shadows of the fire. 
Mac had first seen Jamie’s mother, the lady 
| wildcat whom he called Nellie. There was a 
| spring deep in the woods, where he often went 

when “hunting.” It was in a cool grotto 
| cut by nature’s tools far back into a rocky wall. 


rock musically, soothingly, tickling the fingers 
| of fern fronds that reached out to it, and came 
to rest in a cup of hollowed-out stone. On all 
sides the woods hemmed it in, as if jealous 
of its cool prettiness. And here it was that 





not alone—a lady wildcat was drinking at 


And far in the north faint streamers | 


| into which the sharp cold of the autumn night | 
| could not penetrate, Mac came out of the | 
| blackness of the woods and entered the magic | 


| mother came back th’other night,” he drawled, | 


“Oh,” nodded the Cap’n, “‘so that’s what is | 


“T have | 
|a wildcat cub, half grown. I keep him in a | 
pen, but he gets out sometimes and kills | 


The neighbors don’t like | 
him, and they don’t see why I keep him. | 


The Cap’n and I looked at each other in | 


“Tt seems very | 
Let some one else kill him.” | 
“Somehow I |} 


It was this | 
wildcat cub, the young savage of the woods | 
| Mac, flung himself against the meshes-and | 
The tops of the higher | 


| trees caught its pale light and swathed them- | 


| It had been a year ago in the spring that | 


| A little waterfall trickled down the face of the | § 


Mac; lying down to sleep, woke to find himself | F 


eee 


| 
| 
|| 
|} 
| | 

i 


| 


Sound—known him very slightly, it is true, | 


that crept upon us, and covered the trail before | 
our footsteps, checked all speech. In the | 
| east was a white glow that heralded the rising | 
The stars were bright as sword | 
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Held in Trust 


the hollowed-out cup, crouched lithely, with 
her shoulders making furry humps back of her 
head, her red tongue lapping contentedly at 
the clear water. 

She must have seen him there, while he 
slept, but she was too fearless to go away with 
her thirst unsatisfied because of a human 
being. When he raised his head, she laid back 
her pointed ears, lifted her tawny lip in a hissing 
snarl, and her amber eyes stared at him warn- 
ingly. But there was something in her atti- 
tude that told Mac that she came in peace and 
would respect a truce unless he chose to be 
hostile. So he lay quietly, watching her, and 
though his gun was close to his hand, he did 
not reach for it, even after she finished drinking 
and padded away into the greenery of the 
woods. 

“She had babies, you see,” was his excuse, 
“and it would have been sort of mean to shoot 
their mother when they needed her.” 


” 


No“ on the next day Mac came quite by 
chance on the lair of the lady wildcat and 


| saw her in her home. In the same rocky wall 


that sheltered the little spring, he came upon 
a jutting ledge, no higher than his head, with 
a shallow depression in the wall that served as 
a shelter against rain and snow. The sun- 
light slanted down on the slab of rock that 


was the lady wildcat’s porch, and she was. 


lying there, with her babies playing around her. 

“They were prettier than some human chil- 
dren I’ve seen,” said Mac. “Cute little 
fellows, soft and furry looking, with great, 
big, gray eyes and paws a whole lot too large 
for them. They chased each other from one 
side of the ledge to the other, rolled and 
tumbled, and growled in high-pitched, little 
voices—and say, she was proud of them! She 
lay there blinking sort of sleepily, yet keeping 
an eye on the kids, you pe see, and when 
they tumbled against her, she’d give them a 
good-natured tap with her paw just as if to 
keep the fun going.” 

So intent was the lady wildcat on the play 
of her children, that she did not know of Mac’s 
presence, near at hand. But suddenly she 
raised her head and gave a sniffing whine. 
Instantly the babies were on the alert, looking 
over toward the woods away from where he 
stood. From the dense underbrush there 
came a tawny male wildcat with a dead rabbit 
hanging limply in his mouth. He came on 
at an easy, swinging gait, leaped up to the 
ledge as briskly as if it had been only a foot in 
height, and deposited his burden of food before 
the lady of the lair. She herself did not taste 
the morsel he ‘had brought to her. With her 
iy she shoved it toward her children, and they 

ll on it savagely, ears laid back, and their 
growls this time were earnest and intense. 


The mother watched the babies at their 


feast.with inscrutable amber eyes, but the 
father had caught a scent that he did not 
fancy. He stood with his head upraised and 
his tail twitching uneasily. Then he saw Mac. 
His ears went flat back on his tawny head, 
and he uttered a hiss that rose in volume until 
it was a savage, menacing shriek. 

Instantly the mother leaped to attention. 
With one blow of her paw she sent the fright- 
ened cubs scurrying into the shallow cave, and 
faced the woods, ready to fight whatever enemy 
might appear. 

“T left,” said Mac simply. “I didn’t want 
to disturb the old gentleman, and I didn’t 
want him to disturb me. So I just went away 
quietly, and he never came after me. I think 
she must have told him that I was harmless, 
and not to bother.” 

One might think, Mac continued, that he 
would have stayed away after that. A wild- 
cat lair in the deep woods is not a safe place 
for a human being to frequent. But he did 
go, again and again, and twice he took a brook 
trout for the wildcat children and tossed it up 
on the ledge while she and the gentleman of 
the lair were away hunting food. Once she 
came back, he said, while the cubs were still 
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growling over the fish, and she smelled it 
suspiciously, recognizing the human scent 
about it. 

“T was standing behind a tree, watching her,” 
Mac said, ‘and she caught a glimpse of me. 
She snarled just from force of habit, then she 
lay down and closed her eyes, as much as to 
say, ‘Oh, it’s you, is it? I reckon you don’t 
mean no harm.’ ” 

Then came the summer, and hot days when 
the woods were dry, when fire was an ever- 
present menace. Mac was on a fishing trip 
and had camped at the river’s edge. But he 
had wandered far into the woods, as was his 
custom, to drink at the little spring, to have a 
look at the wildcat family on the rocky ledge. 
The day was oppressively hot, and there was 
the smell of smoke in the air, for there had 
been forest fires not far away. The drowsiness 
of the heat crept upon him, and he slept there 
by the spring, in the cool grotto where the 
water trickled’ over the rock and down into 
the hollowed-out cup. He was awakened by 
the sinister crackle of flames licking along 
dried limbs and clambering up hemlock 


trunks. He leaped to his feet and stood 
dismayed. For all about him the woods were 
|}aflame. Fire was creeping like a glowing 


serpent over the dried leaves on the ground, 
sucking them in, reaching up to grasp at huckle- 
berry bushes and thorn trees. Sweeping up 
the trunks of pines and spruce trees, leaping 
from branch to branch, roaring in an abandon 
of destruction— 

The hot flames scorched his face, and the 


| smoke, driven in stifling hot eddies drove him 


back into the meager shelter of the grotto. 
He threw himself flat on the ground and buried 
his face in the coolness of the spring. He 





dashed the water over his body, trying to 
shield it from the falling sparks and flaming 
cinders blown by the wind. In the brief 
moments when he raised his face from the 
hollowed-out cup, trying to catch a breath of 
air for his aching lungs, he saw wild things of 
the woods rushing past him, utterly terror- 
stricken, blind with panic, crazed by pain. 
A rabbit leaped past him with brown fur that 
was singed by the flames. It stopped irreso- 
lutely, turned, and with the fierce roaring of 
the flames close before it, hopped back into 
the smoking underbrush. 

Two deer dashed past the grotto, their eyes 
wide with fright, straight into the burning 
woods, heading, as he knew, for the river, 
where there was safety. Bevies of bewildered 
partridges trooped past, cheeping plaintively, 
and at his very feet a little hermit thrush 
circled and fell with one wing burned off. It 


died, gasping there. 


ALL thought of escape left him, Mac said. 

The heat became more intolerable. Burn- 
ing brands fell on him, smoking, sizzling on his 
wet clothing, boring through to the skin. The 
smoke filled the air with a thick, gray haze, 
and his breath came in panting sobs. The 
only instinct left was to keep his face in the 
cool water, to draw his body as far into the 
grotto as he could. 

And then, as he lay face downward, he felt 
a heavy body cross his, and raising his head, 
he saw the lady wildcat. In her mouth she 
was carrying one of her cubs, and it was half 
dead from the smoke fumes. She herself was 
burned, and there was a long, raw scar across 
her shoulder where a blazing branch had 
fallen. Her eyes were glazed and almost un- 
seeing, and she staggered panting against the 
shelter of the rocky wall. 

“Then,” said Mac, “she looked at me— 
she knew me. And when I rose to my knees, 
having some sort of a thought that she was 
going to attack me, she dropped the cub right 
in front of me and stood there for just. an 
instant, looking me straight in the eye. It 
was as if she was asking me to mind the baby 
a minute while she went for the other one. 
And she did go for the other little fellow, away 
over on that stone ledge of hers—she walked 
out into the flames just as if they weren’t there 
—and she never came back.” 
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Held in Trust 


“That’s why, don’t you see, I can’t kill 
Jamie—he’s sort of a trust. She asked me to 
take care of him—and I just had to.” 

There was a long silence then. I could not 
speak, and even the Cap’n had turned his 
head away. The moonlight had crept softly 
down the sleeping trees, had clothed them in 
dim, silver light, and the white birches gleamed 
like sentinel spears. 

“Well,” said Mac at last in an uncertain 
voice—I think he was afraid that we would 
laugh at him—‘what do you think I ought to 
do? There’s the neighbors to consider, . of 
course, and some of these days he’s going to 
be so big that a wire cage won’t hold him.” 

“Td trust that it will come out all right,” 
Isaid, although my opinion had not been asked. 
“Something will surely happen; it must happen. 
Because you must never be sorry for having 
kept faith with the mother-heart of the wild- 
cat.” 

I spoke with unconscious pemeacy- For 
when Mac returned to the little village where 
he lived, Jamie was gone. Grief and loneliness 
for the master he loved had made his captivity 
unendurable and had given strength to his 
young body. One night he had thrown him- 
self against the wire enclosure, and it had | 
given way. The sleeping neighbors were | 
awakened by the crash. They heard a long | 
cry of triumph—then there was silence. Jamie 
had padded away into the wilderness, never | 


toreturn. And so the trust was kept inviolate. | 





Harmony in Furniture 
(Continued from page 35) 


common quality of line, or théy may, per-| 
haps, disclose points of similarity in more than 
one of the aforesaid particulars. 

When we speak of line we must understand 
that this term includes not only the form or 
shape of the particular piece of furniture under 
consideration, but also the direction taken by 
the principal lines of both its structure and 
decoration. Upon this direction depends the 
effect which the object produces upon the eye 
and, consequently, its individual emphasis, 
which we must take into account when we 
plan to arrange it in combination with other 
pieces of furniture. 

Lines are either straight or curving. When 
a piece of furniture displays straight lines in its 
structure, so that the eye receives the impres- 
sion of emphatic straightness, the sideboard, 
cabinet, or whatever it may be, is said to be 
rectilinear. On the other hand, when the lines 
are curving, it is said to be curvilinear, and its 
curvilinear emphasis depends upon the amount 
of curve its lines show. 

The accent or chief emphasis of a stanighe 
piece of furniture may be either vertical or 
horizontal. If the vertical lines are the more 
conspicuous, it will have vertical or perpendicu- 
lar accent and its height will be its most strik- 
ing proportion. If its horizontal lines are more 
pronounced, then it will have horizontal accent 
and its breadth or width will most impress us. 

The eye traverses a straight line more rapidly 
than it does a curved line and thus receives a 
complete impression more quickly from the 
straight line. Hence straight lines are more 
vigorous in their effect and convey a more 
direct, crisp, and incisive impression than do 
curving lines. 

Necessary as it is to understand the nature 
of the lines of single pieces of furniture, we 
must not stop there. We must go on and 
grasp the larger matter of completed composi- 
tion in which the pieces are combined. And 
in composition first of all we must avoid con- 
fusion of lines, because confusion of. lines 
causes much of the muddle we are trying to 
overcome. To avoid this, one set of lines 
should prevail. That is to say, either straight 
lines or curved lines must give the principal 
emphasis. And if straight lines carry the 
emphasis, then either the up-and-down, or 
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Luxeberry Enameled 


ike a beam of sunlight into a 

shaded corner is the effect 

of Luxeberry Enamel on dark 

woodwork. Its rich, deep, mel- 

low lustre transforms a depress- 
ing room intoacheery, 


inspiring one. 


JRE EBRRY BROMM 
VARNISHES 
“BNAMELS = STAIN 


OsTROMe WALKERVILLE, ONTARIO 
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If You loye Floris 
Read MySpeciti@) oy 


A Splendid Collection 48} 

Of: Eorly Spring Bulbs 
This is simply to introduce our wonderful stock 
of bulbs—just received from Holland—and to 
acquaint you with our service and high busi- 
ness standards. These bulbs are strictly first- 
gradestock, big, hardy. Butthey mustbe planted 
this Fall. Upon receipt of 48c—stampsor money 
order—I’ll send you by parcels post, prepaid, 
your choice ofoneof the following collections— 


1. Half dozen delicately fragrant hyacinths, or— 

2. One dozen lasting and brilliant red tulips, or— 

8. One dozen ever popular yellow dafiodils, or— 

4. One dozen dainty paper-white narcissus for - 
indoor decoration, or— 

5. Two dozen white crocuses that peep through 
the ground even before the snow is gone, or— 

6. A mixed assortment of each. 


Make your selection and order now. I've 

hundreds of other kinds, too. Also, fruit, shade 

and evergreen trees, and bush fruits. Priced 
remarkably low. Free catalogue. 


T. J. Dinsmore, President, 
The Progress Nurseries, 
3200 Peters Ave., Troy, Ohio 





Send No Mi Voney 


Stree , Pliable, palm grass or baskets. weil 
st when Can” be’ stones Ln oF, fine wor! . owns eee th 
a or used 


Set of 3 bags, 12, 4 

17-inch size sent for 

ay A? $1. 00. ‘ent, 
. Pay postman on more con 

cau cash with order. sfaction gua 


Thac Industrial ProductsCorp.,Dept. B, Trenton, N.J. 














WINDSOR CHAIR 


The Furniture of 
Early America 


VERY pieceof Leavens Colonial Fur- 


niture is a true example of the fur- 
niture of our forefathers. Itis distinguished by 
jts simple beauty, sturdy construction, and 
adaptability. It may be adopted as the general 
motif of an interior, or simply as a piece here 


and there. 
Leavens 
Colonial Furniture 


You select the examples you prefer and we 

carry out your wishes in the matter of finish— 

supplying you with unfinished pieces which may 

be finished or decorated to order. This service 

applies to our modern line as well as to the 
olonial Furniture. 


Write for Set No. 3 of illus- 
trations and Leavens stains. 


WILLIAM LEAVENS &/CO. we. 


32 CANAL STREET, 
BOSTON, MASS. 
——————E 
WORK 
NEEDLEWO) Books 
UIL' 
HARTEA WASHINGTON QUILTS 


ILT DESIGN BOOKS, each, - - - 25¢- 
QUILT BOOK, 3 PATTERNS, Special, 50c. 


nstract Begin: 5 
' New Ideas for Experts, 


t 


Each 

Table Scarfs, Cushions, - 33c. 

ins, Luncheon Sets, 33e. 

spreads 
ting and Braids, - < 

One Pundred Novelties, ej 
Door Panels an: rons, $c. [ 

30 Hardanger Embroidery, - 88¢. 


Any Four 33c. Books. $1. 


Wormesrom Z 


\d Yokes, 
terpieces, 
Hy work Bags, Etc., - jo 
Any Four 16c. Books, 50c. 
BEADWORK LOOMS, 85c. 
18 Books, Value $3.97, for $3.00 C.O.D. PRICES TO DEALERS. 


ST LOUIS FANCYWORK CO.; Dept. 101, St.Louis, Mo. 


Only birds rightly nourished sing bril- 
liantly always. 
Max Geisler’s Roller Seed and Maizena Biscuit 
*The Scientifically Balanced Food”’ 
vitalizes throat muscles: develops health Silvery 
clear song results Notan ordinary seed. 
Mrs. I. BE, Emmons, Yakima, Washing- 
ton: ‘‘My bird, silent five years,. sings 
daily now after using your food.’”’ 
AT ALL DRUGGISTS or direct parcel post- 
paid. Rollers Seed and sample box Maizena 
Biscuit 35¢ - Valuable Book Free for drug: 
gist’s name not handling. é 
Max Geisler Bird Co. Dept. S 27 Omaha, Neb.,or 28 Cooper Sq.,N.Y¥. City 


Dealers in Birds and Pets—35 years in business “Illus. catalog free. 
LS 


Ensel 


S.No Paste NEEDED 
fy 
to mount a’ hedok pleteres. 


P os cards, tppings in albums. Ma 
quare, Round Ore |. Fancy and Heart of black 


ray, sepia, and red gummed paper. Slip them 
on corners of pictures, then wet and stick. 
Easy-Artistic. No muss, no fuss. At photo supp! 
drug and bigs oy 5 mores, Aqoept we euetnctes: there is noth- 
ing as good. 10c¢ brings full pkg. a samples from 
Engel Mig. Cow Devt. 32L, 4711 NW. Clark Street, Chicago 


) vertical lines, or else the crosswise or horizon- 
tal lines should somewhat predominate so 
| that there shall be a definite emphasis one 
way or the other. q 
Some buildings are so designed that their 
| principal lines carry the eye involuntarily 
| upward. These buildings have vertical accent 
| The principal lines of other buildings naturally 
| carry the eye horizontally along their length. 
These buildings have horizontal accent. The | 
same principle applies to furniture. The 
| prevalence of one set of lines does not mean 
that lines of a different character are excluded, 
but only that they are subordinated to those 
lines that give the main emphasis. 


Harmony Through Composition 
In applying this principle to the composition 
| of a room we first decide upon the straight or 
curving accent of the individual pieces, and | 
then try to arrange them—regardless of their | 
| different styles or periods—so that the em- | 
| phasis of their lines may be in accord and | 
| contribute to a coherent and harmonious result. | 
| Even though the separate pieces of furniture | 
may be of widely different styles, it is not | 
| very difficult to compose a room satisfactorily 
|if those pieces, or the greater number of | 
| them, are straight-lined in their accent, be- | 
| cause this one common quality gives a bond | 
of unity to work on in ordering the scheme. | 
If the room is not overcrowded—and no room 
ought ever to be overcrowded with furniture— 
it can be made to have an aspect of clear-cut | 
| decision. It requires more tact to bring into | 
| the composition with happy result one or more | 
| curving units, but it can be done. Sometimes | 
| the curving note, by force of contrast, may 
| serve to emphasize the otherwise rectilinear or | 
straight-lined quality of a composition. Or a} 
| piece of furniture in which neither the straight | 
nor curving qualities are strongly mame 
may be employed in a neutral capacity. 

Again, it is well to remember that vacant | 
spaces between units or groups have a neutral- 
izing effect, and that distance often serves to 
compose disagreements. Using curving pieces | 
| alone, it is not necessarily difficult to arrange | 
a composition without troublesome conflicts, 
but such a composition is apt to be insipid 
and spineless. This is one reason for the 
perplexities often caused by a collection of 
Victorian furniture, which was so generally full 
of curves. It is always advisable to have a 
certain amount of the vigorous, straight-lined 
element to act as a balancing factor and 
anchor. 

While noting the effects of line in the com- 
position of rooms, we should remember the 
result produced by repeating lines of the same 
character. To illustrate, vertically striped 
walls will make a room look higher than it 
really is because the repeated perpendicular 
emphasis carries the eye upward all the time; 
repeated horizontal lines—chair rail, picture 
molding, frieze, and the like—for the same 
reason make the ceiling seem lower and the 
walls longer than is actually the case. A 
| similar effect of repeated lines is exerted by | 
| pieces of furniture, though not to the same 
| pronounced extent. 











Harmony Through Color 


Color is the next important factor that | 
helps in overcoming conflicts of composition. 
It is necessary to caution the reader at the 
outset, however, that while color is a valuable | 

| aid, it can not be expected to do everything. | 
| It has its limitations, which we must recognize. 
| It must be used in conjunction with line, pat- 
tern, and scale if really good results are to be 
attained in reconciling conflicts. 
| First of all, remember that harmony or 
| agreement in color management comes both 
| from analogy or likeness, and from contrast or 
| utter unlikeness. By carefully manipulating 
| the color harmony in upholstery and hangings, | 
a discordant assemblage of furniture can often | 
| be fairly well pulled together, but that phase 
| of the subject will be dealt with later. Here 
| we must consider color in movable furniture 
| exclusive of the upholstery, which may more 
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How you, yourself, can achieve 
Lamp Shade Effects that are 
professional in every detail 


Beautiful Lamp Shades 
at Half the Cost 


Your own handiwork, and every 
shade a real achievement, through 
Newco Art “All in an Envelope.” 


The Master Designer’s Envelope of 
materials, the same as go to the pro- 
fessional shade maker, with simple 
and complete: instruction chart. 


All materials are matched for color 
harmony and cut to exact size, ready 

to assemble and sew together. Exclu- 
sive designs for boudoir, floor and | | 
table lamps, and candelabra. 


“All in an Eneelope” 


At department stores, art shops, 
electrical shops, and wherever high 
rade lighting fixtures are sold. 
lates of designs mailed on re- 
quest; mention dealer’s name, 


Bernard W. Cowen Corp., 
New York 
Maker of Decorative Novelties 
to America’s Best Stores 


Newco § 


ART 
LAMP SHADES , 


z He ig 
eet 


ead tants ogame 


‘an Eqvelope! 


to -fellow 


Krafe 


JEWELRY 


Quality jewelry for little fo ——— 

daintily boxed with gift card. Made sewers ano 
in solid gold and sterling silver cuAoees = * 
See it at your jewelers. If - nines: :- 
he hasnt genuine Kiddie Kraft  ssnovoeas 


jewelry write to - ee 


COPLEY CRAFT CHRISTMAS CARDS 


Hand-colored, sent on approval. An individual line, 
known both for beauty of its hand-coloring and for its 


distinetive verses. Special rates to Gift Shops. 


Per- 


sonal mail orders attended to. Write early for samples. 
Jessiz H. McNicoL, 18 Huntington Ave., Coston, Mass. 


In using advertisements see page 4 
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Bissell’s Play Size Sweeper 
Three models, Bonn quarter ar paca hn Arama 
in some sections—at dealers 


Good for 12 Years 


The average life of a Bissell is easily 
that long—based on millions used. 
See if any other sweeper can equal 
that record, or come near it. Then 
decide on your sweeper. 

The ready-to-use, light and smooth- 
running Bissell has been the best 
friend of three generations of house- 
wives. No other sweeper can sur- 
pass the world’s most widely used 
carpet sweeper. 

It alone has the famous “Cyco” 
principle, which automatically takes 
up the wear of the brush and other 
parts, making it alwaysdo good work. 


* BISSELL’S 


(“Cyco” Ball Bearing) 


Carpet Sweeper 
Now priced as low as $5—-slightly higher in 
West and Canada—at most good furniture, 
hardware, carpet, housefurnishing and de- 
partment stores, 
BISSELL CARPET SWEEPER CO. 
218 Erie St., Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Oldest and Largest Sweeper Makers 


Your Nam@ ox 


200Sheets 100 Envelgpes 


>} [NDIVIDUALIZE your —be 
different while adding a ive 

touch to your eenvespandsnes with your 

mame and address neatly printed in rich 


biue on 200 sheets and 1 So 
for $1.00 (west of Denver $1.10) — the 
usual value ever or pere 


Kid finish bond peper—Elite style envelopes— 

the newest thing—sheets 5 1-4x9 1-2. envelopes 

Rage 3 Pe rs: white, blue, canary or on 
‘of men same price, same graac but 

Club shape Seretipes and sheets 6 1. ix6 3-4— 

very smart. 

Soccity color fasted writing your name and 
dress plainly, Send a dol bill today. 


HOOSIER PAPER CO., Dept. G, Marion, Ind. 


~~ 66Thavre Ming’? What a satisfaction it is 
That s Mine to get your own things 

4 back from the laundry. Avoid confusion 
and loss by marking each piece with 


Br) PAYSON? ars 
2. toeenK 


S It will not run, fade or wash out. ‘Put on 
\ 


3 3% 
on ‘ 
or ‘sent postpaid for 30c. 
PAYSON’S INDELIBLE INK CO., 226 HenshawAve., Northampton, Mass. 


J with a common pen. At stores everywhere 


Harmony in Furniture 


easily be replaced than cabinetwork or the 
framework of chairs and sofas. 

To illustrate the principle of color harmony 
applied to the woodwork of furniture, take the 
following instances of combination:— (1) a 
Sheraton mahogany table and a painted cab- 
inet or chest; (2) a Queen Anne walnut 
secretary-bookcase, or a William and Mary 
walnut highboy, and a mahogany Chippendale 
chair; (3) a Jacobean oak chest, or a Jacobean 
oak dresser, and a Queen Anne walnut table; 
(4) a modern painted ash, maple, or birch 
chiffonier, and a Hepplewhite mahogany table. 
The pieces in (1) can go together because there 
is harmony by contrast. In (2) they can go 
together if the mahogany chair is its natural 
color—that is, not stained a reddish tone— 
when there is sufficient similarity of color to 
give harmony by analogy. If the mahogany 
is of a reddish cast, there is not enough likeness 
for harmony and too much likeness for suc- 
cessful contrast. To have harmony by analogy 
it is not necessary for the color to match; it is 
necessary for the pieces to have the same 
fundamental quality of hue. In (3) if the 
oak is its natural color, or is only darkened by 
tiling and waxing, there is enough similarity 
for harmony by analogy. It is useless to con- 
sider so-called “golden oak” until the ugly, 
toffee-colored finish has been removed and the 
wood allowed to show its true character. In 
(4) there is harmony by contrast. One strong 
point in favor of painted furniture is the ease 
with which harmony by either contrast or 
similarity can be secured. This applies to 
wicker pieces as well as to wooden objects. 

In dealing with pattern, textiles inevitably 
come before us. We shall just now regard the 

attern of textiles, however, only in so far as 
it directly affects furniture arrangement. If 
a certain furniture combination of mixed lines 
is conspicuously wanting in definite emphasis, 
the characterless effect may be improved, if 
not indeed wholly remedied, by employing 
hangings and, if necessary, upholstery also, 
with the right sort of pattern to supply the 
deficiency. If there is a lack of straight-lined 
accent, for instance, a striped fabric will help 
to stiffen up the composition and give it more 
force of character. If the straight accent is too 
strong and needs toning down, much can be 
done by introducing a fabric with curving 
figure or with a pattern in which the accent is 
neutralized. 


Harmony Through Scale 

Scale is the comparative relation between 
pieces of furniture with reference to their size 
or bulk, and the dimensions of the different 
parts or details of which they are composed. 
Scale is a most important factor in creating 
satisfactory furniture arrangements, and yet 
it is frequently altogether overlooked, of course 
with unfortunate results. Imagine, for 
example, a heavy, Victorian, black walnut 
sideboard or cabinet, with emphatically robust 
members and details, in close proximity to a 
delicately proportioned Sheraton table with 
slender, reeded legs! Although both might 
be straight-lined in accent, the association 
would be plainly incongruous and would make 
the one piece appear heavier and bulkier than 
it really was and the other more fragile. This 
instance shows how necessary it is to keep 


such things apart, and how important it is, | 
in forming a composition, to employ pieces of | 
corresponding scale, quite apart from whatever | 


other points they share in common. 


There will be cases, of course, in which the 


application of the foregoing principles will not 
prove a complete remedy for furniture con- 
flicts. But every case, no matter how diverse 
the origins of the various pieces of furniture, 
can be greatly helped, and it will not seldom 


happen that a total and pleasing regeneration | 


can be effected. 
NOTE: When writing us [% advice about 
your home, please send @ kodak picture or 
photograph of your house so that our sugges- 
tions may be consistent and in harmony. 
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Three Winter Hats 


(Continued from page 49) 

ends together with long stitches as shown in 

Fig. 1, Cut top of crown of willow or cape 

net, Fig. b. Gather edge with short stitch and 

sew to No. 1 as indicated in Fig. 2. Wire lower 
edge of band as in Fig. 2. Cut brim of cape 
net, Fig. a, and sew together as in Fig. 5, then 

wire outer edge, Fig. 5. 

To cover frame, cut strip of material as 
shown in Fig. 3, and a piece the same size as 
the top crown. Then sew together as shown 
in Fig. 3. Finish at left edge with slip stitch 
as in Fig. 4. Cut a bias strip of material 
measuring 114% in. wide and 34) in. long 
through the center, being sure this is-a true 
bias. Stretch over brim as shown in Fig. 6, and 
finish at back with a slip stitch as shown in 
Fig. 7. Join the crown to the brim from the 
inside by means of a slip stitch as shown in 

| Fig. 7. This crown is set down on the brim 
| about 1}4 in. as indicated by dashes on Fig, a. 

Soft folds are made in the sides of the crown 
by means of a long and short stitch. A feather 
pompon which may be purchased at any shop 
selling trimming for hats, is tacked at the point 
where the crown is finished. The lining (Fig. 8) 
is made in the same way as the crown, Fig. 3. 
Lining is shown in Fig. 8, as it appears before 
tacking into crown. j 

The Child’s Hat 

If your little girl is between the ages of 
seven and ten years, the hatshown will be very 
becoming and practical. It may be made of 
black velvet and any soft material. 

The materials necessary for the child’s hat 
illustrated are 14 yd. buckram and 4 yd 
willow or cape net, one piece of cotton wire, 
14%yd., 18-inch material cut on bias at one 
end, or 14% yd. material 1 yd. wide cut 
straight, 6 yd. small cable cord, 2 yd. gros- 
grain ribbon 1/4 in. wide, 1% yd. chenille 
braid 114 in. wide, 14 yd. lining material. 

Cut the crown of the buckram as indicated, 
Fig. c. Sew ends together with long stitch as 
in Fig. 1. Cut top of the crown of willow or 
cape net like Fig. Gather with short stitch 
and sew to top of side crown (Fig. 1) as seen 
in Fig. 2. Wire the lower edge of the crown 
as seen in Fig. 2. Sew the buckram brim, cut 
like Fig. a, together at the back with long 
stitch as shown in Fig. 5. Wire the outer edge as 
in Fig. 5. Cut bias strips of velvet. Sew the strips 
together and sew cable cord at the edge as in 
Fig. 3. Gather the other edge and leave a 
loose thread to draw as needed—Fig. 4 shows 
the velvet covering as sewed on the crown. 
Begin at the middle of the top, each row of 
velvet extending slightly under the edge of the 
preceding row. 

To cover the brim, pin the velvet facing to 
the frame and macth out all the wrinkles. 
Then sew as in Fig. 6. Pin on top and proceed 
as with facing. Bind the outer edge with 
chenille braid as in Fig. 7. Tack the crown to 
the brim in six or eight places using a long 
stitch on the inside of the crown. Tack gros- 
grain ribbon around the crown and finish it at 
back with bow (Fig. 9) and streamers as shown 
in Fig. 8. For lining Figs. 10 and 11 use taffeta, 
china silk, or silk mull. 

Always be sure to secure the correct head 
measurements and fit the side crown well. 


MATERNITY 


i] Corsets, Layettes and Presses. 


h Comfort, support, protection to 
mother and child, normal appearance. 
Exclusive adjustment. Mail orders 
satisfactory. Write for Booklet No. 7, 
sent free in plain sealed envelope. 

BERTHE MAY, 10 East 46th St., New Y 





Prices from the Silk City direct 
to you. Writeat once for Samples. 


| ARTCRAFT SILK CO., Paterson, N. J: 


| (RIFT FROM Loom To. WEARER 
The latest Style Silks at Factory 
SILKS 
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GIFTS 


Heisey @ Glassware 
conveys the greetings of 
a season in a manner 
that wins instant and 
lasting appreciation. 

Heisey ¢) Glassware is 
always an expressive 
and intimate token of 
esteem. 

Look for the Heisey 
mark on every piece. It 
is the mark of the genu- 
ine and your warrant of 
excellence. 


A. H. HEISEY & CO. 
Dept. G-30 Newark, Ohio 
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MOST DELIGHTFUL CHRISTMAS GIFis > 
Name in Gold Pencil Sets for Children 


No, 3 —Three Pencils with your NAME in Gold—Holly Box, 40cts. 
No. 35L-—Three Pencils and LEATHER CASE—Name in Gold 60cts. 


Batuty nan 


Ne, S4L—“COIN POCKET” School Set—Green or Purple Leather 
Five Pencils, Penholder—also NAME onCase $1.50 
All Pencils in Sets 

have colors assorted, 
long gilt tips, red 
erasersand are 
MADE of fine cedar ¥& 
Wood and superior 
quality lead by 

EBERHARD FABER. aes ae 


Order by number—Send check, Money Order or U.S. Postage. 


F. 0. BALLARD PENCIL CO. 


250 West 54th St., N. Y. City 


60INTO BUSINESS :=xe=72! 


Factory’’ every- 


— ids Fee opperranity a timed. ith women, 
iy Booklet Don’t het mer or ff 1 
WEAILAYER RAGSDALE'Srewer on” Ease GhAwaR. 





; Special Trial Offer: Any size Kodak film de- 
wey veloped for be; prints 2c each. Over-night serv- 


ice. Expert 
© Company, Va. 


Preparing for an 


Education 
(Continued from page 21) 


in extra-curriculum activities, foremost in which 
are school athletics. Is it any wonder that this | 
all-devouring interest in athletics, taking thus | 
its inception in the formative years of ado- 
lescence, grows into a Frankenstein in college 
days? The problem of college athletics, which 
is weighing heavy upon college residents to- | 
day, owes much of its force to the sterility of | 
the educational program in the secondary 
schools. Thus, again, do the lower schools 
get their revenge upon the college. 

Why do our children not take their secondary 
education more seriously? The following in- 
cident will throw light upon the question. A 
son of a friend of mine, home for the Easter 
holidays, was sent to me for coaching in Latin. 
His mother had consulted me anxiously about 
his work, complaining of his low standing in his 
courses. As he comes from brilliant parents 
and grandparents, his scholastic failure was 
rather puzzling. It was all the more puzzling 
because he showed his real mental caliber by 
the kind of books he brought out with him to 
read on the car. Thayer’s “Life of Cavour” 
was one of them. Why should a boy who reads 





Thayer’s “Life of Cavour” for pleasure be 
such a poor student? The puzzle was soon 
solved. I asked him what studies he was 
taking. 
Latin, English, and French—all abstract sub- 
jects, all subjects having no connection with 
life. What an intellectual program to a 


He told me. Algebra, geometry, 


a gifted seventeen-year-old boy, at a time when 
the greatest war known to man was waging; 
when invention and progress ih arts of living 
were going on apace; in a world full of fasci- 
nating facts and happenings! Is it any wonder 
his interest lagged? 


A Case in Fact 


Another boy of nineteen, part heir to a great 
metropolitan newspaper, failed to get into| 
Princeton because of low marks in Latin and | 
geometry. In order to enter he must take a} 
year’s work in these subjects; not an inspiring 
prospect for a boy who during the summer 
vacations was already reporting for his own 
paper and rubbing elbows with the world. 
His parents wished him very much to enter 
college, but his decision was made to the con- 
trary. He abandoned education and took up 
his career in his own newspaper. A pity to 
drop education at this age!—especially so in 
the case of a youth with such a career ahead of 
him. Why could he not have had enough 
foresight and patience and will power to finish 
his preparation for college, you will say? 
That is just the point. He had got tired of 
preparing for an education. Had he only been 
given an education during these eager years, 
instead of a preparation for education, I am 
sure he would not so soon have abandoned the 
road to knowledge. 

Imagine for him a course in sociology based 
largely on research work in his own city; in 
civics and government with a study of Con- 
gress at its work; in modern history with all 
its subtle, live problems; a course in English 
composition which should consist largely in the 
cooperation of his teacher with the demands of 
the newspaper world. But no, it was Latin 
and French and algebra and geometry and 
ancient history and book English for him, a 
course preparing him for college, where his 
real education was hypothecated. But alas, 
instead of finishing his preparation, his prep- 
aration finished him. 

Not only does our secondary education err 
in its curriculum, but also, as I have stated, in 
itsmethods, due to the pressure of the collegiate 

emands. These demands create the standard 
of value for the secondary school. Every 

rivate school knows that it is ultimately 
judged by the percentage of college entrances 
it makes. Of course every public school is so 
judged, too, but for the private school it is a 
question of actual survival. Therefore, as the 


interior trim 


For staircases— 


of course — it’s one of the hardest of hard- 
woods. And it is ideal in its ability to 
take and hold high finish enamel. 


For floors— 


baseboards — mouldings — window frames 
—doors—all interior trim, there is nothin 
that excels and few woods that equa 
birch. And birch is reasonably priced. 


For furniture— 


well, if you will look Gace the best 
furniture stores ,you will find many of 
their finest “‘sets’”” made of birch — first, 
because it is —_ and second, because 
= is capable of finishing in such a variety 
of beautiful effects. 


If you are thinking of building, furnish- 
ing or remodeling a home, you should 
have the birch book that tells you all 
about birch advantages. We will send 
it FREE. It awaits your request. 


THE BIRCH MANUFACTURERS 
206 F. R. A. Building, Oshkosh, Wis. 
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Four- 


Feature 
Sock 


Elasticcuff—makesthe sock 
easy to put on—helps the 
ankle fit snugly and neatly. 


Full-ribbed leg and foot 
Always stays shapely and 
attractive, 


Generous leg-length. Helps 
oe, were to do its work 
well. 


grams feet. No tight toes; 
no baggv heels. 


The 
Proud 
Product 
of 
American 
Home 
Industry 


ALL WOOL SOCKS 


There’s.cosy warmth and comfort 
in Olde. Tyme All Wool Socks. 
They..are made by hand on the 
Auto Knitter from the finest, pure 
worsted yarn. And their shape- 
retaining qualities, generous 
length, perfect fitting softness 
and Jong wear make them ideal 
for golf, hiking or business wear. 


In popular heather mixtures and 
plain colors. On sale at more 
than 9,000 men's stores. 


THE AUTO KNITTER HOSIERY CO., Inc. 
Buffalo, N. Y. 


As 4 girl, Mother’s box of Lablache 


fascinated and tempted me. Itsdaintily 
fragrant powder cooled me and refreshed my skin. 


Now in grown-up years, * 
Lablache is still my 
choice for its purity, 
softness and cling- 
ing quality. 

Refuse Substitutes 


They may be danger- 
. Flesh, White, 
ny p plain we po CS 
OX. 0} or 
mail. Over two million 
boxes sod annually. 
Send 10c for a 
sample box. 


BEN. LEVY CO. 





SHORT-STORY WRITING 
A course of forty lessons in the history, form, 
structure, and writing of the Short-Story taught by 
Dr.J.Berg Esenwein.for years Editor of Lippincott’s, 
150-page catalogue free. Please address 
THE HOME CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 
ein Dept. 67 Springfield, Mass. 
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Preparing for an 
Education 


end of the junior and senior years approach, 
teachers and pupils are in a fever of activity 
preparing desperately for the preliminary and 
final college entrance examinations. Pupils are 
anxious, because by now they have some reali- 
zation of the need for study, some sense of re- 
sponsibility in order to meet successfully the 
test before them. Teachers are anxious, be- 
cause their professional standing is at stake. 

So, after two or three months of intensive 
work, largely on sample college examinations 
of past years, in a hulla-balloo of mental sweat 
and agony come to an end the four years 
which we call secondary education. No time 
here for thought, for intellectual maturing, 
for such ripe attitude of mind and heart and 
soul as should characterize the closing days 
of one great educational epoch. Only exertion 
and sweat and mental agony. 

It is not only in these closing years of 
secondary education, however, that false values 
are set up. The grip of the college reaches 


| down even to the first year of secondary work. 


Always the standard is, whether the boy or girl 
is adequately advanced, for that particular 
year, toward the goal of college entrance. 
This often inhibits real education. For 
example, in a freshman class in English which 
I taught in a leading private preparatory 
school for boys, there were two boys who 
for maturity of thought and real creativeness 
stood first in the class. Yet their written 
work was so poor in spelling and sentence 
formation that I was compelled monthly 
to give them the lowest marks in the class. 
I could only mark by college standards. For 
were these boys to be passed by me, and so be 
sent on up the line to fail lamentably on the 


| fatal day, it would reflect upon the school’s 


judgment and upon my own. 

I could and did, however, encourage the 
spirits of these boys. I explained to them 
why I was obliged to mark them low, although 
my own judgment of their work was different. 
I urged them to acquire respectability in the 
use of English, and tried to make them see the 
need of such respectability in meeting the 
demands of the world. Moreover, I gave 
now and then a lesson which allowed me to 
reverse evaluations——as when I announced 
a contest in original poetry, promising a 
book as a prize for the best poem. The lad 
who was lowest in the class won the prize, 
with an adorable little poem comparing the 
shadows of the mountains at sunset to witches’ 
fingers stealing out over the sunlit meadows. 
It was a poem beautiful in thought, in rhythm, 
and in expression. It revealed the delicate, 
sensitive, poetic soul of its creator. I wish 
I had kept and framed the poem with an 
average theme of this same boy, as an exhibit 
and a problem in secondary education, 


The Cramming School 
The reductio ad absurdum of the preparatory 


school is the so-called cramming school, which | 


makes its success from the careful study of 


examinations extending over many years, and | 


prepares its pupils very carefully in those parts 


|of the subject which seem likely to be given 


in the coming examination. This analysis 
For instance, if in geometry a 
certain theorem has been given frequently 
in the last five years, it will probably not be 
given this year because the examiners will 
think it will be too well known; or it may be 
given because the examiners are fond of it. 
In several subjects there is a distinct limit to 


the number of major questions that can be. 


asked. By a study of the past examination 
papers of a particular college, one aseertains 
the questions which are the particular pre- 
deliction of that examiner. If some of these 
questions have not occurred for two years, 
they are likely to occur this coming year; on 
the other hand, the majority of questions 
which occurred the year just past will not 
appear this coming year. 
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AUTOMATIC 
ONTROL 


“The Conven- 
ience of Comfort,” 
read it through, then 
at home discuss the 
advantages of auto- 
matic heat control. 
Its comfort, con- 
venience and economy will 
convince you it is true wisdom to 
install the “Minneapolis” Heat Reg. 
ulator at once. Keeps the temper. 
ature uniform. Lowers the tem- 
perature at night, raises it in early 
morning. Automatically! Burns 
the fuel evenly, utilizes all the 
heat, wastes none. Saves its cost. 
Dependable. Half a million in use. 
Write for free booklet today. 


*{fINNEAPOLIS 


Hear REGULATOR Co. 


2764 Fourth Ave. So., Minneapolis, Minn, 
Service Branches in Twenty Principal Cities 


You Can Make at Home 


Parchment Shades and Lamps 
Interesting Profitable 


Parchment Shades, Lamps, 
and Shields in artistic designs 
are the newest vogue. Save 
% usual price by getting our 
Shades and Lamps flat, de- 
signed ready for coloring. 
Full directions for making; 
so simple anyone can doit. 
Free Catalog shows 300 in- 
teresting shapes, sizes and designs. If you . 
are interested in studying color harmony, 
unusual methods of treatment, effective 4 
combinations, send 15c for ‘‘Instrue- 
tions Parchment Shade Painting and 
Making’’—includes complete direc- 
tions for painting and setting up 
shades. Sent free with every paint- 
ing outfit. 


CHINA PAINTERS 


The latest of everything in china— 
Saving from 10 to 40 per cent. We 
are America’s largest white china \g 
importers and sell direct to users. 
Send for Free Catalog No. 53G 
_THAYER & CHANDLER, 913West Van Buren St., CHICAGO 


IKS JUNIOR 
‘HOME MAGAZINE 


r* A 
xF 
The Children’s Publication 
You Have Heard About 
that directs the normal activities of child- 
hood through delightful play, games and 
stories. Keeps little hands busy; moulds 
plastic minds, Educates in the disguise 
play. 15 of its 48 pages devoted to cut-outs 
and patterns of things to make. Health hab- 
its, manners, history and nature taught 
through stories. Published monthly. $. 
ayear. Sample copy free on request. 
THE D. C. KREIDLER CO. 
908 So. Michigan Avenue Chicago, Ill. 


Children Love It 
EARN MONEY AT HOME 


By coloring and selling our line of black and white -— 
ing Cards and Folders, Beautiful designs—F ascinatne 
work—Big profits. Our 1922 Christmas and everyday 

is in stock, Our illus. catalog ‘‘Pleasant Pages’’ gives o 
information. It’s free. Or send $1.00 for sample box 
cards and folders, when colored will retail for $4.50. 


LITTLE ART SHOP, Inc., 602 F St., N. W.. Washington, D.C 





Butcher's 


BOSTON “ POLISH 


LIQUID 
RD 
OR AX FINISH OR PASTE 


When Home 
Is Best 


with their long evenings—are here. Beauiiful 
interiors now saree cialcharm. The natural beau- 
ties of work, Furniture, Floors, Linoleums are 
intensified by the Polish with the lasting deep, 
velvety lustre so modish, so restful to the senses. 
Does not catch dust; easy to apply. A pound covers 


re feet. 

— Look for the star on the 
orange label. Send 25c 
for generous trial can of 
Butcher's Boston Polish, 
should your dealer not 
carry Butcher's standard 
products. 


Send for This New 
Illustrated Book af 
Home Interiors, F RE. 


The Butcher 
Polish Co. 
Mfrs. for 40 years. 
BOSTON, MASS. 


Hand-Made Slip 

No. 472 Hand-madé dress of 
nainsook. Six rows of thorn- 
stitching and French dots in 
front. Both sides are tucked. 
Entre deux and lace on neck 
and sleeves. Infants’ to 1 yr. 
Postpaid $1.90. 

No. 4602—Special Value (not 
illustrated) Wool Cashmere coat. 
Collar and cuffs daintily hand 
scalloped. Interlined and lined 
with sateen. Postpaid $5.95. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. 


DeAs, Hand Made 


Infants Wear 


* Everything for little tots and the nurs- 
» ery too. Low in price. Beautifully made 
by French needleworkers. Layettes (35 
piece) $15 up. Infants’ Hand-made Slips 
(eee 98c_ up. Money back if not satisfied. Ask 
~ for Fall Catalog. Also special Xmas folder. 
Sy 
r 


DE LIS, Dept. A-11, New Orleans, La. 


Bea Nurse | 


iia Learn in spare time athome 
Ta Earn $30—$35 a week 
q ery woman should learn. We 
train Beginners,Practical Nurses, 
Mothers and Religious Workers 
by our Fascinating Home-study 

lethod.Leading ChicagoSystem. 
Endorsed by physicians. Estab 
lished 22 years. 

Earn while learning 
“ If you are over 18 and under 55 
lustrated 


| of aze write for fl 
and 32 Semple Lesson with 
Become Independent tee and PREE NURSES BOUT . 


Chicago School of Nursing, Dept-5811,421 Ashland Blvd.Chieago 


Have Birds This Winter 


Put up our winter feeding 
devices near your house, 
$1.00, $7.00, etc., resident 
birds will stay with you. 
Write for free circular, 
JACOBS BIRD-HOUSE 
AND MFG. CO. 
Waynesburg, Pennsylvania 





First Street, 


Thus the aim in a cramming school is not 
primarily to teach all of a subject thoroughly 
to their pupils, for to attempt to do that 
| would be to risk losing all in the case of the 
average poor student of a cramming school; 
but rather, after covering the subject once, 
to pick out a repertoire of leading questions 
and drill the pupils thoroughly on these, until 
they can answer with their eyes shut or stand- 
ing on their heads. The chances are ten to one 
that a pupil so prepared will slip through the 
examination. He may find some questions 
there for which the cramming school has not 
successfully prepared him; but if he answers 
well the questions with which he is familiar, he 
will probably pass. 

It is a great game—a gamble, you might 
say. It resembles poker in some aspects, the 
famous shell game in others. It is an absorb- 
ing game in which preparatory teachers, college 
aspirants, and college examiners all take part. 





The Examiner’s Part in the Game 


What part does the college examiner take 
in the gamble? Why, he has to scratch his 
brains to think up questions that are not 
| already too well known and expected. He 
must not for the life of him make up a paper 
which is too easily anticipated by his oppo- 
nents. Therefore he is frequently forced to 
resort to strange and recondite questions. 
They are not fair questions, in a way, be- 





cause they are so picayune that the best | 


prepared scholar could hardly be familiar 
with the answers. But the examiner justifies 
them on the ground that other questions in 
the examination will prove over easy. 

It is a great American game. I know 
something of it, for I have played at it as 
student, as preparatory teacher, and as college 
examiner. But I do not claim to be an expert 
at it. If I were, and desired above everything 
else a fine income, I would establish an. army 
and navy prep school, or a college cramming 
school. In this direction lies the best finan- 
| cial returns in the educational world. 

The gifted head of such a cramming school 


| connected unofficially with one of our great | 


universities receives an income from his 


educational work greater than that of the | 


president of the university. In fact, a genera- 
tion of this work has put him in the millionaire 
class. He could very comfortably retire, but 
the game has too strong a hold upon him. 
His happiest moments are in the class room, 
preparing his followers how to sap and under- 
mine the grim walls of that antique institu- 
tion of learning which faces his class-room 
windows. 

Could our friend Professor Albert Feuil- 
lerat of France visit one of these cramming 
schools, he would understand why these 
young men, when they come to college, do not 
think. They have never had, in all their 
educational process, time to think. This 
answer was actually made me by a senior in a 
famous institution with which I was once 
connected, upon endeavoring to lead him 
into ratiocination. 

It is true, that the American ability does 
not lie along the line of abstract thinking. 
In this respect we are children. That this 
is due to lack of interest, rather than to lack 
of mental power, is evidenced by the very 
keen thinking that we do in practical affairs, 


equal if not superior to the world’s best. | 
Whatever opportunity therefore inheres, in the | 


educative process, for training how to think, 
should not be wasted. It is a pity that the 
higher institutions of learning, the colleges and 
universities, instead of aiding the secondary 
schools toward this much desired end, should 
actually inhibit any tendency toward thought 
by the stultifying nature of the pressure 
already described, which they exert upon 
the lower schools. 


Since no criticism should, to my mind, be | 


presented without an accompanying suggestion 
of remedy, one may point, in this latter 
respect, to the praiseworthy efforts of the 
college examining board to broaden the nature 
of college entrance examinations, a tendency, 
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The handsome, velvety texture of 


CROMPTON 
All-Weather 


CORDUROY 


is ideal to set off the jaunty, 
modish styles that delight every 
boy. In it your boy will always 
look his best. And, too, it has 
the ‘strength and resistance to 
withstand the hardest wear. 

For real clothing value, ask at 
representative clothing stores for 
boys’ suits made of Crompton 
“All-Weather” Corduroy. 


Ask Your 
Clothing 
Dealer 


For our free 
booklet, “The 
Economy of 
Corduroy.” If 
he hasn’t it, 
write us for a 


copy. 


4ll-Weather 


TT) 47 GT j 
Ask your clothing j 


CORDUROY } | 
salesman to show you 


Td A Hn 
the “All-Weather” ii 


test. It plainly shows the remarkable water resist- 
ance of our exclusive “All-Weather” feature.. Look 
for this label on the inner pocket. 


CROMPTON-RICHMOND CO., Inc. 
49 East 3l1st St., New York City 


Large Broad Wide Tabk 
Top — Removable Giass 
Service Tray — Double 
brawer—Double 
Handles — Large Deep 
Undersbelves — **Scien- 
tifieally Silent” —Rubber 
Tired Swivel Wheels. 





ee of action, and 
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fT SERVES YOUR HOME 
@ SAVES YOUR TIME 





Clark’s 3rd Cruise, January 23, 1923 


ROUND THE WORLD 
**EMPRESS of FRANCE” 18481 Gross Tons 
4 MONTHS CRUISE, $1000 and up 
Including Hotels, Fees, Drives, Guides, etc. 
Clark Originated Round the World Cruises 
Clark’s 19th Cruise, February 3, 1923 
me MEDITERRANEAN 
“EMPRESS of SCOTLAND”’ 25000 Gross Tons 
65 DAYS CRUISE, $600 and up 
Frank C. Clark Times Building, New York 
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Sani-Flush removes the cause of 
odors from the closet bowl by thor- 


oughly removing incrustations from 


both the bowl and hidden trap. 


It removes stains, rust marks and 
other discolorations, keeping the 
closet bowl as bright and clean as 
new, every day in the year. 

Sani-Flush is made only to clean 
closet bowls. It does its work bet- 
ter than any other method—and 
with less labor on your part. 


Keep a can of Sani-Flush in your 
bathroom. 


Sani-Flush is sold at grocery, drug, 
hardware, plumbing and house- 
furnishing stores. If you cannot 
buy it locally at once, send 25c in 
coin or stamps for a full sized can, 
postpaid. (Canadian price, 35c; 
foreign price, 50c.) 


THE HYGIENIC PRODUCTS CoO. 
Canton, Ohio 


Canadian Agents 
Harold F. Ritchie & Co., Ltd., Toronto 


arenes re 


New Methods in 
Child Training 


Now for the first time there 
is a scientific method in 
child training, founded on 
the principle confidence is the 
basis of control. This new system 
shows you how in your own home to 
correct the cause of disobedience, 
wilfulness, untruthfulness and other 
erous habits which, if not prop- 

ied, lead to dire conse- 

quences. The trouble in most cases 
now.is that children are punished or 
scolded for what they do. The new 


et removes cause--no 
5 punishment or scolding but by 
confidence and cooperation along 


ich are amazingly easy for 
to instantly apply. 


tem, which has been put 
Highest Endorsements iy the form. of an illustrated Course 
fodjpnmediats peal for | itn 
of the world. It is also en- 
dorsed byl: educators. It covers 
ages to eighteen years. 
**New Methods 
Child Train- 
Free Book jo iis: 


startling book which describes thi: 
=e system and outlines the work o 


the Parents Aseocigtion: Send letter or 
ree--but Tae Ly * ae 
ment may never appear here again. 
The Parents Association 
Dept. 6511 Pleasant Hill, Ohio 


Preparing for an 
Education 


however, which needs much further expansion 
before it can create a really liberal type of 
examination. 

Admission by certificate as practiced by ; 
some colleges and state universities is a still 
more liberalizing attitude; but it,is not ideal, 
for schools are not supposed to certify pupils 
who fall below a certain average in their 
preparation of the college requirements. 
In other words, these schools are expected to 
certify only such pupils as in their judgment 
are sufficiently well prepared to pass the 
college entrance examinations, should they 
be asked to take them. So even schools 
preparing pupils for such colleges are still 
bound to the same uninspiring and detached- 
from-life curriculum. 

No, the remedy must be sought deeper. 
It can be found only in the complete -recon- 
struction of the secondary school curriculum. 
Since the average American youth needs 
live and concrete subjects to inspire him, 
why not give him what he wants? Our 
colleges have long ago broken away from 
scholasticism. They have added to the 
medieval curriculum the modern social and 
laboratory sciences; have substituted largely 
modern languages for ancient ones; have 
introduced courses both appreciative and 
creative in literature and music and art; and | 
have reflected the public interest by courses | 
in business administration, etc. 





Favorite Courses 


When by the inauguration of an elective 
system untrammeled choice was given in this 
wide scope of knowledge, what courses proved 
the favorites? Dr. Charles W. Eliot, the 
initiator of the elective system, found that 
history, sociology, and economics took the 
lead. In other colleges the popularity of 
these subjects is confirmed—and I believe 
this experience to be typical. At my own 
alma mater I recall the popularity of sociology, 
and the ‘eagerness with, which the students 
looked forward to their junior year when they 
could elect that subject. And not until the 
junior year, when the subject of sociology 
was studied, did I hear the boys discussing 
their classroom work at meals or in their 
leisure hours; discussions so earnest at times 
as to lead to shouting and to table-pounding. 
Here, and here for the first time, these youths 
were thinking for themselves. 

This change in the college curriculum, 
giving it greater freedom and adaptation to 
the present times, has not yet reached the 
preparatory school. We need in the field 
of secondary education another Charles W. 
Eliot, to cut the fetters that shackle our youth 
here. What is good for the college student 
is good for the preparatory school student. 
Let us give him for once real education, and 
cease preparing him for college. 

Will the change come about (for come 
about it must) through the revolt of the sec- | 
ondary school, overthrowing the despotism 
of the college? Or through the intelligent 
and generous adaptation by the college of its 
entrance requirements toward this necessary 
aim? 

It is a pity that the colleges are at pre:ent 
attracting, by salary and prestige, the more 
able and creative type of educator; leaving 
the secondary school, for the greater part, 
to teachers of less inspirational power. Not 
until the secondary schools again attract that 
type of schoolman which made our old 
New England academies famous, will there 
be much hope of the desired change arising 
from within the secondary school. 

Two rays of light at present pierce this 
Stygian darkness. One is the liberal and 
wholesome innovation made by a leading | 
college, in admitting without examination 
those graduates of any secondary school, no | 
matter what its standing, who have graduated | 








! in the first quarter of their class. This gives 
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Creolin 
kills germs 


Rip your home of germs 
that cause disease. .Use 


CREOLIN 
- PEARSON 


The Household 


Disinfectant 


Creolin kills germs 
that breed in damp 
musty places. Ordi- 
nary cleaning does 
not kill germs. Di- 
rections on bottle. 


At your druggist’s 


Write today for 
Home Book on Sanitation 
(new edition—sent free) 


MERCK & CO., 45 Park Place, New York 


" about thehouse. Rats and mice 

» will seek it, eat it, die out- 
=. doors. Easy, quick, clean 

* way. 25¢ and 35c. All 

d druggists or general stores. 


For Sleeping Porches, Baby Carriages, Autos, Sick 
Rooms, and People with Poor Circulation 
Made by hand, of specially prepared clay, and glazed. 
Doctors, hospitals and many families use them constantly 
and recommend them to their friends. Easy to fill and han- 
dle. The patented screw top is guaranteed not to leak. Will 
not burst or corrode. Practical, sanitary and lasts a lifetime. 

U4 delivered), east of the Mississippi. 
Price $2.50 See parts of U.S., $2.75 (deliv- 
ered). Canada, $3.00 (delivered.) 

It won’t leak! It can’t roll over! a 
° and General Storekeepers find these 
Dr uggists: foot warmers good sellers. Write for 
ww our special price in quantities. 


Dorchester Pottery Works, 130 Victory Road, DORCHESTER, MASS. 





STUDY INTERIOR DECORATION 


A home study course in making your hom~ beau! iful or 
preparing for an agreeable and lucrative professio- 


Send for catalogue G2 


N. Y. SCHOOL OF INTERIOR DECORAT:ON 
101 Park Avenue New York 
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It is unsurpassed because care is taken 
in the making and the highest grade 
materials are used. 
BL POLISH 
makes a brilliant, silky polish that does not rub off 
or dust off and the shine lasts four times as long as 
ordinary stove polish. 
Used by dealers on sample stoves and fox 
exhibition work. 
All we ask is a trial. If you don’t find it the 
st stove polish you ever used your dealer isauthore 
d to refund your money. 
Sold by hardware and grocery dealers, 
Liquid and paste—one quality 
Get a can today 
Black Silk Stove Polish Works 
Sterling, Illinois 


Your Family 
Gas leaks or odors are 
dangerous in the home. 


Gaspruf 
Flexible Tubing A 
does not leak; does not leave an 
odor, and is SAFE for useon Vi 
Lamps, Stoves or Heaters. 
“+H Beware of Imitations 
Ask your Gas Company or Gas 
Appliance Dealer. 
Be sure that 
trade-mark is 
on each piece. 








A baby bath-tub and dressing table 


combined. Fits on top of ordinary 4° 2 
bath-tub, waist high. or can be at 
set on table. Rubberized basin at 


one end is easily filled from fau- 
or bath y and drains into tub underneath. Can- 
- dressing table at other end affords convenient place 
bd dressing baby—also changing. No back-breaking 
ne. No fuss or mess. Does away with awkward 
on eee and changing. Baby can be quickly bathed 
Poe yo averting danger of catching cold. White 
- —4 finish. Folds into small space. Ask your dealer 
Ww FY € for complete facts and special introductory offer. 
-J. Jackson Co., Dept. 10, 608 Ford Bldg., Detroit; Mich, 
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EAUTIFUL Infants’ Style (@ail 
Book sent FREE. Pictures Well 
everything for little tots, from ¢ 
eee separate garments 3 
plete nursery outfit s : : 
Stylebook free, Writetoday yw 
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an opportunity for students handicapped 
educationally by their environment to enter 
college—no matter what the nature of their 
previous education—provided they have by 
their leading relative position in their re- 
spective schools proved themselves to possess 
perseverance, ambition and intelligence. 

The second and most brilliant ray of light 
is shed upon the situation by a secondary 
school, one of the leading country day schools 
of the “progressive” type. These “pro- 
gressive” schools are hard put to it to give the 
kind of education which they deem ideal, and 
yet meet the demands of college entrance. 
One school I know of solves the problem by 
directing its graduates to certain state uni- 
versities which are liberal enough to accept its 
revolutionary type of secondary education 
as an adequate preparation for college. 

But the school I wish to speak of has 
taken the brave insurgent stand of saying 
to the colleges: ‘We will give to our pupils 
the kind of education which we think best 
adapted to their needs. You may take our 
graduates upon these terms, or not at all.” 

This is a new challenge. It remains to 
be seen what effect it will have upon the 
colleges, and upon the school itself. For- 
tunately, the school has already proved the 
quality of its education; and has won both 
respect and influence in its own state and 
sympathetic interest and admiration else- 
where. Its founder, a layman with radical 
educational ideas, has recently become a 
college president, the first one, so far as I 
know, without a college degree. The ed- 
ucational standing which ‘this remarkable 
school has already achieved in the five years 
of its existence gives auspicious hopes for the 
success of its insurgency. Let other second- 
ary schools of high standing and influence 
enroll under this banner! So may the col- 
leges at last capitulate. 

But let the lay public turn its attention 
to the neglected secondary school, and help 
onward the greatly needed movement of 
reform. At the present moment the ele- 
mentary school and the college have pro- 
gressed toward twentieth-century needs far 
more than has the secondary school. The 
reasons for this lagging behind of the secondary 
school I have tried to explain. And I beseech 
an intelligent interest for this problem on the 
part of the lay public. Let every parent 
whose children languish in the educational 
medievalism of the preparatory school press 
the demand for greater freedom and for more 
intelligent educational methods. Let them 
visit these preparatory schools, as enlightened 
parents are now beginning to visit the elemen- 
tary schools. And let them behold the truth 
of Feuillerat’s statement—“They (our chil- 
dren) are being trained to learn rather than 
to think.” 


Fairy Weavers 
(Continued from page 15) 


flower, the silent coming of evening, the myste- 
rious hush of midday, wind in the tree-tops, 
the hurry of storm-clouds, peace of still pools, 
a spider’s web all wet with dew.” He has 
tramped in the Ozark Mountains near Fayette- 
ville, Arkansas, where he lives, 100 miles for 
just one picture, and he has waited patiently 
more than 4o hours to find “the web, the dew, 
and the right light” all together. 

Always man has found cobwebs the least 
earthly of all earthly things. Legend sees in 
them “remnants of the shroud in which the 
Virgin Mary ascended from earth to heaven.” 
Fairy lore finds in them the one silk lace suit- 
able for fairy garments. Robert Bruce, de- 
jected and defeated, won through them 
inspiration for success when watching a per- 
sistent spider spinning. To many they area 
fascinating study and to others a basis of a 
sound philosophy. To Mr. Field, artist and 
philosopher, the cobweb is a symbol of life 
itself, with its beauty, its fragility, its inter- 
woven threads, so strong and yet so easily 
broken, its never failing design. 





Dye Old F aded 


/ Follow the 
Banker’s Lead 


Just as the powerful hinges and in- 
tricate locking devices of the great 
doors to Bank Vaults and Safe Deposit 
Vaults are properly oiled with 3-in- 
One, so the simple hinges and locks 
in your own home operate smoothly 
and noiselessly when treated to a drop 
or two of this great lubricant. 


° The Universal 
3-in-One Household Oil 
has many daily uses in every home, 
lubricating exactly right every light 
mechanism that ever needs oiling— 
sewing machines, vacuum cleaners, 
washing machines, go-carts, children’s 
toys, electric fans, talking machines, 
player-pianos, window-pulleys, hinges, 

locks, bolts, clocks—and all tools. 


It’s all pure oil, light enough to pen- 
etrate tightest bearings, viscous enough 
to stay in the bearings, working out 
old caked grease and dirt, and lubri- 
cating perfectly. Gritless, greaseless, 
acid free. Ask for 3-in-One today, 
and don’t accept a ‘‘just as good.”’ 


3-in-One is sold at all stores in 1-072., 
3-oz. and 8-oz. bottles and 
3-0oz. Handy Oil Cans. 


F R E E—Generous sample and 
Dictionary, illustrating and explain- 
ing all the many ways to use 3-in- 
One in the home, Send a postal 
for both. 


THREE IN-ONE OIL CO, 
165 LE, Broadway New York 


c499Cc % 
ge ar er oy 





Things New in 
“Diamond Dyes” 


Each package of “Diamond Dyes” contains 
directions so simple that any woman can dye 
or tint faded, shabby skirts, dresses, waists, 
coats, sweaters, stockings, hangings, draperies, 
everything, a new, rich, fadeless color. Buy 
“Diamond Dyes,” then perfect home dyeing is 
guaranteed, even if you have never dyed before. 
Tell your druggist whether the material you 
wish to dye is wool or silk, or whether it is linen, 
cotton, or mixed goods. ‘‘Diamond Dyes” 
never streak, fade, or run. 

Wells & Richardson Co., Burlington, Vt. 
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The Gift /fppropriate 


Whether for birthday, holiday or 
anniversary, the problem of gift 
selection will be happily solved the 
instant you say “Day Dream” at 
any of the better shops where toilet 
goods are sold. 


Day Dream Boudoir Creations (the haunt- 
ingly fragrant Perfume, exquisite Face 
Powder, Cold Cream, Poudre Creme, Com- 
pacts and other essentials to the perfect 
toilette) are obtainable either in dainty in- 
dividual packages or in beautiful gift com- 
binations—truly a tribute to the discrim- 
inating taste of those to whom they are 
sent. 

STEARNS—PERFUMER 
Detroit, Michigan Windsor, Ontario 
Established 1855 





COLLAPSIBLE 
$5 ALCME. 


DRESS FORM 
INTO YOUR HOME 


MAKES DRESSMAKING EASY 
Perfect fitting dresses easily and quicklyre- 
produced. Makes king a pleas- 
ure and satisfaction. As necessary for 
fitting as the sewing machine for sewing. 

DUPLICATES YOUR EXACT FIGURE 
By setting ‘‘each section of form’’ it qu 
and ¢ ently adjusts Neck, Shou 
Bust, Waist, Hips and Skirt, to exactly re= 
produce any woman's style, size or figure. 

EASY PAYMENT TERMS 
Remit $3 and we will send you our 
guaranteed $15 Acme Collapsible Ad- 
justable Form. Pay the balance of $12 
at the tafe of $3 a month. Ten Days’ 
Trial. If unsatisfactory, return form 
and we will gladly refund your $3. 
*‘Acome’’ Form today or write 
Free Hiustrated Catalogue with 
detaile Se Seg ar 
ACME SALES CO., Dept. HY 
380 Throop Ave., Brookiyn, me 


Write torlllustrated Catalog and Easy Paymen* Ferms 


ENNSYLVANIA HOSPITAL 


SCHOOL OF NURSING (Registered) 
MENTAL AND NERVOUS DISEASES 


Three years’ course which includes four month:’ 
preparatory course, nineteen months in affiliated 
hospitals, for medical, surgical, pediatrics, obstet- 
rics, and contagious diseases, and two months 
Public Health nursing. Maintenance and allow- 
ance. Attractive recreational advantages. Write 
Supt. Nurses, 4401 Market Street, Phi‘adelphia. 








The Hearthold of the 
Household 


(Continued from page 32) 


—to see once again the brooding expression 
in mother’s face and that patient look of 
infinite understanding in father’s eyes. . . 
yes, even to smell the old pipe again. 

The household we establish is hever quite 
so near to us: we are its creator; we know all 
about its mechanism; there is no mystery. 
But that first household, like God and the 
stars, is eternal. The child-mind can not 
conceive of its having had a beginning; the 
adult mind can not bravely face its having an 
end. It is the only human group we can ever 
know intimately. The household we create 
is very near and dear, it expresses our tastes 
far more truly, perhaps, and the members are 
of our choosing. Still the early days in the 
household of our founding will not form the 
vivid pictures in our later dreaming. Your 
mother always told you of when she was a 
little girl and what her mother said and did; 
and you tell your little girl of your childhood, 
and what your mother said and did; and she 
in turn will tell her children of her childhood 
and what you are saying and doing today. It 
is the way of life. While the wax is soft, the 
stamp presses deep. Standards, principles, 
habits of that first household rule, or there 
must be a terrific wrenching. 


Mother Influence 
The most conscientious women often become 
so obsessed with their responsibilities as never 
to lay the burden down or look beyond it. 


| Like a machinist in a great factory, who spends 


his life making over and over again the same 
small cog, their minds become narrowed down 
to their little part in the scheme, and they 
know nothing of the great machine into which 
their work fits. Having no vision, they 
can communicate none. One is slack in her 
every-day life and sends slackness out into 


| the world through numerous daughters. One 
| prevaricates and misrepresents to suit her own 


diplomacy and sends grafters out into the 
world to play crafty games with humanity as 


| pawns. Parents mouth gloomily of economic 


problems in the hearing of helpless children 
and start muddy currents of pessimism in the 
streams of other lives. A_ self-absorbed 
mother pours the complainings of her wifehood 
into her innocent little daughter’s ears, awaken- 
ing doubt and distrust. False pride over 
limitations in the home shuts out the whole- 
someness of free-hearted hospitality, and strife 
for appearances closes out natural, every-day 
joyous living. Sons and daughters are driven 
from their own firesides to find the light of life 
elsewhere; unnecessary heart-aches are engen- 
dered; unnecessary burdens are put on young 
shoulders. The strain of life is started too 
early; the new growth is blighted in the grain. 

It isn’t an easy thing for a group of human 
beings to live together under one roof in even 
the best of circumstances. Always there are 
too few bathtubs and only one tenderest cut 
to the T-bone steak. Housemates take un- 
warranted liberties: they wear one another’s 
clothes and open one another’s letters. There 
are coldnesses, heavy silences, and general 
daily clashing of people who are quite miserable 
together, but would be more miserable apart. 
We all want to be right, but none of us wants 


to be put right. We assume an intimacy of | 


soul just because there is an intimacy of habit. 
A mother asserts, “I guess I know my own 
child,” then proceeds toward that child in a 
way to give the lie to the assertion. A daugh- 
ter airily proclaims, “My mother doesn’t 
understand me,” ignorant of the fact that 
human beings rarely understand one another. 
We blame our financial condition for every- 
thing, thinking if we only had more money 
we would do so much better, when the fact 
that we do so badly with what we have proves 
that we wouldn’t. Our houses are so often 
better than our homes; our furniture than our 
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Keep your 


Youth 


LENDER lines 

and a springing 
step make you feeland & 
look years younger. ¥ 
Today, to be attractive, 
you must have the glow 
of health—sparkle in Y 
your eyes— clear skin— 
and wholesome cleanliness, 


Weigh what you Should 


There is some reason if you are not well, or if 
you do not weigh what you should—a reason pe- 
culiar to YOU. This can be corrected—and in 
Nature’s way, without medicine, The method is 
simple. With proper direction in exercise and 
diet you can accomplish this easily. But your 
exercise and diet must be suited to your needs, 


Individual Instruction 
—by a woman, for women 


I have helped over 100,000 women to regain 
their health and beautiful, graceful figures. | 
have studied the needs of each—and to every 
one of them I have given individual instruction, 

This has been my life work. For over 20 years 
I have been helping the women of America to 
reduce or increase their weight, to look well, 
feel well, BE well. They have followed my easy 
directions in the privacy of their homes—and 
theresults have been positively MARVELOUS, 


My Booklet Free 


You, too, can weigh what you should. You, 
too, can keep or regain gone youthful figure, 
Write for my free booklet illustrating how to walk 
stand and breathe. Tell me your height, weight an 
age. If you have physical ailments, tell me about them. 
I never betray a confidence. If I cannot help you, 
will tell you so frankly. Write for my booklet today. 

I can give you a part of my exercises on phonograph 
records. I willsend you atrial record for Fifty Cents, 


a 


Address Dept. 229 


1819 Broadway, New York 


PRACTICAL 


REG.U.S. PAT. O 


HAIR CURLERS 


As flexible as fairy fingers—will curl 
the hair, long or bobbed, while you 
are dressing, or can be kept on all 
night comfortably. ; 
Not the slightest danger of injuring 
the finest hair. 

Sold at notion counters. If your 
dealer does not carry them, write 


A:STEINE Bro. 


BROADWAY 
Ba “a NEW YORK 





Tell It With a 
Barometer Flower 


The barometer Flower; foretells 

weather by changing from blue to 

pink when a storm is due. A con- 

stant source of wonder. Five inches 

high in real flower-pot. In gift = 

with explanatory card. On sale vs 
gift shops everywhere; or sen 
postpaid 50c. Catalogue of other 
gifts free on request. 


A.W.RAU, Inc., 30 Church St., New York 











pip BANS EC 
Philadelphia } 


‘WHEN DISTINCTIVE ARTICLES 
ARE WANTED. 
JEWELS SILVERWARE. WATCHES 


illustrated and priced in the 
CIFT SUGGESTION BOOK 


which will be mailed to any part of the World upon request 


STATIONERY THAT IS ABSOLUTELY 
CORRECT 


WEDDING INVITATIONS» ANNOUNCE MENTS 
Anniversary Reception Dinner Bridge 
and Début . Invitations 


Kindly mention which is wanted and samples will be mailed 


Dew 0nd 


Do Youlike “rare” Beads? 


Think of what you can do with 
the shades of sealing wax! It’s 
easy to make charming beads 
and many other novelties with 
Sealing Wax. x ips 


Beads.” It’s free. 


Write Dennison, 
Dept.BI,F ra - 
mingham, Mass. 


sy 


AAG : 
1a oe 


Neat— compact —handy—SANITARY.. Easily attache! 
Screws to inside of door or wall of closet. Order ore 
y—try it out—you will want more—others have done 

the same, Made in the following styles: Each 
Shots a mars teh made cf bearzchestmetsD $1.00 


ated finish to bold 2 pair or 8 pair of 1.00 


women’s shoesofly. .  « oc 2 5 .@ 
eneer and oak finishes for 2 pair 50 
icnoy safenabed Feet satiractors. 
ppair racks measure 18 inches % length—8 pair racks 26 inches. 
e prepaid. Sent complete with screws for attaching. 
: THE IDEAL SHOE RACK COMPANY 
G 101 N. Main St., St. Louis, Mo 


COMFORTFORALL Feepeseetssiricip chen net: 


Adjusts to fit anyone. Suitable attachments for all wants. 
ha only 25 Ibs. Strong, attractive. A touch propels 
it. Just right for relaxing, comfort, and also self help, 
when a foot or hands are slightly usable. Goes close 
to desk or table, thru 25 in. door, turns in 30 in. 

F. S. Guerber & Co., White Plains, N. Y. 
Every household needs one for emergencies and comfort. 


Sick or well, user or attendant. 


| half a centurv hence; the scar from a thought- 





| the place of a sweet-natured mother who had | 


CLOCKS CHINA GL ASS... NOVELTIES | with her to the grave. 


| plan is a sublime one for human development 


| grasp the larger idea back of it, get it, with all 


| tiful atmosphere, fit for the first life-impressions 


| Let us suppose at the head of every home a 
| mother interested above everything else in 
| unfolding God’s plan of life in herself and her 





| as a matter of intelligence and formula, but | 
|who vividly realizes that the God-nature 

|comes into life with each of her babies at} 
| birth, and that her immediate household will | 





| the God-inspired woman. 
| given her to understand her child, it is given 


| is governed, and this is enough. 


atmosphere; our service than our words. I 
have often thought how illuminating it would 
be if only by some magic the home-spirit could 
be crystallized; how in some cases it would put 
the finest mansion into the shade, in others 
appear so poor a thing as to be more humiliat- 
ing to the prideful than the lowliest hovel. 
And how we cling to the hurts received in 
that first household! The harsh word inflames 


less wound is livid at the close of life. A 
woman of eighty was still brooding over the 
wrongs done her by a hectoring, fault-finding | 
aunt who for two years in her childhood took 


gone. She could not forget, she could find 
no way to forgive, and she carried the sting 


But after all is said and done, the family | 
and happiness. To see this, we have only to 
its possibilities, full into focus. Let us just 
suppose that homes everywhere were founded 
on the idea, above all else, of creating a beau- 


and directions of new little human beings. 


housemates; a mother who not only knows, 





make the greatest contribution ever made | 


|toward its retardation or development; a/| 


mother who realizes keenly that her day with | 
her children is now, while they are plastic and 


| inexperienced, and while they believe in her | 
| infallibly; that tomorrow they will be gone | 


like a breath on the air, carrying the good 
and the bad of her with them. 


Mother Philosophy 


Acutely realizing this, such a mother is 
bounu to become a philosopher. Instinct will 


|make her tender, and God-communion will 


make her wise. In her wisdom she will not 
expect always to understand her child. She 
will recognize him as a separate, potential 
God in himself, who always, sphinx-like, may 
elude her. She who carried him, bore him, 
nursed him, taught his toddling feet their first 
steps, may be forever on the outside. Silent, 
watchful, with age-old, inscrutable eyes, he 


sits back in the flesh-house she has provided, | 


and looks on, wondering, perhaps, about her 
way on the inside—wondering what she 
really thinks and is, beyond that veil that 
ever shuts him out. Even more veiled, some- 
times, will she find brothers and sisters. We 
go so far, then the veil drops, and we can go no 
farther. 
Flesh-nature shades into God-nature and 
closes us out. We can never know any one 
wholly. We come nearest it when the deep 


but even then understanding may be at this 
one point alone—two globes that meet only 
to diverge. But such things will not grieve | 
Though it is not} 


her to understand the laws by which his life 
Many of us 
dust books we can never read, closed books, 
but very dear because accustomed. 

That she may make no mistakes, she will 
put herself on a parliamentary basis, allowing 
herself no more unjustifiable liberties with her 


| household than she would with her clubmates, 
land giving them the same code toward her 


and one another. She will aim so to conduct 


| herself in the privacy of the home as to recom- 
| mend herself to each one in the years on ahead 


when judgments are ripened. We go out 
from these households, and we rarely reassem- 
ble. In the world we acquire a measuring 
stick. How well will her conduct measure up? | 
That is the test she will put to herself. Will | 
the memory of her be as a steady glow in these | 
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The God in us will not be gazed upon. | 


( 
| inner urge is toward the same goal, when the ig 
God in us seeks to create in the same field, 





WOMENof SPIRIT! 


HE WORLD no longer 

pays homage ,to feminine 
languor.. The active woman ;— 
she who knows how to work or 
play with the buoyant brisk- 
ness, grace and enjoyment of 
Youth—is most admired. 


That is why YOU should visit the 
“Ground-Gripper”’ Shop in your city 
and discover the wonderful way these 
famous ORIGINAL Filexible-Arch 
Health Shoes release women from 
energy-killing bondage to stiff-arched 
unnaturally-shaped shoes. 

Write for our new Pook —“What You Should 
Know About Your Feet.".—IT’S FREE! 


Ground Gripper Shoe Co., Inc. 
143 Brookline St., East Lynn, Mass. 


ROUND 
RIPPER 


WALKING SHOES 


Extensively Imitated—-but 
NEVER DUPLICATED. 


TUUEAVANTUGTTICOUETAOAUUOGUNONUUIIQGNSUIUINUONIUGGUOTANTIONLOUODOOOUIUIIVODUNIENONUULUGEOIOUODOUQUUDOUNNUVUEEOADAUGUILOUOTOUNOUEOOCULUNTATATANUGNATONOEANO NN NUATATINODININDINOTTINIT 


The gift that’s 
a constant re- 
minder of you! 


CASH’S WOVEN NAMES 


One that will be appreciated every day through- 
out the year. They give distinctive touch to 
personal belongings in addition to immediately 
identifying them. 


Cash’s name labels are woven, not printed, in 
fast colors, red, biue black, navy, on fine white 
tape. A woven greeting tape in each box. 


3 doz., $1.50 6 doz., $2.00 12 doz., $3.00 


To insure prompt attention order early. If you can not 
obtai: through your dealer write to nearest branch. Send 
© for samples. 


J. & J. CASH, Inc. 
] = Chestnut St.. South Norwalk, Conn. 


427A South Main St., Los Angeles, Cal. 
2 Dalhousie St., Brantford, Ontario, Can. @ 
e, 


Da Sam Ne Ane 


Maternit 


LANE BRYANT Maternity 
Clothes enable you to dress styl- 
ishly during allstages of matern- 
ity, and after baby comes, as well, 

Latest modes, cleverly designed 
to conceal condition. Patented 
adjustments provide expansion. 


Beautiful Style Book, 76 pages, pic~ 
turing latest. styles in Maternity 
Coats, Suits, Dresses, Skirts and Cor- F) 
sets. Sent FREE. Write for it today. 


Lane Bryant S552" thn NewYork 


6c 2 ° ” 
Home-Making as a Profession 
Is a 100-pp. ill. handbook—it’s FREE. Home study 
Domestie Science courses, fitting for many well-paid 
positions or for home-making efficiency. 
Am. School of Home Economics,807 E. 58th St., Chicago, Dll. 
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After the theatre— aaa 


ARMSTRONG 


Cooks 3 things ‘at once 
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a delicious hot supper at home 


NFORMAL suppers are fun for everybody, 
including the hostess, when you have an 
Armstrong Table Stove. 


Whether you want just a bite or are hungry 
for hearty refreshments, you can cook it all in 
the dining-room. 


This wonderful stove, which cooks three 
things at once, makes a great variety of tempt- 
ing dishes possible—oysters, creamed or 
broiled, lobster Newburg, chicken a la King, 
cheese dreams, welsh rarebit, club sandwiches, 
eggs a la Beauregard, toasted English muffins, 
waffles and many delicious, unusual canapes! 


Remember that the Armstrong Table Stove is 
more than a toaster—it boils, broils, fries, steams, 
and bakes waffles too. Costs no more to run than an 
electrical toaster. 


Ask to see an Armstrong Table Stove at your elec- 
trical or hardware dealer’s. Price $12.50 with alumi- 
num toaster, deep boiling pan, griddle, four egg cups 
and rack. Waffle iron $4.00 extra. Write for booklet A. 


THE ARMSTRONG MFG. CO. 


Formerly The Standard Stamping Company 
128 W. Seventh Avenue Huntington, W. Va. 
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TABLE 
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The Hearthold of the 
Household 


lives? Or will it be as a bitter quaffing, pucker- 
ing lips and drying up sympathies? 

Being unselfish, she will allow none of the 
dregs of bitterness of any cup held to her lips 
to enter the young lives about her, poisoning 
them at the roots. Understanding the power 
of suggestion, she will make no pessimistic 
pronouncements. She will know that sharp 
retorts will not spoil with keeping, that doubt 
will not sour on the shelf, that the unspoken 
word may be the best word of the whole day, 
She will understand that daily habits of right 
conduct and well-achieved industry are as 
blocks of granite in the building of the man; 
she will assiduously apply the laws of ethics, 
out she will put on no irons, she will establish 
no racks. Over and above everything else, 
she will develop a beautiful largeness of free- 
dom of thought and speech and act. She 
will Americanize the American home. “Oh, 
for a day that doesn’t fit so tight!” cried an 
over-busy mother. She will allow none of the 
days to fit too tight for dreams and sweet 
imaginings, for a little poetry, a little music, 
a little expressed appreciation of the beauty 
all about her in earth and sky and water, in 
tree and stone and soil. She wiil instill love 
of life and joyousness. 


God in the Home 


Children who grow up in an atmosphere of 
recognition of God as a vital, living force in 
their own lives—as the very life-current in 
their bodies—and with a sense of the fine, high 
orderliness of the laws of life, the beauty and 
inevitability of them, as with flowers, that 
bloom, and seed, and die, and bloom again, are 
apt to reach maturity with developed tastes 
that will keep them instinctively from that 
which is common, coarse, and sordid. They 
are apt to be too choice to be bad. Life has 
moved naturally from phase to phase without 
the shock of disillusionment and readjustment. 
For the laws of the household they have known 
have been the laws that rule in the larger world. 
There is nothing to be relearned, nothing to 
be uprooted. The beginnings have been cor- 
rect. Mothers who have developed in their 
children a strong current of power for right 
action have little to fear for them out in the 
world. To the God-inspired mother, each 
new child is a new channel for power, a channel 
through which more God-wisdom may flow 
out into the world, or more earth stupidity: 
which depends in great measure on this first 
household, and this in turn—barring excep- 
tional circumstances—depends in great mea- 
sure on her. Her thought is quite as much to 
shield the world from wrong through her 
child, as to shield her child from the wrongs 
of the world. 

It’s a large order, the largest ever placed, but 
it can be filled by the woman who aims con- 
stantly to reach that high plane where tryst 
is ever kept with God, force ever interlocked 
with super-force; a plane from which she can 
keep clearly in view, like a master at a steering 
wheel, the onward sweep of life and the port 
to which she is steering. A plane where she 
can keep clearly in mind the fact that nothing 
so much matters as the spirit of things; that 
houses matter so little if only the spirit in 
them is sweet; that clothes matter so little 
if only the spirit clothed is brave and joyous; 
that food matters so little if only it nourishes 
the body, so that the body may become an 
ever more perfect instrument for the spirit’s 
use; that the object of the whole performance 
of life is not the acquisition of things, but the 
making manifest of the spirit of things. Not 
the chair, but the comfort in the chair; not 
the food, but the health in the food; not the 
house, but the atmosphere of the house. 
The physical is for a day; the spiritual, forever. 

“This one thing I do”—the words pierce 
the perplexity of a housekeeper who felt that 
her many duties were crowding out the very 
reason for the duties. And the “one thing 
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The Hearthold of the 
Household 


was to create a happy home atmosphere: 
from then on, she eliminated superfluities and 
made her heaviest investment in things that 
made for ease in handling her household 
machinery. She had fewer gowns and wore 
them longer; provided hearty dishes for her 
table, but those that required the least labor 
in preparation; installed’ hard-surfaced rugs 
easy to sweep and wicker furniture light to 
move; got rid of useless knick-knacks, added 
numerous big, soft, fluffy cushions for use, 
not ornament; had excellent lighting and a 
heating apparatus that reduced dirt and labor 
to the lowest terms. In this way she pur- 
chased for herself a good, long season each 
afternoon for rest, relaxation, and God- 
communion, out of which she came to her 
reassembling family poised, balanced, with 
something to offer them besides headache 
and weariness. Only recently, a daughter, 
now busy with her own growing family, said 
of her, ‘It was always so lovely where mother 
was!” Is not that sweet reward for the 
graying years? 

Where is the future of all the unnecessary 
physical things? That extra gown, that 
expensive furniture from which the children 
must forever be warned away? Says the 
mother in Alexander Black’s great book, 
speaking of presents, “Give me a kiss, so I 
won’t have to dust it.” Where is the future 
of all the things we perpetually dust? Where 
is the future of fuss and flurry, of conflict and 
commotion, of straining and striving? Gone 
like chaff before the wind, or like thistles to 
start trouble elsewhere. But where is the 
future of the pleasant home atmosphere? 
The kindly smile? the sympathetic word? 
the gallant facing of a hard situation? Where 
is the future of restraint? of self-control? of 
unselfishness daily practised and imbued? 
Where is the future of wise counsel and wiser 
example? Of a joyous love of life and a living 
faith in God? Where is the future of happy 
childhood days? Here and there and every- 
where out in the larger world—which is but a 
collection of all the little household worlds— 
here and there and everywhere, forming nuclei 
for more harmony, forming happy memories 
in lives that may have few other happy 
memories in them, forming new carrying-on 
centers for keeping alive humanity’s age-old 
dream of peace on earth. 


What Are We Sowing? 

We are sowers all, standing before the fields 
of the future: they spread empty, vast, recep- 
tive, under the mellowing sun. What seed 
are we throwing out to be carried by the winds 
of today into the harvesting of tomorrow? 
What leaves our hands to go on into life ever- 
lasting? Can anything on earth really matter 
but our gift to life? Then let us open our 
hands wide with only the good gift in them. 
Let us rid ourselves of all that is not worth 
reproducing, of all that will not help to make 


the next harvest one of bounding beauty and | 
loveliness. Let us crowd deep down out of 
sight all that is ugly, uncontrolled, selfish, and 


dishonest; all that is lazy, slack, easy-going: 
all the grumpiness, all the blame, all the fault- 
finding, all the gloom and depression and | 
doubt. For all these must go; all these must 
be worked out of the system before we can 
work our way up out of hatreds and animosi- 
ties into universal peace and justice. And 





where can they be so well worked out as at the 
very foundation where they have their origin? 
Then why not get our own personal part done 
now? Why not work these poisons out before 
we make our contribution to life? Why send 
them on into the future to be worked out by 
another—or to overcome another? 

We are standing today with backs to tragedy 
and sorrow and blight. The great wide- 
spreading plain of life is before us, awaiting 
our planting. Can we—thoughtedly—offer 
for the sowing any but golden grain? 
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$35. Ask your dealer or the Gas 
Company to show you the complete 
Welsbach line. 
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Second Best 
(Continued from page 62) 


told herself. “It'll be hard, harder than any- 
thing you’ve ever done, but you’ve got to do 
it—for yourself and for them.” 

Slowly she undressed and went to-bed, but 
she was still awake when Tiny burst into the 
room. 

“Oh, Nell, Nell! are you asleep? I don’t 
care if you are. You’ve got to wake up! I’m 
engaged to Harry! Isn’t it the most wonderful 
thing in the world?” She threw herself upon 
the bed and gathered Nell into her arms, then 
released her. “Oh, I’m so happy, so happy!” 

In the dim light Nell could see her face, the 
little, turned-up nose, the exquisite line of her 
rounded cheek as she smiled, the shadow of 
her slender.neck, and above it all the wavy, 
yellow hair. 

Nell leaned forward and kissed her. ‘And 
I’m so glad, too, dear. Harry’s such a fine 
man.” : 

“Yes, isn’t he—Oh, Nell, it’s just wonderful 
to know you’re going to marry the man you 
love.” She laughed as she hopped up from the 
bed. “You know, I’d have to get married 
anyway. I couldn’t get a grand job like you. 
Haven’t got the brains—Oh, I’m so happy, I 
don’t see how I’ll ever be able to get to sleep!” 

But she was asleep long before Nell was. 
From the next bed Nell could hear her regular 
breathing. 

“Tt must be wonderful,” she thought, “to 
marry the man you love. Oh, why, why 
couldn’t Greg love me? Why do I have to 
take second best? Why couldn’t I have what 
I wanted, too? It isn’t fair! It isn’t fair!’ 

She tried to check the rising tears, but could 
not. “TI’ll be strong in the morning, I’ll be 
strong in the morning,” she pleaded with her- 
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Whole wheat and bran 


Two great factors in a diet, 
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a wheat-and-bran 
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morning dainty. It 
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self, “but I can’t now. I just can’t bear it!” | g—_ 


The sobs came. 
pillow to stifle them. A long while she lay 
there, crying desperately, hopelessly, until at last 
from pure exhaustion she drifted into sleep. 


T° TEAR your dearest thoughts forcibly 

from your mind, to throw aside your most 
precious day-dreams, to put out of your life 
the man you love is no easy task, and Nell 
knew it. Yet resolutely, the next morning, she 
set to work. Instead of gazing abstractedly 
out of the window and thinking of Greg, as 
she rode into town, she applied herself diligently 
to her newspaper. 

“T won’t think about him. I won’t,” she 
vowed to herself again and again during the 
next few days. 

She worked hard and late; she read, she 
went to the theater, she hunted up old friends 
she had been neglecting; she became passion- 
ately interested in Tiny’s trousseau. When- 
ever she found her mind wandering to Greg, 
whenever she caught herself falling into her 
old habits, she brought herself up sharp and 
made herself think of anything—everything— 
the people opposite her in the subway, the 
last story she had read, the new fashions, 
anything to keep his face from flitting across 
her vision. 

In her plucky fight her family and her 
friends did not give her much help. In fact 
all unconsciously, they harassed her. 


“Has Greg come back yet?” asked Tiny | 
more than once, suddenly showing an interest | 


in her sister’s affairs. “Seen Greg lately?” 

These questions Nell answered casually, 
smiling, and no one would have known that 
at his name her heart leaped wildly and that 
she was trying to quell its leaping with all the 
strength of mind, all the courage of soul, she 
possessed. 

The hardest battle came when Greg 
returned. It was comparatively easy to force 
him out of her life when he was miles away, 
but when he was in the same city—when his 
voice came to her over the telephone, asking 
her to have dinner with him, bringing back to 
her those evenings she had spent with him, 
those rides out into the country with him 
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She buried her face in the | 
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beside her and his hand firm upon the wheel— 
she almost gave in. Why should she keep up 
this fvolish fight? Why shouldn’t she enjoy 
herself while she could, and let the future take 
care of itself? Yet somehow the words of 
surrender would not come. She remembered 
Mr. Hixon’s warning; her mother’s words, “I 
don’t know what we’d do without you.” She 
remembered her own old, happy peace of mind, 
which would never come again, never, unless 
she gave Greg up. 

“T’m_ sorry, Greg,” she answered. Her 
voice was very matter-of-fact and unemotional: 
she wondered how it could be so clear and 
steady. “I can’t go with you tomorrow night. 
I’m awfully busy this week. We’re terribly 
rushed here at the office, and I don’t see 
how I can take on one thing more.” How 
plausible it all sounded! - 

After she had hung up the receiver, a wave 
of regret surged over her. “Oh, why did I, 
why did I? Oh, I want to see him so.” Then 
triumphantly: “I did it, though! I did it! 
And if I did it once, I can do it again!” 

In a week he telephoned her again, and again 
she refused. 

“Tf he would only let me alone,” she thought 
to herself, “I’d be all right. He makes it so 
hard. If he’d only let me alone!” 

But he did not. One evening he came out | 
to her house. She was lying down up-stairs, | 
tired from the heat and hurry of the day, when | 
Tiny appeared in the door. 

““Greg’s here,” she announced, “‘in his car. 
Wants to take you for a ride.” 
| For a moment Nell did not answer. -She 

lay there, motionless, silent, staring up at the | 


















Hurrah for the fun! 
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ceiling. “I’m sorry,” she said at last in a low 
voice. “I can’t go.” 
“Can’t go?” 
“T’m too tired.” 
“Nonsense! It will do you good. Once 


you get out in the air, you won’t feel tired.” 
“T can’t go,” repeated Nell monotonously. 
“T can’t go.” 
Tiny took a step toward her. “What’s the 
matter? Anything happened between you 
and Greg? Don’t you want to see him?” 
“Yes, I want to see him, but I mustn’t— 
I mustn’t.” 
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so hard, so hard! Won’t you put your arms 
around me and tell me I’m doing right? 
Please, please.” But no words came, and 
Tiny did not see the pleading in her sister’s 
eyes. 

She shrugged her shoulders indifferently. 
“T don’t understand it at all, but of course, 
if you won’t, you won’t. Only—TI think you’re 
awfully foolish. Greg will never ask you 
again.” 











Its a veal~ 


itchen Pal 


T° THAT Nell made no answer, so Tiny 

turned on her heel and walked out. After 
she had gone, Nell rose and tiptoed to the 
window. Kneeling there, with her chin on a 
| level with the sill, she peeked out. She could 
hear him exchanging laughing remarks with 
Tiny, then his drawling “Good-night. Tell 
Nell I’m sorry she’s all in.” Through the 
branches of the trees she could see his tall, 
rather lanky figure stride down the path and 
jump into his car. Then a whirr and buzz 
of the engine, and he was gone. 

“He'll never ask you again.” She dropped 
her head on her hands. Tiny was right. It 
was all over. She gave a little sigh of relief. 
He would let her alone now. The fight would 
not be so hard, yet—yet—” 

“He might have loved you! He might have 
loved you!” whispered her aching heart. 

That evening was the turning point. She 
did not see Greg again for weeks, she did not | 
hear even a word from him, and during those 
weeks the thought of him gradually slipped 
from her mind. At least, she thought it did. 
| Her work again absorbed her. “I’m getting 

to"like my second best!” she said to herself. 
On her vacation she went down to the sea- 
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shore, where she danced, swam, and played 
with other men who helped drive Greg from 
her mind. She came back refreshed, with new 
life, and did her work so well that she was 
given a raise. 

“T’m doing it!’ she thought proudly. “I’m 
doing it! I’m cutting him out of my life! 
I haven’t thought of him today! Oh, it’s 
wonderful to be heart-whole and fancy-free!” 

She laughed to herself, as she put on her hat 
to go home. A good day’s work lay behind 
her. Another day’s work lay before, and 
victory was in her heart! 

With a nod and a smiling good-night to the 
elevator man she stepped out of the elevator 
and turned toward the door. Then her smile 
faded. Greg was standing there. 


As he saw her, he sprang forward. “Are 


| you always as late as this?” he asked, taking 
her hand. 


HE did not answer. The sight of him had 
brought back herlove. Witha little, inward 
gasp she realized that she was not heart-whole, 
that she had not accomplished what she had 
set out to do: she had not cut him out of her 
life. With a look and a word he had undone 
the work of weeks; he had thrown aside her 
battles and her victories. It was all to be 
done over. How could she do it over again? 
How could she, after seeing him, like her 
second best? If he would only let her alone! 
“I want to see you, Nell,” he said as they 
walked down the street together. “Won't 
you stay in town and have dinner with me?” 
“T can’t. I’m sorry, but they’re expecting 
me at home.” 

“ All right. Then I’ll ride out with you.” 

She gave him a fleeting glance, a pleading 
glance. “I wish you wouldn’t, Greg.” 

They were standing on the street corner now, 
waiting for the traffic to go by. He turned 
and faced her. 

“Say, what’s the big idea? Why won’t you 
see me? I know it’s rather a mean trick to 
wait outside your office, but it was the only 
way to get a word with you. I called you up, 
and you put me off. When I went out to your 
house to see you, you wouldn’t even come 
downstairs to say hello to me. Why? Please 
tell me. I’ve racked and racked my mind to 
find out the reason. You haven’t been the 
same since that time I had to go away and 
called off an engagement with you. I know 
it wasn’t very courteous of me not to tell you 
before the last minute, but you aren’t the kind 


| of girl to get peeved about a thing like that.’ 


“T’m sorry, Greg,” she began, mechanically 
avoiding his gaze. “I—” 

He put up his hand quickly. “Now don’t 
put me off with a lot of guff. You aren’t a 
good liar, Nell Chase. I can tell in a minute. 
I want the truth.” 

“Oh, you do, do you?” A spark of anger 
touched Nell’s heart, the anger of despair. 
“Well, if I tell you the truth, will you go away 
and leave me in peace?” 

Before he could answer, she gave a little, 
hard, hysterical laugh. ‘Well, I guess I 
needn’t worry. When you know the reason, 
you'll go anyway.” 

“Nell! Nell!” the exclamation burst from 
him. His eyes searched her face, worried. 

Unconsciously they had turned out of the 
crowded avenue into a side street and were 
walking along slowly side by side. 

As she talked to him, her voice was very 
low, and she stared straight in front of her, 
unseeing. “It’s because I liked you so, Greg. 
That’s the real reason. That day you called me 


| up, it hurt me terribly because you’d forgotten 


to telephone and because I wasn’t to see you. 
And it came to me all of a sudden that you 


| meant a lot to me—that you meant too much 


to me, more than my work, more than every- 
body and everything. And I was doing 
foolish things at the office. I couldn’t seem to 
get my work done right, and one of the girls 
said: ‘Day-dreaming again. That looks sus- 
picious!’ And they wanted me to take my 
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vacation early because I was worn out and 
preoccupied and worried. 

“You see, I knew you didn’t love me, so I 
made up my mind that if I were ever going to 
be happy and do my work well, I’d just have 
to put you out of my life. Oh, it’s easy for a 
man to forget a girl—he has so many other 
interests—but love and marriage mean so 
much to us, and there are so many of 
us girls who won’t ever be able to marry 
the man we’d like to marry. The sooner we 
: : ae it re get ~~ to ae ag best, the 

etter, I guess, for us all! But it’s hard! 
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mark. Eney to sppty--ao. elbow Did you succeed?” His voice was hoarse. 


ase. A great boon to good: house- a 
Cine! aig ads . “I would have,” she burst out wildly. “I 
I P ‘ thar els. ts dines would have, if you’d only let me alone! I was 
t more than polishes SEETESES ! getting along fine, I wasn’t thinking about you 

manufactured by any more, Iwas loving my job the way I used 


THE VELVETONE PRODUCTS CORP. to—and then tonight—when I came out of the 
elevator and saw you—Oh, Greg!” her voice 


177th St. & Eastern Bivd. New York, N. Y. heoles. 


He slipped his arm through hers and 
gently patted her hand. “Don’t cry, Nell, 
please. You did put up a good fight, and 


Raa saie ta pink came ot you’re a grand, plucky, little fighter, trying to 


oe ones furniture, Cry do the impossible—” 
6 a waneaek omer “It wasn’t impossible!” she retorted through 
antee. If dealer cannot sup- her tears. “I’d have done it, and I'll doit 


ply. agee his name and yet 
order rect. c $ 
50 “Oh, no, you won’t. I don’t intend for you 


Price per can..... to cut me out of your life. I’m here to stay. 
. Beng for interesting You see, Nell, I’ve been trying to forget you 
rues lately, and I know what a hard job this for- 





getting business is. I never realized how much 
you meant to me until you kept turning me 
down and I couldn’t see you. I tried to go 
around with other girls, but there wasn’t any- 
thing in that. I didn’t want anybody but 
you. I tried to work hard and forget you, 
but I couldn’t! I couldn’t! You kept com- 
ing in between me and my work. I forgot 
my work, not you! So here I am, and I hope 
you'll take me—Oh, Nell dear, please stop 
crying. Everything’s all right. Don’t you 
understand? I love you!” 

The tears were streaming down her cheeks. 
“You—you love me?” she gasped. 

He leaned over her tenderly. “And you 
still love me, don’t you?” 








FOR a moment she could not speak. She 

had never expected, never even dreamed, 
of this solution to her problem. She had tried 
to forget Greg, because ’way down deep inside 
her she knew that it was the best and wisest 
thing to do for herself and her future, her 
family and the happiness of her heart. Vali- 
antly, faithfully, she had accepted her second 
best, and for that very reason, because she 
had stuck to her hard task, because she had 


For HOME and OFFICE shown herself master, he had come back. 





Artistic Designs--Various Finishes, Con- “Please don’t cry, Nell, darling,” he 

venient Removable Doors,Non-Binding, repeated. “Everything’s all right.” 

Run on Roller Bearings. Write for Com- “Ves, I know it’s all right,” she said between 

plete Book of Styles, Mailed Free. Reli- sobs. “I didn’t mean to act so silly, but— 

able Dealers Everywhere. I didn’t know things like this ever happened. 

THE GUNN FURNITURE CO. "<r I'll stop in a minute. I will stop, I wont cry! 

Grand Rapids, Michigan S I won’t! I won’t!” 

30Y ears Builders Sectional Bookcases and Office Desks She bit her lips and clenched her hands. At 

NEW YORK BRANCH:—I11 East 36th Street last she choked down her sobs and, turning, 





smiled up at him through her tears. 

“There! I’m not crying any more. I’m 
smiling. See!” 

“Ves,” he said, and his voice choked a bit 
as he looked down at her. “I see you’re 
smiling, and say, Nell,” he tried to speak 
lightly, “if you go about stopping loving 
people the. way you go about stopping crying, 
I arrived just in the nick of time!” 

She laughed. “Yes, I guess you did!” 








Improved Perfection Dish Dryer 
Heat from hot water poured over dishes in rack dries 
and sterilizes them. Dish towels unnecessary. Lasts 
for years. Saves time and labor. Large 
size $2.75. Medium size $2.50, 
postage paid. See dealers 
or ask for folder. 

THE PERFECTION 
DISH DRYER CO. 


Dept.‘‘A”, Indianapolis, Ind. 
















CADILLAC 


NAP INSURANCE 







Safe and thorough 
vacuum cleaning is 
the Policy of the CAD- 
ILLAC ELECTRIC 
_ VACUUM CLEANER. 


SAFE because its re- 
volving friction driven 
soft hair brush removes 
; the clinging thread, 
lint, hair, and small 
bits of paper without 
injury to the nap. 


THOROUGH be- 
cause its large 
Over-size motor de- 
velops a powerful 
P suction that re- 
moves even the deep- 
ly imbedded grit and 
dirt which have been 
trodden into the fab- 
ric, and leaves the 
nap erect and fluffy. 





































Cadillac Nap Insurance, 
therefore, protects as it 
cleans,—a Policy that 
appeals to every house- 
wife. 


This Cadillac Nap-Sav- 
ing feature will be dem- 
onstrated to you without 
obligation by your regular 
Cadillac dealer whose 
name will be supplied 
upon request. 


Send for sample 


= CADILLAC NAP 
emt INSURANCE 


—— Policy. 


CLEMENTS MFG. CO. 


603 Fulton Street, Chicago, III. 


Canadian Factory 
76 Duchess Street Toronto, Ontario 



































A charming Christmas gift 
to others—or to yourself! 


This miniature 
lavender chest 


: spreads the fragrance 
: $9 of flowers in your 
[7 Sim x6 ine linens and clothes, 
What dainty woman does not love the old-fashioned, 
romantic scent of lavender in her linen chest or closet 
where her intimate apparel is kept? 
This miniature chest, cunningly made of cedar wood, 
contains a can of lavender oil which when opened 
spreads a soft, irresistible aroma of lavender. The oil 
supply lasts more than a year. It can easily be refilled. 
The same chest may also be had with pure cedar oil. It 
ends the moth pest. At dealers or sent prepaid for $2.00. 
Money order or check. Send for interesting booklet. 
Hawley Automatic Chest Co., 135 Maiden Lane, New York 


e 
Enjoy Easy Feet rae] 
nyoy Lasy Preet| rree 

_ Avoid Broken Arches. Bad Joints, etc., by wearing 
COTTON’S CUSHION TRED SHOE 
Soft, Tough, Glovefitting Vici, Patent Cushion. 
Nailless Innersole, Cat's Paw Rubber Heel. Direct 
buying gives surprising quality. Fit, wear. 
comfort and satisfaction guaranteed. 


COTTON & CO., Westbrook, Maine 
In using advertisements see page 4 181 















$4.95 
Postpaid 
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Ask Your 
Dealer 


To Show 
You 
How to 
Save 


The 
Cost 


In Your Home 


Save hours in the kitchen. Save 
extra meat and food bills. Save 
fuel. Your Duplex Fireless Stove 
will not only pay for itself but will 
give you many extra values such 
as deeper wells, steel casing, sep- 
arate covers with adjustable 
catches, Duplex steam vent, alumi- 
num lining and vessels. Hundreds 
of thousands in use.’ Be sure you 
get a Duplex and save money. 


- 
Money Saving FREE 
o 
Recipes Sent 
Shows a few of the many 
better recipes for fireless cook- 
ery—illustrates a Duplex Stove 
for every family. If your dealer 


hasn’t a copy, write us and 
we'll gladly mail it. 


DURHAM MFG. CO. 


300 Durham St., Muncie, Ind. 


FREE! for 15 Days’ Use 


Sent on - 
Free Trial tin: 


Bod Cedar Chest. Your choice of many styles 
d designs sent on 15 days’ free trial. A 
protects furs, woo. plumes from 
ind damp. Distinctively beautiful. Needed in every 
= ts for generations. Pays for itself in what it saves. 
finest and most unique Xmas, wedding or birthday gift. Write 
today for free catalogue with new -educed prices—postpaid free. 


PIEDMONT RED CEDAR CHE RED CEDAR CHEST 00., Dept. K. Statesville, N. C. 


[WY £46 Invitations, Announcements, Etc 
100 hand-engraved, including two 
é in sets of envelopes. $13.50, or 100 Im- 
itation Boqeved. $5.00. 100 Visit 
ing Cards, $1.00. Write for samples. 


G. OTT ENGRAVING CO., 1034 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


TRY GRACE ALICE CARAMELS 
See if they are not the most. delicious you have 








Under a Thousand Eyes| 


(Continued from page 19) 


it, even if I didn’t get any personal pleasure out | 


of it.” 

Heather smiled pityingly. ‘“That’s what 
itis to be bound. Oh, mother, you can’t 
imagine how different it is in the city.” 

An hour later Heather came down-stairs 
with her hat on. She was carrying a small 
suit-box. 

“Do you want to see?” she asked gayly. 
“Tm going to take this to Grandma Daven- 
way.’ 

She opened the box and shook out of the 
tissue-paper wrappings a house dress of softest 
silk. It was of wistaria color with a delicate 


tracery of white; in the front and inside the | 


wide sleeves was heavy, wistaria chiffon. 

Mrs. Davenway looked at it in silence. 

“Isn’t it lovely?” prompted Heather. 

“Very. I never saw anything so grand.” 

“Won’t she be delighted?” exulted the girl. 

“Tt’s a wonderful piece of silk.” narried Mrs. 
Davenway. 

“Indeed it is. I went to four shops before 
I found it, but I wanted just the right thing. 
I’m sure grandma never had anything like 
this before.” 

“No, I’m sure she never did. Wouldn’t 
you—wouldn’t you like to have me take it 
over? Or wouldn’t you like me to go over first 
and—and tell grandma you’re home— |:inda?” 

Heather, refolding the gown, looked up in 
astonishment. “My goodness, no, mother! 
Why, half the fun of making a gift is seeing 
how pleased folks are.” 

“Yes, that’s so,” agreed Mrs. Davenway. 
“More than half, I should say.” 

But as she watched Heather swing blithely 
out of the yard, her eyes were shadowed. 
She shook her head gently. 


Vilt 


RANDMA DAVENWAY was standing 

in her side door. She was Heather’s 
great-grandmother and had recently passed 
her eighty-fifth birthday. She was small and 
wiry and bent, and yet with the light of interest 
still in her keen, old eyes. Her white hair was 
smoothed down tight from its middle parting 
and drawn into a knot on the back of her head. 
She had on an ugly garment of black calico 
with tiny flowers in white, a fabric that had 
been known to the trade as “mourning print.” 
“IT reckoned you’d be comin’ in,” was her 
greeting to Heather. She also kissed her—a 
rare ceremony, but Heather had been away 


| several months. 


“Come right in and set a spell,’ she con- 


| tinued hospitably. 


They went into the sitting-room. Grand- 
ma Davenway lived alone in a two-story house, 
which had been her home for more than sixty 
years, and did her own work. “Ain’t no use 
in rustin’ out,” was her motto. 

She sat down in her splint-bottomed rocking- 
chair that had a square cushion tied on the 
back and a round cushiozi tied on the seat, and 
Heather drew up a chair opposite. Beside 
them was a light stand strewn with bright silks 
in patchwork blocks. 
with a piece of linen, blue and white in squares 
like a checkerboard. It had been woven by 


| Grandma Davenway out of flax which she had 


grown herself. 

“Vou’re lookin’ real pretty, Heather,” she 
said next. 

Heather was, but if she hadn’t been, Grand- 
ma Davenway would have said it just the 
same. It was not a personal compliment; it 


*| was a tribute to their family. 


The old lady’s keen eyes, behind the gold- 
bowed spectacles, looked her over carefully, 
but continually came back to the suit-box. 
Curiosity conquered. 

“What you got there, Heather?” 


The stand was covered | 


DUO UNAUENUAUGAU EDA OETA DATTA PEA SOUSA 


The Wilderness Girl of 


Country 
Beyond 


—a great new novel of a 
fighter’s redemption through a 
woman’s faith—by an author 
whose name is a guarantee: 


JAMES OLIVER 
CURWOOD 


Over 2,000,000 people have 
bought his books. Each of 
his novels has outsold its 
predecessor. And now he 
has beaten all of his pre- 
vious work with a wonder- 
ful tale of wilderness love. 


Whatever else you read 
this year, don’t let yourself 
miss “The Country Beyond.” 


= Wherever Books Are Sold—$2.00 
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ATUEUEOELDO USCA DTU 


ASSEULANAEEU AN AUDALECAAUE EASA UTADA EEE 


AUUAAS LVL 


ever eaten. 
Price $1.00 per pound. West of Mississippi 
River $1.25. Parcel Post included. 
G.-A. HAWTHORNE, 57 Watchung Ave., Montclair, N. J. 
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 Gihopolitan Book Giporation 
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“A present for my dear grandmother,” 
bubbled the girl happily. 
Grandma Davenway took it. 
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SOESROSSSERILELOOSEESASELESELAO DE 


Tee-Dee 


Ironing 
- ede 


An astonishing success—with a 

arantee that you will say so—and 
that after thirty days’ trial you simply 
couldn’t do without it. 

Wouldn’t yourather bepermanently 
pleased with quality than temporarily 
pleased with price? Haven't you al- 
ready had sad experience witha poor, 
clumsy, loose-jointed ironing board? 

Wepledge our word tomake it worth 
your while to test the Tee-Dee. Be- 
sides _ its intrinsic value, it is a beauti- 
ful piece of cabinet work, exquisitely 
finished in clear white woods, 

It is rigid, sturdy and steady—and 
remains so permanently. It has a 30 
inch open end and up-to-date point. 
It opens out and folds up witha single 
movement, When closed it is a com- 
pact bundle and you get it in a neat 
sealed carton, all clean and fresh. 

_ The Tee-Dee Board or Ironing Table 

is absolutely guaranteed, ana if, after 

thirty days’ trial, you are not pleased 

with it, you are to return it to us at 

out erppnee and receive your money 
ack, 


The Price is $6.00 ($7.50 west of 
Denver) — All Carriage Charges 
paid. Pad and _ lace-on cover, 
special pattern, $2.00 extra. 

If your dealer does not handle the 
Tee-Dee, for quick service, remit to 
us direct. 


TUCKER & DORSEY MFG.CO. 
Indianapolis, Ind. U.S.A. 





FoR slicing quickly and 
uniformly, slaw, apples, 
potatoes for scalloping, cu- 
cumbers, carrots, bananas, 
andwother fruits and vegetables, also 
cheese, chocolate, soap for the laun- 
dry, etc. Indispensable in the 
modern _ kitchen. Inexpensive. 
Guaranteed to keep bright and 
sharp for ten years. Safe to use. 


At most dealers; if not obtainable at 
yours, sent postpaid for 40 cents. +4 


THE BLUFFTON SLAW CUTTER CO. 


Bluffton, Ohio 
law and 
[ial erage [Pullers 


g BECOME AN EXPERT 


TENOGRAPHER 


AND SPEED TYPIST 


& profession that offers men and women ri A 
work, big pay, and opens tt e for promotion to high pom =| 


eek and Sp. Bang of America’s big- 
women got their beca' they mastered 
nography. Demand for expert stenographers typists always 
exceeds the supply at salaries of from $30 to $50 a week. The Tulloss 
New Way makes you an expert, one who can start inata large salary. 
plete course in shorthand and typewriting, new principles, inaures 
exceptional 8} and accuracy. You can write rthand the new 
migute and with this speed ge 
and wi 8 0e8 ac 
fptigueas with the old wey. ‘Womarkeb 
oa learn faster the Tulloss New W: 


Dn 
about half usual cost—you wi 
If alread ographer you nevertheless need New Way tr 
riting, for no matter how good you are in s! 
you can never expect the high salaried position until you 
= speed snd sec on a iter. ekly ag a8 
lessons. i 2 Our amazing i. OW 

Big Man’s Right Hand.” It tells how men choose their 
Bitvate secretaries, how advance them to executive i " 

id postal or letter and i whether you are in in the 
complete stenography course or simply speed typewriting. No 

today. 


ligation—write 
THE TULLOSS SCHOOL, 1161 College Hill, Springfield, Ohio. 


sparkled, for she liked presents. But when 
sa lifted the edge of the tissue-paper wrap- 
pings, she stopped. Her small body grew 
rigid, and she glanced up sharply. ‘What is 
it 

“Take it out,” laughed Heather with the 
impatience of a child who can not wait to have 
a delightful surprise discovered. 

Grandma Davenway looked down at the 
soft heap of silk and chiffon; then she passed 
the box back. 

“Why, you funny old dear!” cried Heather 
“you don’t believe it’s for you, do you? But 
it is. Here.” She lifted the gown free of its 
wrappings and stood up, the better to show it 
off. “Isn’t it lovely?’ 

Grandma Davenway gazed at it in a sort of 


frozen horror. “I don’t wear nothin’ but | 


black,” she said dryly. 

“Why, Grandma Davenway, see what 
you’ve got on this minute, and everybody 
knows that black-and-white is lots more strik- 
ing than wistaria. I had this copied from one 
that I found—” 

The old lady raised one thin hand ever so 
slightly. “I wouldn’t wear it. You might 
have known.” 

“Oh, but it’s just the right thing. Only try 
it on. I know it’ll be becoming, and—and 
it’ll make you feel young and—” 

Grandma Davenway glared. “TI ain’t tryin’ 
to feel young or look young. I ain’t ’shamed 
of bein’ eighty-five, Heather Davenway, and 
I aim to dress befittin’ a woman of my 
years.” 

Heather dropped into her chair again and 
laid the soft wistaria silk across her lap. “This 
is perfectly suitable,” she said gently, per- 
suasively. “I knew you wouldn’t want any- 
thing gay. You will try it on anyhow, won’t 
you?” 

The old lady shook her head. 

“But why?” 


“T wouldn’t wear it, I tell you. Folks | 


would laugh.” 


“Laugh? No, they couldn’t. They'd only | 


admire! 
“They'd laugh,” repeated the old lady 
obstinately. 


HEATHER was silenced. She sat looking at 
this small, frail creature, suddenly fierce in 
the defense of something that Heather did not 


understand. It was not mild difference of | 


opinion or of taste; it was the horrified resis- 
tance of the total abstainer before the prof- 
fered glass, of the ascetic before some gilded 
lure. 

“Try it on later, grandma,” she faltered, 


unwilling to believe that her failure was com- 


plete. “I'll leave it here on the—” 


“Ain’t no use. I ain’t goin’ to be laughed 


| at ” 

| Heather brightened. “Oh, if that’s all— 
Wouldn’t you wear something that you liked 
| and that was becoming and suitable, no matter 
what—” 

The old lady interposed firmly. ‘They’d 
have a right to laugh. You may’s well take it 
along.” 

Heather’s dark eyes opened wide at this 
| final stab to her hurt feelings. “I—I thought 
I'd leave it. Maybe—” 

The old lady’s lips went tight. She shook 
her head resolutely. 

Heather’s fingers tightened on the strings of 
her box. It was an evident disappointment 
to Grandma Davenway that she would not 
stay longer. There were many things to talk 
about. Wounded and bewildered though she 
was, the girl could not doubt the real affection, 
the real interest, that the old lady was trying 
to express. The episode of the gown was 
closed. It had brought out a _ necessary 
defense of principle, but it had nothing to do 





with her sincere love for her great-grand- | 


daughter. She followed Heather to the door, 
and her face grew wistful. 
“You'll drop in real often, won’t you?” she 
said. “I—lI’ve missed you a lot.” 
“Yes, I will, grandma. I'll come as often 
‘as I can.” 


| 





Salt Mackerel 


CODFISH, FRESH LOBSTER 


3 


It gives 118 ways to 
prepare and cook fish 


USE COUPON BELOW 


a 
FAMILIES who are fond of FISH can be sup- 
lied DIRECT from GLOUCESTER, MASS., by the 
ANK E. DAVIS FISH COMPANY, with newly 
caught, KEEPABLE OCEAN FISH, choicer than 
any inland dealer could ibly furnish. 
We sell ONLY TO THE CONSUMER DIRECT, 
sending RIGHT TO YOUR HOME by prepaid ex- 
ress or parcel post all orders east of Kansas. Our 
sh are pure, appetizing and economical and we 
want YOU to try some, subject to your complete 
approval or money cheerfully refunded. 

_ SALT MACKEREL, fat, meaty, juicy fish, are de- 
licious for breakfast or dinner. They are packed to 
your order in new brine and keep almost indefinitely, 

CODFISH, as we salt it, is white, boneless and 
ready for instant use. It makes a substantial meal, 
a fine change from meat and is more economical. 

FRESH LOBSTER is the best thing known for 
salads. Right fresh from the water, our lobsters 
simply are boiled and packed in PARCHMENT- 
LINED CANS. They come to 72 as the purest and 
safest lobsters you can buy and the meat is as crisp 
and natural as if you took it from the shell yourseif. 

FRIED CLAMS isa relisha ble, hearty dishthat your 
whole family will enjoy. No other flavor is just like 
that of clams, whether fried or in a chowder. 

H MACKEREL for frying, SHRIMPtocream 
on toast, CRABMEAT for Newburg or deviled, 
SALMON ready to serve, SARDINES of all kinds, 
TUNNY for salad, SANDWICH FILLINGS and 
every good thing ey here or abroad you can get 
omnes — us and keep right on your pantry shelf 

or regular or emergency use. 1011 Central Wharf, 
FRANK E. DAVIS FISH CO., Gloucester, Mass. 

OS SS OS SS SS GE A oe Oe OS EE oe a oe ee 
Frank E. Davis Fish Co. 1011 Central Wharf, Gloucester, Mass. 

Please send me without charge or obligation your 
latest Sea Food Cook Book and Fish Price List. 


(Delicate illusions, lace or linen) | 


Under all moist foods 
also fruits, candies 
rolls, cakes, etc. ete. 


| 
Send 1 dollar bill for our 2 Zross 
4 pattern assortment in 2ift 


AMERICAN LACE PAPER CO, 


MILWAUKEE, | 





WISCONSIN | 


I can teach you to bake Prize 
Food Cake—and many other kinds—that melt in your 
mouth, that you can easily sell at a profit. 
THE OSBORN CAKE MAKING SYSTEM never fails— 
you succeed the very first time. Anyone can do it, no 
special equipment necessary. Full particulars free. 
Mrs. Grace Osborn, Box 1211, Bay City, Mich. 


SUCCESS MADE SURE 
Angel 
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«ss a Home CASH REGISTER for 50c 


nS what every housewife wants—a way to have money 
for everyday necessities, and to budget household ’xpense 


without a lot of bookkeeping. 


Susie Savit’s 
Put and Take CASH REGISTER 
for the Home 


It’sverysimple. When you 
get your weekly allowance 
you put 10c out of each 
$1.00 in No.1 SAVINGS. 


You put whatever one- 
quaster of your month’s 
rent amounts to in No. 2. 
-In No. 3 you put the 
money for the Baker— 
Butcher—Iceman, etc. 


And in No.4 you put 16c 
of each dollar to be applied 
to your dressing account. 


In No. 5 you put 5 cents of 
each dollar each week to 
be used when you need a 
Doctor or Dentist or when 
youneed anythingfrom the 
Druggist. And so on. 


This is the way to keep 
accounts without being an 
accountant. 


Order yours today, price 
$.50 postpaid — two for 
a dollar. Send money 
order, silver or stamps. 


If it’s not worth the price to 
you after you ve used it for 
thirty days—*mail it back 
and I'll return your $.50, 


If you send a dollar for 
two, Susie Savit will send 
you a chart that has helped 
over 20,000 housewives 
open savings accounts. The 
chart alone costs $.50 so 
that you get $1.50 for $1.00 
if you send your ordernow. 


Address SUSIE SAVIT 
Suite— 1426. 
469 Seventh Avenue, New York City 


Agents, Retail Dealers, Cooking Schools, etc., Bankers 
Write for special offer 


Help 
for Home Decorators 


"PAYMENT | 


a oe 
Susie 
Savits 
Put & Take 
| OFF 0] 
Register 


©) surptus 

















(Copyright J. W. Lindau Jr., N. ¥. °22) 
This is only a rough idea 
of it, full size is 4 inches 
ewide by 9 inches long. 
Substantially made,guar- 
anteed to give at least one 
year’s service. 


A valuable library of information on Home Decorating is con- 


tained in the ten folios and leaflets listed below. 


The folios con- 


taina variety of delightful pictures, as wellas practical suggest’ons. 
The leaflets, though not illustrated are equally authoritative. 


Folios—25c each postpaid 


Stenciling Furniture and Fabrics at oO 


ome 


uu OOD a B 


Drapery Fabrics and Fashions for 
Doors and Windows 


Lamp Shades You Can Make 
How to Equip the Clothes Closet 


The Decorative Use of Slip Covers 
and How to Make Them 


Ilow to Make Rag Rugs 
Iiow to Paint Furniture 


How 


Note: 


Check those you want. 
fill in name and address below. Com- 
plete set of ten sent postpaid for $2.00. 


Leaflets— 10c each pos: paid 


to Refinish Natural Wood 


Furniture 


0 List of Books on Interior Decorat- 
ing and Allied Subjects 


O What to Put on the Mantel and 
Sideboard 


Then 


Furnishings and Decorations, Good Housekeeping 
119 West 40th Street, New York, N. Y, 
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Under a Thousand Eyes 


But as she went down the street, she found 
herself meditating on problems that were new 
to her: how the wearing of colors became 
wicked, whereas walking over them in rugs or 
sleeping under them in patchwork quilts 
might be permitted by the most conscientious. 

“Mother knew she wouldn’t wear that 
dress,” thought Heather. “I wonder how she 
knew. If I only hadn’t said so much about 
understanding everybody! I needn’t have 
made it so sweeping, but—” 

She kept to the outskirts and presently 


| emerged on the Loopville road a quarter of a 


mile below Hampton Valley. Near the road ran 
the Spinooski River, broad in places, in others 
rushing madly over the rocks in a narrowed 
channel. A bend brought Heather into view 
of the falls and the old Davenway mill. 

Heather went over to the old board fence at 
the side of the road. Standing knee-deep in 
thimbleberry bushes, she speculated about the 
probable value twenty years hence. At a low 
estimate the timber would be worth two 
thousand dollars. Probably it would be worth 
three thousand, because the growth was thick 
and the trees remarkably fine. Then there 
would still be the water power; in the course 
of twenty years somebody might appear who 
would have use for it. 

Cheered by this thought, Heather fell into 
lazy admiration of the green meadows along 
the river and the yellow clearness of the 
Spinooski as it ran over the rocks. The 
purring of a motor roused her. A red car 
flashed around the bend, veered to the side of 
the road, and stopped. Booth Ransome 
leaned out from the wheel and called to her 
pleasantly. She answered coolly, expecting 
that he would go on again, but instead he 
swung out of the car and closed the door with a 
bang. 

“This is luck,” he said, coming toward her. 
“T’d been hoping for a chance to talk to you.” 


IX 


BeoTH RANSOME came up to the fence. 
He put one foot on the lowest board and 
took off his hat, brushing back his hair from 
his hot forehead. It was a gesture curiously 
unvillainous. His hair was gray at the tem- 
ples. His eyes were turned toward the river 
with that wide look that one notices in the 
nature-lover, whether his gaze is near or far. 
To her surprise, Heather felt none of that 
repulsion which had assailed her every time 
she had seen this man before. She wondered 
if he always managed to give her mother the 
impression of hartnlessness which she had to 
admit was her own impression at the moment. 
“T’ve been talking with your mother about 
this land.” He waved his arm toward the 
grove. 

“Yes. She told me.” 

He gave her a glance, keen but flecting. 
“And how do you feel about selling it?” 

“T feel just as mother does. It is my 
judgment to keep it.” 

He pursed his lips and nodded slowly, as if 
momentarily taking her point of view. 
“That’s all right, then,” he said in an im- 
partial voice. ‘‘’Tisn’t my way to try to 
persuade anybody against his judgment. 
But I’d rather been waiting till you came. I 
thought perhaps you’d take a different view.” 

She shook her head. “No. We would only 
sacrifice to sell now. In a few years the trees 
will have more value and—” 

“In a few years!” he echoed, with a shrug. 
“Twenty, at least.” 

“Yes, probably,” she agreed with the seren- 
ity of youth. “But the taxes are small. It’s 
a good investment.” 

“Maybe—if you’d rather hold on than to 
realize quicker, and for cash. Then, too, 
something might happen to the trees—cater- 
pillars, or-—” He gave her a sidewise scrutiny 
out of narrowed eyes, but she was looking 
straight toward the grove and did not see it. 

“Nothing is likely to happen, Mr. Ransome. 
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It’s rarely that a pest visits this section, and | 
well take that risk. Besides, there’s the 
water power. I’ve always thought a factory 
would come here sometime.” 

“Umm.” He appeared to consider this 

ibility. “Yeh; might. Long chance, 
though. To tell you the truth, Miss Daven- 
way, Hampton is pretty far off from markets. 
And there’s lots of falls along the Spinooski— 
mountains give it so much grade. But as I 
always say, the priv’lege of owning things is to 
run ‘em to suit yourself.” 

She whirled suddenly and looked straight 
into his eyes. “I’ve been very frank with 
you, Mr. Ransome. Don’t you think it’s 
your turn? Why are you so anxious for this 
grove? There’s plenty of land along the 
river.” 

He met her gaze directly, and after a moment 
of reflection he smiled, as if she had caught 
him fairly. 

“Guess you’re right. Well, I’ll tell you, 
though I ain’t said nothing to Hampton about 
it, ‘cause ’taint anybody’s business. But I’d 
just as soon you’d know. I got a hunch I 
could make a little summer colony right about 
there—some rustic cottages, woodland paths, 
ferns stuck in the rocks—all that sorta dope. 
And the reason I want your land is ’cause it’s 
high ground—that’s some hill for this section— 
and ’cause of them young trees. They’re not 
too big; just right for shade. Then, too, it’s 
in easy reach of some of the prettiest spots on 
the river. See?” 

Yes, Heather could see. It sounded like a 
wholly reasonable project. 





HEY discussed it for several minutes, and 
Heather forgot her aversion for this man. 
Since he had pinned himself down to a definite 
plan, he had become a frank, understandable 
person. So mild a plan, too! Nothing mys- 
terious or unscrupulous! She could find no 
flaw in the plausibility of the undertaking. 

“The only trouble,” she summed up, “is 
that we don’t want to sell.” 

“Might, though. Never can tell. Let’s 
talk it over again in a few days. Well, I must 
be getting back to Hampton. Are you going 
that way?” . 

“No-o—Why, yes, I am, but—but I’m out 
for a walk.” 

The mocking twist came back to his lips. | 
“T getcha. You’d rather walk in the hot sand 
than to ride in the old red wagon. Well, gee | 
whiz, I hand it to you for being a high-stepper, | 
all right.” | 

Her resentment, her antagonism, flamed up | 
anew, wiping out the brief confidence that | 
their business talk had induced. She turned | 
away proudly and continued her absorbed 
contemplation of the river until the whirring | 
of the motor had faded and died in the dis-| 
tance. Then she came back to the road and 
trudged on toward the village. 

Coming back into the central part of the 
village, she began to meet people whom =| 





knew. Some of them nodded, and some 
stopped a moment. With a charming agree- 
ment, they all asked Heather the same ques- | 
tions. How did it seem to get home? Didn’t | 
she find her mother looking very tired? Was | 
she going to the Strawberry Festival? No-o??!!| 
Dear, dear, it was to be hoped she didn’t feel 
too stuck-up for village doings. That’s what | 
cities did to one, Well, they’d see her again, | 
anyhow. 

She had almost reached ’Bial Pember’s meat | 
market on lower Main Street when a soft 
voice called her name. She looked up to see 
Miss Cula Clare Leathers, in garden gloves 
and wide hat, cutting cinnamon roses from the 
bush in her front yard. 

“I want to speak to you a minute.” 

Miss Leathers came toward the sidewalk. | 

€ was a small, dainty woman in a fussy | 
dress, She had once been very pretty, but | 
et face was too thin now, and her hair was | 
pulled back so tightly that it gave her eyes a | 
strained expression. “I wanted to ask you— | 

, [meant to say first that I’m glad to see you 
home and looking so well,” she interjected 
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finest quality, 


lowest prices 


| pent quality yarn 14}<c to 
' 25c per ounce, suitable for all 
kinds of knitting—GERMAN- 
TOWN, FIBR SILK and 
WORSTED FLOSS, SICILIAN 
FLOSS, ete. Beautiful new fall 
colors. Peace Dale Yarns guar- 
anteed free from knots, soft and 
smooth. Old New England firm. 

Mrs. Black, Stafford Springs, 
Conn., says: ‘‘ Peace Dale Yarn is 
the most beautiful both in quality 
and color I have ever seen.” 

FREE—Send for free sample 
ecard showing 100 samples of 
Peace Dale Yarn. Address Peace 
Dale Mills, Dept. 851, 25 Madi- 
son Ave., New York. 
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Youngsters 
and Rest 

. for Mother 


Play for the children used to 
mean hard mending work for 
Mother. That’s over since 
the Parker-Knit 25c School 
Stocking made its appearance. 
Knees and heels and toes—all 
stay decorously covered, for 
this stocking 
is extra rein- 
forced at all 
those places. 
You’ve only to 
try one pair to 
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learn with other busy mothers 
that the Parker-Knit 25c 
School Stocking is the best 
value in children’s hose. Nat- 
urally—Parker has been mak- 
ing nothing but children’s 
stockings for 21 years. 
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If your store can- 
notsupply you, 
send 25c for 
sample pair, stat- 
ing size. 
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fort of Quilted Mattress Protectors. 
prepared cotton and heavy white muslin; 
with dainty snow white wadding of the better grade between; 
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a With 
KIppIE- KOOP 
Little inquisitive fingers are cut and 
bruised—tender bodies receive bumps 
and burns—accidents happen every 
minute, but—with Kiddie Koop baby 
is safe from all these. Keeps him off 
germ-laden drafty floors—harmful ob- 
jects cannot get to his mouth. Baby 
is more contented and thrives better; 
mother’s nerves and strength are con- 
served. BASSINET for the litile 
chubby tot, CRIB and PLAY-PEN 
for the growing chi'd—THREE-IN- 
ONE utility for price of good crib 
alone. 
Free Booklet explains the won- 
derful economy and utility, from 
birth through crib years, indoors 
and out, all year ‘round. 
A postal will bring it. 
Made only by 
E. M. TRIMBLE MFG. CO. 
430 Central Ave., Rochester, N. Y. 
Examine the name-plate 
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Under a Thousand Eyes 


politely, and possibly to ease the perturbation 
from which she was_ evidently suffering, 
“Somebody told me—” She broke off, st udying 
her garden shears in flushed embarrassment, 

“What is it, Miss Leathers?” prompted 
Heather gently. “If there’s any thing ~” 

Cula Clare swallowed hard. “Somebody 
told me—is it true that your mother is—ig 
taking mealers for supper?” 

“Ves, it’s true,” smiled Heather. She felt 
a little embatrassed about it herself, but she 
couldn’t see why it should embarrass Miss 
Leathers. 

“Somebody told me,” repeated Cula Clare, 
“Seeing you go by, I—I just asked. I was 
thinking—well, mebbe I'll see your mother 
tonight.” 

Heather felt like laughing at her for being 
disturbed over the asking of so simple a ques- 
tion, but the next moment, when Miss Leath- 
ers impulsively pressed the cinnamon roses 
into her hand, she was touched out of ready 
response. There were no more roses on the 
bush; there were no other flowers in the small, 
bare ’yard. It came over her suddenly that 
there was very little of beauty or pleasure in 
Miss Leathers’ life, and yet she was giving— 


VER since Heather could remember, Cula 
Clare Leathers had lived in this ancient 
house between the blacksmith shop and ’bial 
Pember’s meat market, built so long ago that 
it had once been on the edge of the settlement. 
It was a shabby dwelling; its clapboards were 
so warped that they gave a jiggly effect, like a 
reflection in a cheap ‘mirror; its white paint 
had not been renewed in thirty years. 

Since the death of her mother, Cula had 
lived-here alone, the last of her family. 

“Oh, I mustn’t take all the roses you have,” 
cried Heather. ‘Besides, we have some 
bushes,” she added honestly. 

“T know you have, but I’d like you to take 
my roses. They—they’re just like your 
cheeks.” 

Heather took them and thanked her. And 
the picture of the fragile, faded woman, stand- 
ing in front of her bare, lonely house and o‘fer- 
ing her only flowers to Youth, was one that 
came back to her again and again in the weeks 
that followed, each time with more insistence. 

Three times before she reached Railroad 
Street Heather was called upon to disclose her 
impressions and intentions. She passed Clif 
Stanleigh’s store. It didn’t look prosperous, 
somehow. There was a display of breakfast 
foods in one window; boys’ suits in the other, 
Poor Clif! 

As she went by, she met Mrs. Weatherwax, 
a plump, handsome woman, who never forgot 
her responsibility as a member of the “upper 
ten.” She had a gracious smile, but always 
gave one the impression that she was so busy 


| guiding the ship of state as to be obliged to 


| We wanted the prettiest girls.” 





divide her attention. 

“If I’d only known you were coming, 
Heather,” she purred, “I should have counted 
on you to help wait on the tables tonight. 


“Oh, I don’t expect to go,” faltered Heather. 
“Not go! Why, Heather, it’s for the Ceme- 
tery Association, you know.” 


“Ves, I know it is,” smiled Heather. “But 


| I haven’t been home twenty-four hours yet, 


and—” 

“Of course,” nodded Mrs. Weatherwax 
generously. “Always so many things to do! 
I find it just so when I’ve been away. 

She said nothing about being “stuck-up.” 
Mrs. Weatherwax would not have uttered the 
expression, but she was capable of para- 


| phrasing it and using the result in private 


meditation. 

Heather saw Lem Tripe coming. 
beginning to feel dangerous. 

“Mr. Tripe had better not ask me we ut the 
Strawberry Festival,” she said to herself. 
“Tf he does, I—I may slap him.” : 

But she didn’t. She did something far 
more unexpected. Mr. Tripe, pale and gaunt, 
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t glowingly civic, was moved to pause in his 
ferely progress toward his barber shop and 
address to ‘Heather those remarks which the 
town agreed were suitable at this time. He 
had got as far as Question Number Three, 
when Clif Stanleigh came out of his store and 
joined them. : 7 

“Goin’ to have big doin’s tonight,” ex- 
patiated Lem. “’Course you'll be there, 
Heth?” 

“Why, I don’t know as I—” 

“What!” cried Mr. Tripe, aghast. “Why, 
‘shaw, Heth, you wouldn’t be so stuck-up as 
to give us the slip first thing, now would you? 
I gol, Clif, you talk to her. Hampton ain’t 
goin’ to stand for no desertin’, now is she? 
Huh?” 

Heather looked at him in exasperation. 
She caught Clif Stanleigh’s expression, half 
amused, half resigned. Did Hampton Valley 
conquer one, after all? She was still carrying 
the wistaria gown, approved by Fifth Avenue 
but repudiated by Old New England. Hamp- 
ton had certainly conquered her on that. 

She could stay away from the festival, to be 
sure, but she was realizing that it would be 
at the expense of antagonizing the entire com- 
munity. She had cut herself off from going 
with the family as Booth Ransome’s guest. 
She could not go alone without more deeply 
wounding Clif. But there was a way. 

Her moment of reflection yielded not so 
much a decision as an impulse. She gave Mr. 
Tripe a radiant smile. 

“T wonder how anybody could stay away 
from that Strawberry Festival,” she said. 
“I’m hoping to go. * Clif said he might be able 
to call for me, and if he can, I’m going to be 
there.” f 

“Well, gol sakes, Clif,” chuckled Mr. Tripe, 
“it’s up to you. Guess you ain’t li’ble to fail 
Heth or Hampton, are you? Huh?” 

“No,” replied Clif Stanleigh, rather gravely. 
“No, Mr. Tripe, I’ll never fail Heather—or 
Hampton.” 

Oddly dissatisfied, Heather went on toward 
Checker Street. She had started out with a 
feeling of complete independence, and here she 
was giving in to the opinions— 

“But only in little things,” she reassured 
herself. “When the big things come along, 
I shall do exactly as I think best—exactly. 
With no reference to Hampton!’ 


x 


EATHER, having made up her mind to go 

to the festival, arrayed herself in a white 
dress, slipped a string of carved, green beads 
over her head, and expected to have a good 
time. But there were trying moments. 
When she and Clif entered the park, she could 
not but know that many groups stopped 
chatting, that all eyes were turned in her 
direction, and that the succeeding buzz was 
concerned with her affairs. It was not be- 
cause she had been away several years; it was 
because she was with Clif Stanleigh. In 
IJampton Valley it is not supposed that a man 
will invite a woman to go anywhere because 
he may enjoy her society as a human being, 
but only because he is contemplating matri- 
mony. It is not an attitude that makes for 
easy comradeship. 

There was no such thing as escape from 
personalities. Heather answered the same 
questions again and again, the list of the fore- 
roon now amplified by the expansiveness of 
the occasion. How long had she been away? 
Goodness, was it so long? And how old was 
she when she went? How did Hampton look 
to her? And on through the list; then back 
to the beginning for some other receptive 
citizen. 

While she stood helplessly by, they dis- 
cussed her as if she were not present or could 
not hear. Did she look like her mother? Or 
did she favor her father? They considered 
her eyes and averaged her nose and chin. She 
might have been an exhibit in zoology. 

_ These things, she thought, were some of the 
disadvantages of living in a small town. One 
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——— Under a Thousand Eyes 


had no privacy, no refuge of legitimate seclu- 
sion. In a large place one chose orte’s friends 
and avoided uncongenial, untrained indi- 
viduals. But in a village one had to meet 
everybody in a sort of community jumble, 
the crude with the well-bred. Yet how was it 
possible that people like Zelotes Joselyn and 
Minty Pickering should associate thus closely 
with cultured men and women like the Bigelows 
and the Judevines and not learn something— 

“Oh, Clif,” she exclaimed in exasperation, 
“can’t we get away somewhere? Isn’t there 
acorner? I’ve got to learn how to act before 
I try general society this way.” 

They went up to the end of one of the tables, 
shunned because the slanting rays of the sun 
reached in on the benches and sent back a glare 
from the white tablecloth. But they were 
relieved to be by themselves. They chatted 

= gayly about the happy days in their childhood 
: 4 ‘ which nothing could ever erase or modify; 


CHESTE 
rman vais scory — those were safer subjects than the affairs of the 
. present. 


YLIE Chamberlain appeared, looked 

around as if searching for an agreeable 
table, and came toward them. He took a seat 
opposite, and conversation veered away from 
the past. 
3 apes “Hello, folks,” he greeted them. It was his 
EMININE details of daintiness add characteristic salutation and was doing heavy 
: : work in building up his popularity. It was 
refinements to a home which make it now said of Wylie Chamberlain: ‘Oh, he’s 


distinctive. Little touches. of taste and rtp Neg Reatdenn gue Mk dycsnodie yc ol 
oe 5 , i And this because, after the years of training 
fastidious nicety, especially in matters of which might have made him “stuck-up,” he 
: fended off the dread suspicion by studied 

personal comfort and hygiene, reflect the familiarities. 
. “Well, Heather,” he continued, “how has 
woman of innate refinement. the first day gone? Have you told ’em all—” 


The traditional excellence of ScotTissue pure, she has,” interrupted Clif, laughing. 
“She’s given each one a full account of her life, 


makes it acceptable, without question, in with dates, and wound up by favoring the 
h h te ~ whole park with a short address on the subject 
omes that typify the best. Its purity, of Heather Davenway. That’s why we're 
: a . : sitting here in the wings—finished the first 
whiteness—its soothing softness and quick act, Seslitendeo Ghcaiead oe 


absorbency make i i Wylie smiled and took a helping of beans. 
y es peculiarly adapted to “No joke about the second cue. You'll get 


women’s requirements. Insist on ScotTissue. it tomorrow, and it'll be about your plans for 
the future. Young woman, what are your 

Look for the name on the sealed, dust- intentions?” : 
“Old critic!” jeered Clifton. ‘They’ve got 
proof wrapper. Sample sent free. to talk about something, haven’t they?” 














ScoTT PAPER Co., CHESTER, Pa. accepting sandwiches. ‘Takes you to hit the 
New York Philadelphia Chicago San Francisco bull’s-eye, Clif. Good heavens, the number 
spread, isn’t it? Ill warrant you never had 
one just like it in New York, Heather. I was 
cools, refreshes and invigorates. Bathasweet keeps the skin soft and smooth. . 
%* PERFUMES YOUR BATH—SOFTENS HARD WATER INSTANTLY | points along the Hudson; to the life of two 
Suddenly Heather stopped abruptly, con- 
scious that the conversation had become a 


of times I’ve been through those questions! 
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Three Sizes, 25c, 50c, and $1. At drug and department stores. Send 10c for miniature can. centuries ago, preserved in Colonial mansions; 

( % », HAND-MADE téte-d-téle. It was pleasant to think about 


“Safest bet you could make,” agreed Wylie, 
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Tt was foolish, Heather thought impatiently, 
and Clif had not minimized its absurdity. He 
might have kept still. 

She felt distinctly annoyed with Clif. It 
seemed as if he might be affecting a childish 
attitude as an amused commentary on the 
somewhat obtrusive sophistication of Wylie 
Chamberlain. But why? At any rate, Clif 
was not doing himself justice. He had had 
only a year of formal college training, it was 
true, but she knew from his letters that his 
reading had covered an astonishingly wide 
field; knew, too, that partly in consequence of 
enforced responsibilities he had lived an intro- 
spective, thoughtful life. But nobody would 
guess it tonight. rat Oi 

“You'll have to go to New York again, Clif, 
and really sce things,” she said kindly. 

He gave her a quick glance, as if he sensed 
the disapproval under her words. “Yes, 
sometime,’ he returned quietly. “I'll begin 
at Spuyten Duyvil and work my way down to 
Trinity and over to the bridges.” 

She opened her eyes at the glibness of this 
outline and at the faintly contemptuous tone 
in which it was uttered. Evidently he could 
have met Wylie on his own ground if he had 
chosen. This didn’t seem like the Clif of yes- 
terday afternoon, much less like the Clif she 
had known as a child, assuredly not like the 
Clif with whom she had corresponded. 


She wondered if Wylie’s presence made a | 


diflerence. It occurred to her that perhaps 
the two men did not really like each other and 
that the strain of pretending, as an item of 
village diplomacy, was bringing out tokens of 
irritation in both of them. Certainly Wylie 
was not at his best, either; he was showing 
himself critical and supercilious. 

Heather determined to give them no further 
chance to clash. She plunged into gay chatter 
about affairs of the afternoon, safely removed 
from personal experiences, and by her forced 
vivacity kept the ball of talk whirling in 
neutral spaces. 

At half-past eight the young people ad- 
journed to the town hall for the dance which 
was to conclude the benefit. Tor days Hamp- 
ton Valley had been rent in twain over the 
propriety of allowing a dance to swell the 
receipts for the Cemetery Association. But 
when the Hampton Valley Band offered to 
furnish music—free, gratis, and for nothing— 
there cnsued a fight to the finish between New 
England Puritanism and New England thrift, 
which can not endure letting anything go to 
gg Thrift won—gents fifty cents, ladies 
Tee. 


T WAS one o’clock when Heather got home. 
She tiptoed into the house and upstairs, but 
Mrs. Davenway heard her. She came into 
Heather’s room. 

“Did you have a good time, dear?” 

“Yes, I did—splendid!” There were no 
reservations in the girl’s voice. 

“That’s fine. And now you sleep as late’s 
you want to in the morning. That’s what I 
came in to tell you. Isn’t any sense in your 
helping with breakfast, anyhow—and especially 
not tomorrow, ’cause there won’t be anybody 
but Mrs. Giddings and Daphy.” 

Heather, bending her head to take off her 
green beads, looked up in surprise. “Where’s 
Mr. Ransome?” 

“He’s gone. He got a telegram at the 


Festival, calling him to Springfield. He got | 
out his car right away and started.” She | 
turned toward the door. ‘Good night, dear. | 


Remember to sleep.” 


“Mother!” Heather, swinging the beads | 


thoughtfully in her fingers, foresaw the answer 


to the question she was about to ask, and she | 


smiled somewhat pityingly. “Mother, did he 
pay you?” 
caits: Davenway paused. She hesitated. 
No,” she said reluctantly. “But he’ll be 
a in a few days. He said he’d pay: me 
en.” 
“Poor little mother!” The girl’s voice was 
soft and yet tinged with superior wisdom. “He'll 
hever come back. I knew he was a cheat.” 
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_Under a Thousand Eyes 


“Yes, he’ll come back, Heather.” Mrs. 
Davenway’s tone was distressed but firm. “] 
know he will. He said he would.” 

Heather laughed faintly. “No, mother, he 
won’t come back. You’ve only to wait, and 
you'll see.” 

XI 


FOR several days Heather delayed broaching 

the sale of the house. Her inability to 
influence Grandma Davenway in the matter 
of the wistaria gown, had temporarily shaken 
her high courage. What if she should find 
that her mother was inoculated with the virus 
of that dread disease, habit, which is a sort of 
chronic epidemic in New England? 

And then one forenoon the subject came u 
without warning. There was an unusual lu 
in the housework, so that Mrs. Davenway was 
mending in the sitting-room, and Heather got 
out her sewing, a tan voile in which she was 
drawing threads. 

“T really don’t need that, Heather,” pro- 
tested Mrs. Davenway, waving her hand 
toward the voile. ‘Why, I got dresses enough, 
with that elegant one you brought me and 
what I had before.” 

The “elegant one” was a gown of smoky 
gray, embroidered in grays with touches of dull 
gold, and it had fared very differently from the 
wistaria. Mrs. Davenway had only delighted 
praise for its richness and its cut, unusual in 
| Hampton Valley. Heather had been deeply 
gratified. Also, her mother’s pleased recep- 
tion of the gift had indicated a liking for new 
things that augured well for further innovation. 

Heather measured off another breadth. 
There was silence for a few moments; then 
Mrs. Davenway dropped the mending into her 
lap and folded her hands. 

“What’s the big plan, Heather?” 

The girl put down her work and stared in 
amazement. ‘How did you know there was 
one?” she gasped. 

Her mother smiled. ‘Land, I’ve known it 
all the time since you got back. You’re about 
as successful hiding things as I am. You’n I 
are a lot alike in a good many ways.” 

This was one of the things that Heather did 
not believe. She could not deny that her 
mother had penetrated her reserve, but she 
attributed it solely to intuition. She was cure 
they were not in the least alike, but it was 
beside the point now. Eagerly she embarked 
upon the exposition of her plan—that her 
mother should sell the house and go back with 
her to New York. They would have an 
apartment. She painted in the details of 
friends and amusements and advantages. 

Mrs. Davenway’s calm eyes never left her 
daughter’s face, but she made no immediate 
reply. 

“It’s only because I love you,” supplemented 
Heather, as if she might be suspected of ulterior 
motives. 

Mrs. Davenway smiled. 

“You aren’t so attached to this house that 
you wouldn’t leave it, are you?” insisted 
Heather. This was her gravest apprehension, 
because the typical Hamptonite could no more 
be pried out of his house than a nautilus can 
be pried out of its shell. 

“No,” said Mrs. Davenway slowly. 
“?Tain’t with me the way ’tis with most. 
I ain’t lived in Hampton all my life, and as 
for this house—you were eight years old when 
we bought it furnished. No, it ain’t that. 
But I aimed to hold on to it till—well, I thought 
maybe when you got ready for a home of your 
own, you might want it.” " 

“In Hampton Valley! Oh, no. I shouldn’t— 

“You’re sure?” 

“Oh, perfectly sure.” 

“Very well. We'll sell it, then.” 

“And you'll go with me, mother?” 

“Yes, I’ll go with you.” 

How ridiculously easy! That is, unless 
“Would you be happy to go?” she forced 
herself to ask at length. i 

Mrs. Davenway turned her head, looking 














out into the sunny garden so long that her | 
daughter grew uneasy. It was evident that 
her mind was busy with many thoughts and 
that the result was not unqualified. But her 
hands had not stirred, and when she looked 
back at Heather, her-face was calm. 

“You're all I have,” she said simply. “It’s 
my happiness to make you happy.” 

“But, mother, surely—surely you don’t 
mean that you would miss Hampton Valley?” 

Mrs. Davenway’s dark eyes widened in 
astonishment. ‘‘Not miss it? Why, Heather, 
child, of course I’d miss it. Hampton’s a nice 
place, and I like it. I got a lot of friends here, 
and they’re nice friends. Of course, I’d miss 
’em.” 

Heather was silent. She had been away so 
long that she had overlooked the personal 
considerations which might weigh heavily 
with her mother. 

“T’ve lived here twenty-five years,” went on 
Mrs. Davenway. “In that time you get 
attached to folks and places. But that doesn’t 
mean that I’m not willing to go,” she added 
more briskly, “because I am. Only don’t 
rush me too much, Heather. I wouldn’t have 
taken these boarders if I’d known, but we got 
to give ’em a little notice. Why, here I was 
taking more mealers. Miss Leathers is caming 
to suppers in a day or two.” 

“Miss Leathers!” exclaimed Heather. “I 
thought she was awfully poor.” 

Mrs. Davenway nodded. “I shouldn’t 
wonder if she was planning some in order to 
do it. She spoke to me at the Strawberry 
Festival to know how much it’d cost and 
whether there was a rate by the week, and it’s 
taken her a few days to decide about it.” 

“You shouldn’t cook so well, mother; it 
makes everybody want to come.” 

“Tt isn’t my cooking,” laughed Mrs. Daven- 
way. ‘“More likely it’s Lote Joselyn.” 

“What?” Heather’s voice was sharp with 
distaste. ‘Oh, mother, I’ll be so glad to get 
away from all these things!” 

The amusement faded in Mrs. Davenway’s 
face. “It’s all right to pick out the place you 
want to live in, Heather, but you ought to | 
go slow in judging Hampton. ’Tain’t so dif- | 
ferent. Life is "bout the same everywhere, | 
only maybe in a village there’s less covering | 
over the machinery.” 

Heather did not believe that, either, but she | 
said nothing further. The main point was that 
she had triumphed, although she felt less 
happy over it than she had expected. She 
was still confident that she was right and that 
her mother would ultimately be satisfied with 
the change, but she was dismayed to find 
that it would mean a wrenching away from 
ties that were dear. She intended to remain 
firm in her victory, but occasional misgivings | 
ar through her convictions and made her | 
restless. 

In the afternoon she saddled Spark and took | 
a long ride—to Kenner Falls. But even the | 
exercise was not exhilarating. It was very | 
warm, and the roads were dusty. There had 
been no rain for many days; the young grain | 
was parched, and the heavy grass was turning 
yellow. 





N THE way back Wylie Chamberlain over- 
~ took her in his small, shining, black car. 
She reined out of the road to allow him to 
pass, but he stopped and saluted her gayly. 

“Can’t ask you to ride, can I?” 

She shook her head and gave Spark’s neck a 
loving pat. “No. Spark and I are twenty 
years behind you. It’s a gulf that can’t be 
bridged.” 

“Oh, well, it can be talked across, and that’s 
an art that I’ve renewed in the last few days.” 
He drew down his face and peered at her from 
under lowered eyebrows. His voice slid up to 
a thin squeak. ‘How long is it you’ve been 


away, Heth? And how old were you when 
you went? Well, well! How does little old 
Hampton look to you now, say? Huh?” 

She laughed. “But there’s something wrong 
with the way you do it, because everybody 
else has got an answer, and you’re not going to. 
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Under a Thousand Eyes 


My age is a secret from now henceforth, for- 
ever, and as for the way Hampton looks —” 

“T have the answers already,” he countered. 
“T can even go further than you can. I not 
only know how Hampton looks to you now, 
but also how it’ll look after you’ve been here a 
few months.” 

“You do?” she exclaimed in astonishment, 
for the banter had left his tone. ‘How do you 
know?” 

He gave a light laugh. “Been through it. 
I know you get to the end of Railroad Street 
before you think you’ve started in on it; 
you’re sure the houses have been varnished, 
and you don’t understand why they have got 
nine churches and no Community Center. 
I can tell you the specific gravity of table talk 
and how much noise a cricket makes when he 
chirps in an empty world.” 

“Tt does sound as if you’d been through the 
first stage,” admitted Heather. ‘What is the 
second?” 

“Tt’s no wonder you ask, because you haven’t 
stayed here long enough before to find out, . 
but this time you'll reach it. Why, after a 
few months in our beautiful village, you will 
have undergone a gradual, wholly painless 
adjustment. You will be one of us. You 
will become secretary of the Mutual Culture 
Club; you will plunge into a swirl of uplift 
with bridge parties for fill-ins. You will 
spend a great deal of time telephoning other 
women about refreshments, particularly cake; 
it will become an obsession. You will be a 
frequent visitor in Loopville and Kenner Falls; 
the Itemizer will so state. You will be troubled 
if the house isn’t painted in June and 
the bushes pruned in October. You will 
complain because it is so long a walk to the 
post-office. 

Heather’s eyes crinkled. “I believe it.” 
But immediately her face sobered; rebellion 
glowed in her expression. ‘“That’s what I 
hate most about a small place. You know, 
and everybody else knows, just what you’re 
going to do before you do it. There are only 
a few things that you can do; you have no 
choice. It would be the same thing over and 
over until—until those lines of type that 
are all set up in the J/emizer office: ‘She was 
a woman of sterling qualities, a kind neighbor, 
held in high esteem by all who knew her.’ 
Isn’t it awful?” 

He threw back his head and laughed heartily 
—laughed as one does at a child that is being 
solemn and ridiculous at the same time. 
“It’s only life anywhere, Heather. The dif- 
ference is that Hampton phraseology is worn 
a little thinner, but we’re all tethered pretty 
tight. Rope may be a bit longer in a large 
place, but the stake is driven in just as hard.” 

“Yes, of course, tethered to Life,” she agreed 
slowly, “but don’t you like as long a rope as 
you can get?” 


E shook his head. “This is where I disap- 

point you. No, I find it interesting to see 

how much you can do when the rope is short. 

Keeps your wits just as nimble, and you don’t 

need a very long rope to enable you to roam 
around and haul in considerable bacon.” 

Heather was silent, wondering what he 
meant, fearing she would seem inquisitive if 
she asked. 

“You’d be surprised to know how much 
business you can build up right here in Hamp- 
ton,” he continued serenely. 

She thought of Clif Stanleigh; she was sure 
that wouldn’t be his report. ‘That’s fine,” 
she said vaguely. “I had no idea there 


| would be so much—so many legal tangles in a 
small place.” 


“Well, you’d be surprised,” he repeated 
with a shade of pride. “I don’t want to get 
any busier. Of course, though, I’ve got other 
interests besides the law. It’s all right to 
scorn the small town, Heather, if it amuses 
| you, but I can tell you there are a good many 
ifeathers to be gathered up right in little 
‘Hampton. All you have to do is to lay your 
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Under a Thousand Eyes 


plans and keep your head. Maybe you'll 
fnd some feathers yourself, if you look 
around.” 

After he had left her, Heather jogged on 
slowly, her mind so occupied with a new puzzle 
that she allowed Spark to have his own way in 
the matter of speed. Wylie Chamberlain, 
after years of training and travel, was appar- 
ently satisfied with Hampton Valley. What 
had he found in it that she was missing? 
Incidentally she wondered what his “other 
jnterests” were. 


XII 


BootH RANSOME had been gone a week. 
Heather, thoroughly convinced that her 
lack of confidence had been well grounded, 
wondered what her mother was thinking now 
about the man’s easy promises, but his name 
was not mentioned between them. 

And then, one hot, windy afternoon the red 
car swung again into Mrs. Davenway’s yard. 
A few minutes later Booth Ransome strolled 
into the kitchen, where Heather and her 
mother were washing the dinner dishes. 

“Here I am,” he rumbled informally. ‘Got 
hung up longer’n I expected. I'll bet you 
thought I’d skipped for good’n all.” 

“Oh, no, I didn’t,” disclaimed Mrs. Daven- 
way cheerfully. ‘I knew you’d come back.” 

“Huh?” He paused on his way to the table 
and gave a glance of astonishment. © ‘How’d 
you know I’d come back?” 

“Because you said you ‘would.”: Mrs. 
Davenway rturned to the’sink with the iron 
potato kettle and began scraping it with a 
knife. 

He wheeled slowly and looked after her with 
an expression of amused contempt. Then his 
eyes met Heather’s; and there passed between 
them a message of ‘understanding, too swift 
to be checked, too abominable to be endured. 
It was a look that established an odious bond 
between them, a look that acknowledged their 
identical estimate of this unsophisticated, 
foolishly credulous woman and set them apart 
from her—and at the same time together, by 
some monstrous trick of similar judgment. 

Heather’s cheeks flamed; her eyes were full 
of the light that is reflected from the deep fires 
of self-loathing. She hated herself fiercely 
for disloyalty to the claims of blood and of 
love. She was shaken by a passionate desire 
to shield her mother from the piercing shafts 
of cold criticism, to enfold her in affection, safe 
from the tests of rationality. Her rage at her 
own thoughts overflowed to include the man 
who had shared her moment of self-revelation. 





From that instant her distrust settled into a | 


profound, steady aversion. 

He took out a long leather pocketbook and 
extracted several bills, which he laid on the 
table. “I s’pose you knew I’d come through 
with my board, too,” he threw out, with a 
sarcastic laugh. 

“Why, of course.” Mrs. Davenway gave 
him a smile over her shoulder and reached for 
the sandsoap. 

“Huh! How do you get so smart—knowing 
all these things?” 

“You promised it; that’s how,” Mrs. Daven- 
way reminded him, rinsing the kettle and 
carrying it to the stove to dry. 

“Good Lord!” 





He snapped the elastic | 


band around the leather case and slipped it | 


mto an inner coat pocket. “You’re the | 


durndest! Do you believe everything that’s 
told you?” 

She turned toward him with a good-natured 
smile on her tired face. . Her tall figure was 
somehow majestic, even in the ill-fitting 
gingham dress. When Mrs. Davenway was 
still, she was still, and that rare quality gave 
her the dignity of perfect coordination. 

“No,” she said with gravity. “No, I don’t.” 


Heather, pretending to dry the cooking 
Spoons, watched them curiously. How could | 


her mother repudiate the man’s own estimate | 


of himself? 









































Maid or Mistress 


LEAN, convenient kitchen surroundings and equip- 
ment keép both.maid and mistress happy and en- 
thusiastic. Porce-Namel Tables are so easy to clean and 
keep clean and such marvels of convenience that with 
them even the best cooks can get better results in less 
time and with less effort. 


Think of three coats of snowy enamel, inside and out, 
on front, back and ends; 3-ply panel construction to 
give permanence to beauty; perfectly seasoned woods to 
prevent warping, swelling and shrinking; rust-proof 
metal to assure shining cleanliness; and the famous 
metal-backed porcelain top that does not chip. And the 
exclusive swinging, revolving, disappearing stool comes 
with many of the 12 Porce-Namel models. Look at 
your dealer’s for Porce-Namel; write us for catalog. 


MUTSCHER BROS. COMPANY 


* Address Box 11 Nappanee, Ind. 
Makers of Fine Tables Since 1896 


* PORCENAMEL 


“The Better Kitchen Table” 






















HAT fun 

for kid- 

dies to be able 

to see, on their 

= wall, the fa- 
= mous PauBrai- 
= som bear! Or 
David Copper- 


field—at the age that kiddies understand! 


Send 25c for either of the child studies shown here—size 11x14 
inches, reproduced in original bright colors and printed on 
Or send 50c for the 


C-946—**DON’T BE SCARED”’ 


pebbled paper suitable for mounting. 


Bransom bear in Photogravure, size 12x14 inches, on extra 
Add 10c¢ extra for catalog showing over 


quality art paper. 


Give Your House a Chance 





to be a Home! 


A wall without pictures is a barren thing 


for young imagination to feed upon: 







C-100—‘*TIM O’ THE WILD HEART” 


200 other art studies by famous artists. 


pictures shown here are ordered, the catalog will be sent free.) 


COSMOPOLITAN PRINT DEPARTMENT 
119 West 40th Streec 


/ 


But think how 
much sheer 
pleasure both 
grown-ups and = 
youngsters can = 
get from such 
brilliantly-col- 
ored child 
studies as the 
two by Jessie 
Willcox Smith 
shown here. 










(If all three of the 


C-949 *“‘DAVID COPPERFIELD AND 
HIS MOTHER”’ 





New York City 


MMT 
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| Under a Thousand Eyes 


a n O U r u Sy C | Booth Ransome started for the dining-room, 
( $ ) [ Then he turned back, as if a new thought had 
occurred to him. “You understand this was 


only temporary.”” He waved his hand toward 
the bills on the table. “I was cramped for a 


? few days, but I got plenty of cash now. And 
€ I’m still behind that offer for the land— 
minute you say the word.” 


Mrs. Davenway shook her head. “No, 
i i J We’re going to keep it.” 
LL the difference between happiness and utter misery may “Sure?” The question was casual, but his 


mily phvsician. hing i i keen eyes searched her face and then darted 
depend Te fa 1B apctaaircee Not cng 5s MhOwS Senpoetant in Heather’s direction, as if for evidence of 


than the choice of a good doctor! Do you know how good YOUR weakening. 
doctor is? Dr. Paul H. de Kruif tells you, in clear simple lan- “Perfectly sure,” confirmed Mrs. Davenway 


‘Cer . : : pleasantly. 
eases, me roe that should guide your choice. Read his “All right. Just’s you say. I got my eye 
article in the new Hearst’s International—now on all newsstands. on another piece of land, but I was giving 
you every chance, in case you’d changed your 
mind.” : 


The Craze for Cures H. G. Wells 
EATHER determined to change the course 


Your doctor has 45,000 remedies to In the November number comes-his é ee 
choose from; only fifty necessary to treat great new novel ‘MEN LIKE*GODS.”’ -The . ee “3 besiege : She vee be ke Bi 
ALL human ailments, and only a dozen world’s most fertile thinker tackles in a sce Kitt Tude % a * porte! wea A rel go to 
ag cures. Which doyouchooseacross simple, amusing way, some of our great eastiee Judevine, who was always lively and 
the drug store counter? Which does modern problems. Here is H. G. Wells C ne: 5 cin ths bets ae cha 
your doctor prescribe? Every mother or at his very best; yet it is only one of THREE I mg ~ \~ h “ ore d 7 dropped 
father, every invalid, every doctor, will distinguished serials running simultane- pa aoe 9 a pe ae ee pot yn we! - 

5 3 , ar x a . A. ast, 
find these de Kruif articles beyond value. ously in Hearst’s International. a white voile with accents of pale green. 
Before she had finished her bouquet, Clif 
’ “ 9 ? Stanleigh came around the house with an 
A Woman s Novel A Dry World? armful of groceries. Half hidden by a lilac 

For women ONLY might be the label Will the whole world go dry by 1950? bush, she watched him, unobserved, as he 
for “Her Own Life,” the story of a Wo- What nation drinks the most today? rounded the steps and dashed into the kitchen, 
man’s search for Freedom. No private Realizing that Prohibition is more than He looked tense, unhappy, in this moment of 
diary could be more astonishingly frank— a local issue, Hearst’s International has being supposedly alone. How. ironical it all 
no novel more full of startling adventure. had Frazier Hunt make an investigation was, she thought, that Clif should be reduced to 
Yet, written by a man, it can be read_ of the alcohol problem in three conti- the routine task of delivering groceries, and 
with benefit by every thoughtful man. If nents. See “THE WORLD WAR ON that her mother should be reduced to ordering 
you welcome unusual fiction, don’t miss BOOZE” now on the newsstands. It is these groceries for a household of boarders! 
Robert Herrick’s new story just starting. only one of the 25 or more features you As Clif came out again, a gust of wind swept 
For its Fiction alone, Hearst’s Inter- _ will always find in every number. Among through the garden and dislodged Heather's 


national is worth ALL you pay for it. them The Book—Art—Play of the Month. | hat from the bench. It flopped to the porch 
| floor in front of him. He picked it up; but 


instead of putting it back on the bench, he 
stood there with it in his hands, motionless, 
looking down at the foolish bit of straw and 





No matter howmanymagazines you read—whether youread them 
for pleasure or profit — Hearst’s International should be at the ribbon as if it had caught his thoughts and 


top of your list. Interesting as it is instructive; brilliant as it is decoyed them away from his control. 
From idly observing, Heather stared at 


beautiful. In every number—three great novels, six or eight spar- him in amazement and something approaching 
kling short stories, six or eight remarkable articles; famous Norman panic. He seemed to change before her eyes. 


° ° ° There was no trace of the boyishness that had 

Hapgood editorials, reviews of Plays, Books, Art. Have FUN recalled their childhood a nor was he 
while you read; but KNOW something when you get through— now the somewhat worried, tense young man 
who had stood there three minutes before. 

He appeared old, broken, beaten, a forecast 
of himself as he might be thirty years hence— 


& bg | such a forecast as one often sees momentarily 
when Age leaps up from some corner in the 
house of Youth and peers from an unguarded 
window. 


Heather tried to look away, realizing that 


she was inadvertently sharing a moment of 
suffering that belonged sacredly to another, 
35 cents yet her eyes refused to move. She hoped he 
would not see her. But presently he lifted 


a co, artis t 
52 59 Das feotah Sean, New Yard his gaze and looked straight at her through the 
branches of the lilac. To her relief, he showed 
no transition of self-consciousness. Then it 
“a jraggled ski I RT : came over her with a surge of sympathy that 
NO hang your cloths on Tevelving? : | perhaps these depths of misery were so habit- 
1 4 : j ¢ ¢ , =f « > cc f >mar- 
WET Hill Champion Clothes Dryer au | — they had lost all sharpness of den 
100. to. 150 ft. drying space within : "a : . , 
arms reach. Convenient, labor-sav- A i ° He came down into the garden, holding out 
peel Fae ee ce : wer kes 
a. 10% B. 8 ; 
Hill Clothes Dryer Co. 48 Central St., Worcester, Mass. ' é “Naughty child!” he said whimsically 
Write | “That is one of your old bad tricks, playing 
around in the sun bareheaded.” 


en : on eae ‘ FP reget: plant. | She smiled, but she took the hat obediently 
Plenty of hot water twenty-four and put iton. ‘Has Tom Davis deserted you 


hours a day. Requires no attention. again?” she asked, floundering for a casual 

Send for free booklet; give name of oe 

plumber and state kind of heating topic. ; £ reo ‘ ; eae 
“He’s really sick—indigestion this time. 


used, a 
EXCELSO SPECIALTY WORKS ° ina re s 
“4  EXCELSO BLDG., BUFFALO, N. Y. I’ve got a boy to help in the store. a 


WATER I’m glad of an excuse to get out a little. 


RS indoors too much.” ; 
HEATE “Oh, Clif,” she cried, impulsively, “why don t 


Steamfitters you sell the old store and do something else? 
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Satina Makes 
Ironing Easy 


Starched piecesassume 
a delightful finish when 
Satina is added to the 
boiling starch. The iron 
ceases to stick, the 
smooth surface delights 
the eye, and La France 
Bouquet with which the 
tablet is perfumed, im- 
parts an elusive fra- 
grance that appeals 
to critical women. We 
will mail you a free 
sample on receipt of 
your grocer’s name. 


,. 


Snowy washing without sun-bleaching 


t 


RAY DAYS will soon be with us—days when 

the washing must be dried indoors. Then no 

bright summer sun will lend its powerful bleach- 
ing influence to make the clothes bright-white. And 
yet you will want your washings to be snowy, spotless. 
And La France, used with your favorite laundry soap, 
will make them so. 


Blues Perfectly in the Wash Water 


La France blues as it cleanses. It does away with 
the entire operation of bluing. No draining of tubs, 
no lifting of heavy pails of water, no 


and + of the labor saved 


used in La France is the greatest whitener known. 


Sure and Safe— No Hard Rubbing 


La France is not just soap. It is an entirely new 
product which is used with soap. It makes any soap 
cleanse faster, with greater safety, and more surely. It 
does away with all hard rubbing. No wash-board is 
needed. Just soak—or boil—or run through the wash- 
ing machine you prefer. By any method with any 
soap, La France delivers every time (not just sometimes) 
a perfect, snow-white washing in which clothes have 

not been injured by wash-board 


time lost in rinsing clothes through 
blued water. Just add La France in 
the wash water together with the usual 
amount of soap; wash the clothes by 
boiling, soaking or running through 
a hand or electric washer; rinse thor- 
oughly; and then hang out. 


No matter how little sunshine 
there may be, your clothes will be 
bright-white always. The perfect blue 


Domestic Science Tests of La France 


When clothes are BOILED or SOAKED, 
La France added to soap saves ONE- 
THIRD of the time, FOUR-FIFTHS of 
the labor, and ALL the wear of rubbing 
on a wash-board. 

In ELECTRIC WASHERS, La France 
added to soap saves HALF the current. 

Microscopic tests by these domestic sci- 
ence teachers prove that La France DOES 
NOT INJURE FABRICS. 

(Sworn affidavits of these official tests 
on file in Philadelphia.) 


LA FRANCE MANUFACTURING CO. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


113 Sansom Street 


tubbing. And for you—four-fifths of 
the hard work of washing is saved. 


Test La France Free 


Your grocer either has La France 
in both tablet and powder or will 
get it for you. Write us direct, 
sending us your grocer’s name, and 
we will send you free enough 
La France for next week’s washing. 


Better Laundry With Any Soap 


. TABLET AND POWDERED 
MAKES WASHING EASY 


In using advertisements see page 4 





Of the 600,000 Grand Prize 
Eurekas now in use, more than 
100,000 are the new Model 9 


which we announced last 


April. 
Our dealers tell us: ‘‘The 


new model attained its amaz- 
ing popularity because it em- 
bodies improvements which 
lift it far above all other vacu- 
um cleaners in performance.”’ 


It cleans the thickest, dust- 
iest rugs with greater speed 
and thoroughness. Its design 
lets you easily clean beneath 
low beds and close against 
baseboards. Its attachments 
are connected in an instant-- 
and they really clean! 


Before buying any cleaner, see 
this marvelous new Eureka 
demonstrated. Write us for 
your dealer's name. 


Eureka gets the dirt—not the carpet 


EurEKA VACUUM CLEANER Co. 
DETROIT, U. 8. A. 


Canadian Factory: Kitchener,Ontario,Foreign Branch 
8 Fisher Street, Holborn; London, W.C.1., England 


(48) 


Che 
Grand Pize 


VACUUM CLEANER 
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Under a Thousand Eyes 


He laughed. “You make it sound simple, 
Heather. What 1s the something else that 
ou would have me do—in Hampton? 

She snipped a cluster of cinnamon roses 
from a bush, hesitating over her answer. It 
would sound more convincing if she could 
suggest definite possibilities, but none occurred 
to her at the moment that seemed feasible in 
the limitations of Hampton Valley. Wylie 
Chamberlain had assured her that plenty of 
such possibilities existed, however, and his 
statement was the evident result of prosperous 
experience, but he had not given her any 

ails. 
es ought to know what you could do, 
better than I,” she said at length. “T haven’t 
been back long enough to know what’s going 
on, but I understand there are lots of chances to 
make money even in Hampton if—if you look 
for them.” 

He gave her a queer, puzzled glance, as 
if wondering how much lay behind the 
words. “There are several ways, of course,” 
he agreed slowly, “but I hadn’t thought 
of trying any of them. You’ve got to be 
adapted— And then, besides, I’m tied to 
the store.” 

“Oh, that!” She’ brushed this obstacle 
aside as being of slight consequence. ‘‘Some- 
body always wants to buy a grocery store. 
I’m sure you can get untied right away if you 
want to.” : 
“Maybe,” he returned, without conviction. 
He needn’t have been so phlegmatic about 





it, she thought afterward. He couldn’t 
expect to do better for himself unless he could 
show some interest and initiative. She felt 
disappointed that he had not. attacked the 
problem with more zest. 


THAT night Heather could not sleep. The 

wind continued to blow, hot and dry, so 
that the more of it one got, the more distressed 
one felt. She tossed and turned between the 
homespun linen sheets, searching for that 
physical relaxation that would tip her over 
into oblivion. But her skin was hot and dry 
like the air that enveloped her, and her mind 
was racing round and round among gloomy 
thoughts. Her room seemed possessed by 
one of those imps that sneak about in the night | 
and point steady, taunting fingers at one’s 
daytime plans. 

If only some cheerful things would happen! 
She wished Booth Ransome had not come back. 
Better to have lost the board money than to 
have him a member of the household again. 
And Clif! Why couldn’t Clif have had better 
luck? Or why couldn’t he have more spirit? 
She felt sorry for him, and she hated feeling 
sorry for people. It tore you all to pieces, 
and there wasn’t anything you could do about 
it, either. Of course, it was Clif’s fault some- 
how—a lack that he would overcome if he had 
more—well, more of the something that he 
lacked. And this house! Who was going to 
buy it? She hadn’t thought much about that 
until after her mother had consented to let it 
go, but now, tonight, it didn’t seem possible 
that anybody would want it. 

She turned on the light—she had unwound 
the cord to reach over the headboard—and 
read for an hour. Then she tried again for 
the land of dreams. 

When she wakened, it was with the feeling 
that she had been asleep for hours. She had 
eard a noise in the hall, on the stairs, she 
thought—the sort of noise that suddenly blares 
through a person’s efforts to make no noise | 
whatever. She leaned on her elbow and 
listened. Booth Ransome’s door opened 
soitly, closed. After a while she heard* him 
moving about his room, very quietly. 

She switched on the light and looked at her 
watch. Two o’clock! 

“H’'m! The opera held late,” she thought 
cynically, recalling his ready explanations. 
‘Parsifal at the town hall, maybe! But if 
you ask me, I’d say mother’s angel boy’s been 
down to the poolroom.” 
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~ Plenty of Coking S 
Been” 


HEARTY meals, ready on the dot, are the only cure for 

big appetites on fall and winter days. And the Tappan- 
Eclipse with its wealth of cooking space, is more useful than 
ever during this busy season. 


Four fast-working burners on the cooking top prepare big 
meals quickly. An extra boiling lid in the oven bottom can 
used for strong-odored foods such as onions, and the roomy 
broiling oven is ready to rush the steak or chops. Every meal 
goes onto the table piping hot, savory, right on time! 

The Tappan-Eclipse is just as economical as it is efficient. 
Burners are raised up close to the utensil—every bit of 
heat cooks. It’s convenient. too—everything is within 
easy reach. 


As a Christmas gift for wife or mother, a Tappan-Eclipse is 


certain to bea welcome surprise. Its clean trimness and easy- 


cooking qualities will be you the Tappan-Eclipse 
a joy that carries the p complete line of gas 
Christmas spirit through letU-Where, ranges— or write us— 
the whole year. arty, we'll be glad to send 


Ask your dealer to show you full information. 


THE TAPPAN STOVE CQO. 


PORMERLY 


THE ECLIPSE STOVE CO. 


CMANSFIELD, OHIO. 





ESTABLISHED 1I881 
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Finally she drowsed off again. But just as 
daylight was creeping into the room, she was 
startled awake by a sound from outside—the 
familiar, newsy voice of twelve-year-old Cally 

| Tripe. 

“Fire!” intoned Cally joyously. “Fi-j-ire! 
Mis’ Davenway, y’r woods is on fire.” : 

Heather sprang up and reached for her 

, clothes. 

“Mis’ Davenway!” screeched Cally, with a 
piercing whistle. “Mis’ Davenway! 
woods is on—” : 

Mrs. Davenway ran through the hall and 
shouted from the window. “Yes, Cally, yes,” 

The whole house was astir. ; 

(To be continued) 


| Under a Thousand Eyes 
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, Closet C 
F, or the Children ane from .. 


: : In preparing suits and overcoats; cither send 
Apple Minute Tapioca them to the tailor for his cleaning and pressing 
Pare and quarter six tart apples. Place in a dish and cover or you may do the work at home. Choose the 
with cup sugar, 34 teaspoonful salt, 1 teaspoonful of cinna- laundry to work in, and an ironing board with 
mon or nutmeg, and butter. Cook 15 minutes 4 cup an old cover, because it will be stained and 
Minute Tapioca, pinch salt and quart hot water in double seless aft tl is task. F les : : 
boiler, Pour over apples and bake until they are soft. si ghee Sy ee acon we. CEORINg USE one 
Sibve with cieass bad sugar of the non-inflammable cleaning fluids or 
naphtha, benzine, or a good grade of gasoline 
T me : tats : made non-inflammable. Ask your druggist to 
ne tart taste of the apple and cooked in 15 minutes. Identify | add enough carbon tetrachloride to make these 
the delicate flavor of Minu te it by the red package with the | otherwise dangerous cleaning fluids safe. Both 
Tapioca are a delightful combi- - blue band. gasoline and tetrachloride are strong moth 


nation. Minute Tapioca too is an Send for the new Minute Tapioca repellents. | ; 
P I Dip a stiff short-bristled brush into the fluid 


nets) -building food. It requires Cook Book. Itis just out. Free | and brush the entire garment with strong, 
no soaking and is thoroughly upon request. even strokes. Of course, pay especial atten- 
tion to all spots, also to the seams of the gar- 
MINUTE TAPIOCA COMPANY, 311 Jefferson Street, Orange, Mass. | ment. As soon as each garment is completed 
Makers of Minute Tapioca, Minute Gelatine, and Star Brand Pearl Tapioca hang it in its protecting bag before the fumes 

have had an opportunity to dissipate. 
Finally, just a word about the home that is 
really infested with moths. It was my un- 
happy experience to purchase a house in which 
| this pest was appallingly present. It was not 
until the commercial exterminator was called 
in with his gas treatment that the house was 
entirely rid of the pest, and I believe it to be 


* 
A real librar for | a good procedure, when going into a home 
| that has been occupied by other people, to 
have this fumigating process done irrespective 
of the painting and redecorating that may be 


6 
the housewife | planned for. It must be done by skilled 
workers, but it does not require an undue 


time. 








A remarkable collection of household information 
which will eliminate drudgery and save time—all Seasonal Meats 
concentrated in a series of bulletins issued by Good ae 
. . é og onl Y ge 77 

Housekeeping Institute and based on 17 years of con- (Continued from page 77) 

. . . serve with game of all kinds. Currant jelly, 

stant study and ex periment. | too, is a good accompaniment. 

. : Because chicken pie is so often included as 
11 Bulletins Issued by the Institute: one course of a rather formal Thanksgiving 


64 page book of Household Machine Washing Without dinner, we have shown in this le ~ 
Devices Tested and Ap- Boiling trations for cutting up a fowl. or the 
proved by the Institute...25c [4,.... ‘ directions to be used, follow the illustrations 

: . : ies es anning by Safe Methods. .15c and the captions beneath them. The fowl, 

[_]Salads and Salad Dressings. 25c |_|The First Kitchen Outfitted. 15c —— on ri may be — —_ 

Vegetable Main Dishes.....25¢ Kitchens Planne in boiling, salted water, or, better, cooked! 

LJ Kitchens Planned for Con- steamer, fireless cooker, or steam  pressule 

[_] Pies and Pastries . yh, LRA OE haa Vbkeb.bewaas 15¢ cooker 

[ys the Institute cleans you __|Fireless Cookery Chicken a la Cadillac 


“et. . - oe | 
can minimize your labor... 15c 











Cooking by Temperature... 10c , : 
—o shia The chicken pie also makes an excellent 


[_] loth-Covered Spring Back Binder to hold above main dish for the Thanksgiving Day suppet 
WI ah veakkkss csavincsowieyeabaye-<kaeeee if dinner is served at noon, A variation 
of the ordinary chicken pie may also be 
tenn used for this purpose. To make Chicken & h 
ance, ‘ai vod chicken meat {n indl 

Cadillac, place cooked chicken meat In! 
vidual ramekins, pour a well-seasoned cred 
sauce over this, and place on the top three ot 
POE Neds cpthccues vesesscte seeevens sFeeevenedoseepines doeceees ‘ four asparagus tips, which have been heate 
‘ 4 and.seasoned. Or, for the small family, the 
Good Housekeeping Institute fowl thus cooked makes an excellent substitu 
: A i ele for fried chicken and may be used as the main 
105 West 39th Street, New York City. course for dinner, Roll the pieces of chicken 
in seasoned flour and brown nicely in hot fat 

in a frying pan. 


Indicate at the right the bulletins you desire and enclose with remit- 
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Which is your jace when evening comes? 





The Only Automatic Low- 
ering Flour Bin—Comes 
down level with the work 
table. Filled with ease. 
Saves heavy lifting and 
dangerous climbing. 


When You Build— 


instruct your architect to 
Alan your kitchen to in- 
clude a Sellers, It occupies 
no more floor space thana 
kitchen tables has a host of 
condeniences that a built. 
im cabinet lacks: and it 
ots only about one-half 
as much 


k 


TT SS: Se OO ete 
BEST 


THE 


Look at these two faces carefully. They are the same face, under 
different conditions. Suppose the faces are yours. This is what they tell. 

At the left you see your face when you are overworked—have no mod- 
ern equipment in your kitchen. You do everything the hard, tiresome 
way. At night, when your apron is finally hung on the hook, your face 
looks like the one on the left, lifeless, weary. 

Now look at the other side. You decide that your health and happi- 
ness and good looks are too valuable to waste in the kitchen. 

So you get a beautiful, modern Sellers Kitchen Cabinet. Your work 
becomes easy. You do things in an orderly, businesslike way. And you 
do it much faster. THEN, when night comes your husband and children 
look into a bright, cheery, loving face like the one to the right. 


Is it worth while? Is the result worth the little money you pay for a Sellers? Ask any one 
of the thousands of mothers and wives who always have happy faces when nighttime comes. 


You need this modern help. You want a Sellers because it makes your work so MUCH 
easier. This is due to the many special features which you find only on this favored 
cabinet. In all there are Fifteen Famous Features, each one designed to improve the 
service and convenience of the cabinet. 


Easy to Own==Easy to Pay For 
The Sellers costs no more than any good cabinet. Most dealers will arrange terms 
to suit your income. Go see a demonstration. If you do not know the merchant who 
features the Sellers, write us. We will send the name and include a copy of our beautiful 
Sellers Blue Book, FREE. Modern kitchen plans sent free on request. 


G. I. Setters & Sons Co., Elwood, Indiana 
Canadian Branch: Sellers Kitchen Cabinets, Brantford, Canada 
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Automatic Base Shelf 
Extender—Brings base 
shelf and contents for- 
ward within easy reach 


Ant-Proof Casters — Fill 
the bow! with common 
borax. Ants and other 
vermin will not cross it. 





Extending Table Drawer 
Section—Makesit possible 
to get into the big table 
drawers even when the 
work table is extended. 





IN YOUR HOUSE 


ST | 


In using advertisements see page 4 
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Now, It Has Fashion’s Approval 


Many Refinements in Design Make the Davenport Bed a Correct and 
Desirable Piece of Furniture 


HEN first the Davenport Bed 

was Offered, utility was its single 

appeal. But recent years have 
witnessed a remarkable evolution of the 
Davenport Bed. Today it possesses every 
quality of other good furniture—appearance, 
comfort, durability and usefulness. And 
there are prices to suit every purse. 


Modern Davenport Beds, as offered by 
eighty-three manufacturers through dealers 
everywhere, are deserving of the acceptance 
given them. Every authentic style of furni- 
ture can be matched in Davenport Beds for 
living room, bedroom, sun parlor, library, 
den—wherever you might use a one-purpose 
davenport. 


By day, the Davenport Bed is simply an 
unur :ally fine davenport. It gives no hint 
of its ability to furnish a luxurious bed of 
regulation size with springs and mattress of 
the regular type. Yet one simple motion 
arranges it as a comfortable sleeping place 


200 


Serves by Day and by Night 


The Davenport Bed, shown above, arranged for night. 
There are other types—long and short models—of equally 
good appearance and utility 
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for one or two persons. In the morning, it 
is as easily and quickly restored to day duty. 
Mattress and bedding are completely con- 
cealed. 


Its use by night detracts in no way from 
its comfort, utility and appearance by day. 
Unlike other convertible furniture, the mod- 
ern Davenport Bed’s mechanism is simple, 
trouble-free and out of sight. 


Consider the usefulness of such a desirable 
piece of furniture in your own home! Think 
of the many times you have wished for an 
extra bedroom. Arrange to spend a few 
minutes at any good furniture store to see 
how well the Davenport Bed combines 
beauty, comfort and utility. 


Send for our handsome brochure. Ii shows 4 
great variety of modern Davenport Beds ina wide 
choice of styles, woods and covering materials. 


DAVENPORT BED MAKERS OF AMERICA 
906 South Michigan Avenue, Chicago 
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Furnishings and 
Decorations 
(Continued from page 33) 


for the lining, since they give a warm glow 


when the light is turned on. In deciding this | 


question discretion must be exercised, how- 
ever, for a blue shade lined with yellow or 
orange will appear green when lighted, and 
similarly, blue lined with rose will take on a 
lavender or purple tone. 

An effective finish for a plain shade consists 
of one or more stripes of black or a contrasting 
color encircling the top and bottom. T*:2se 
may be outlined with the pencil and string at 
the same time that the pattern of the shade is 
being drawn by the following method. 

When both sides of the paper are dry, the 

. outline of the shade should be drawn upon it, 
preparatory to cutting out. For this, a pat- 
tern will be needed. Remove the water-color 
paper from the board and draw the pattern on 
heavy wrapping paper, fastening it securely 
to the board and driving a slender brad or 
heavy pin upright into the center. Tie a 
string sufficient times around the brad to 
prevent slipping. Now, resting the point of 
the pencil on the paper in a true upright 
,osition, swing it around in a wide'circle, keep- 
ing the string taut.’ Next, unwind the string 
from the brad and lengthen it enough so that 
the distance from the first line to the point 
where the pencil now touches the paper is 
equal to the height desired for the shade, and 
draw a second circle. Cut out and overlap 
the ends until the shade is the correct size, 
and then trim off one end, allowing for a half- 
inch lap. The greater the distance of the pencil 
from the center, the larger the circles described, 
and the straighter will be the sides of the 
shades. 

Another and somewhat easier method is to 
buy a wire frame of the right size and shape 
and paint the top and bottom rings of the frame 
and one upright with black gaint. Roll the 
frame on the wrapping paper until the upright 
registers a second time. The form thus out- 
lined can then be cut out and used as a pattern, 
not forgetting, of course, to add the half-inch 
lap at the end. After this is done, remove 
the uprights by cutting them in the middle 
and bending gently from side to side until the 
soldering gives at the point where they join 
the circle, the top and bottom circles being 
all that are needed on which to mount the 
shade. 


Decorating the Shade 

When parchment shades are to be decorated, 
the paper is oiled and dried, and the pattern © 
of both shade and design must be drawn in. 
The design is then painted before rubbing 
in the background, because the latter must 
not extend under the decoration for fear 
of muddying the colors. This restriction does 
not apply when the background is cream, pale 
gray, or a very delicate tan. Wherf dry, apply 
the background with a wad as before, working 
up as close as possible to the design, and then 
filling in witha brush. The lining color should 
be applied with a wad in the same manner, 
taking care that the color does not run over 
the design, as this, too, will muddy the colors 
when the shade is lighted. 

As a final coat or finish, clear shellac is used 
on both sides, thinned half and half with de- 
natured alcohol. As many as six or eight 
coats of this may be applied with good results, 
the shellac to be rubbed on as the oil and tur- 
pentine were. For the lacquered effect use 
heavier coats of shellac, rubbing down with 
powdered rottenstone and linseed oil between 
coats. 

After cutting out the shades from the pattern, 


lap the ends and fasten with tiny, round- 
headed, brass fasteners, gluing the spaces 
between. Then sew the shade to the top and | 


bottom wires with heavy cotton thread, bind- | 
ing these edges with flat, gold braid or harmo- 
nizing silk braid as a finish. 





Are your Life-Pres 





ervers 
up in the Attic? 


ANY long months of indoor weather are ahead, 

before golf sticks, fishing kit, swimming suit and 
garden tools come into use again—months filled with 
business duties or household cares—months of hard 
work, bounded by four walls. 


Many’s the day you will be wishing for the “pep” 
and “‘go”’ and fitness you felt last summer. 


Be sensible in the selection of your diet. Don’t make 
the mistake of loading the body with a heavy, starchy 
diet when you’ve put the life-preserving exercise away. 
That’s the mistake that leads to dullness, weariness, 
brain-fag—and maybe to worse misfortunes. Try a dish 
of Grape-Nuts, with cream or milk for breakfast. Try 
Grape-Nuts in place of your usual lunch. 


That’s safety, sanity—and comfort. 


Grape-Nuts with cream or milk is a complete food, with 
the perfected goodness of whole wheat and malted 
barley, including the wheat vitamin, the phosphates and 
vital mineral elements. It digests quickly and easily 
without fermentation. It contains the essential bran 
from the whole grain to stimulate intestinal activity. 


Grape-Nuts is deliciously crisp and appetizing, 
welcome at any meal—and it can be had in a moment. 


Not only will a sensible diet, in which Grape-Nuts 
plays a full part, fit you for the rigors of winter, but will 
build up that reserve strength which will permit you to 
take advantage of the joys of the coming spring and 
summer. 


Where you don’t find Grape-Nuts you won’t find 
people. 


% Made by Postum Cereal Company, Inc., Battle Creek, Mich. 


In using advertisements see page 4 








Lovely Furniture 


From the Famous Lloyd Loom 


VERY mother knows Lloyd aha 
Loom Carriages—woven of one Heatly any good 


smooth, strong, endless strand of finest — youLloyd Loom 
Carriages and 


wicker, on the famous Lloyd Loom. Sacadtuss. 
From this same Loom—the invention of 
Marshall B. Lloyd—comes the charming 
Lloyd Loom Furniture which is beautifying so 
many homes today. It is flawlessly woven, 
delightfully designed, handsomely finished and 
upholstered. The fineness and smoothness of 
the wickers, the beauty, grace and sturdiness 
of the finished pieces recommend Lloyd Loom 
Furniture to every home maker. And the 
speed of the Lloyd Loom weaving—thirty 
times as fast as human hands can weave— 
produces this attractive furniture at a price 
so low that any one can afford it. 


Lloyd 


Baby Carriages 


Like other Lloyd Loom products, are sold by 
good dealers everywhere. They can be recog- 
nized by their graceful bowl shape, unbroken 
by seams, corners or short ends. They have 

resilient oil tempered springs: fifth wheel re- 
versible gear; continuous steel pushers; special 
wheels; patented automatic hood adjustment. 


soe 
Loom Woven 


Baby Carriages G Furniture 


Look for the Lloyd name 
plate on the seat. Don’t 
accept a substitute. 


THE LLOYD MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
(Heywood-Wakefield Company) 
Dept. J-64, Menominee, Michigan. 

Gentlemen: Please send me your booklet, “Mothers of the World,” 
illustrating Lloyd Loom Carriages, Lloydalets, Sulkies, S*rollers, Doll 
Carriages and Furniture; also the name of the nearest Lloyd dealer. 


Name .. 
Street 
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The Adventurers 
(Continued from page 73) 


of her dressing, the time she took to brush her 
hair, the deliberation of her movements about 
the housework—he hated all these things 
and blamed Polly for submitting to them, for 
preferring to wash dishes rather than be with 
him! Now, he thought, she was up there 
brushing her hair while he smoked resent- 
fully among his papers here. His only day 
at home! 

When Polly did at last come down, her heart 
sank at sight of Hugh in the center of a great 
mound of disordered newspapers, speckled with 
ashes here and there where his cigar had es- 
caped from his control. She paused in the 
doorway, and Hugh, who had pretended not to 
hear her coming, looked up and said. 

“Oh, down for the afternoon, eh?” 

She flushed a little at his sarcasm and looked 
at the scattered papers. “I wish you wouldn’t 
mess up the living-room before I even get 
down-stairs, Hugh.” 

He opened his paper angrily. “It’s a darned 
shame I can’t have one peaceful day in my 
own house,” he said. 

Polly made no reply, knelt to gather the 
papers together, and he exclaimed: 

“Let ’em alone. T’ll clean up when I’m 
through with them.” 

She persisted. 

“Polly, let them alone,”’ he commanded. 

She surrendered at that and went out into 
the kitchen. He had, he thought, cleaned up 
all traces of his breakfast there, but Polly saw 
crumbs of cereal and a few grains of sugar and 
a spilled blot of cream on the kitchen table; 
stepped on coffee grounds when she crossed 
to the stove, and found the pot still full of coffee 
which Hugh had forgotten to clean out. ‘She 
overlooked the fact that he had tried to clean 
up, in her irritation at his untidiness. He 
heard her brushing and washing and scrub- 
bing the table,top and resented it because 
it suggested he had been at fault. Called 
at last, 

“What are you doing out there?” 

“Just a few little things, Hugh,” she said 
noncommittally. 


THIs was to be a day of exasperations for 

both of them, summarizing and bringing 
to a point the petty provocations of the months 
of their marriage. They went to his home for 
Sunday dinner, and Jennie and Dave were 
there, and Hugh recited with boisterous 
laughter some of Polly’s early mistakes in 
housewifery. The stories had been told before; 
she thought there was malice in his telling now 
about the tomatoes, about the failure of her 
first attempt at jelly, about the insolence of 
the clerk in the linen store. She suffered under 
the recital, not so much because they laughed 
at her, as because Hugh led them to laugh at 
her. Dave countered with some reminiscence 
of his honeymoon, and Hugh cried, 

“Did I ever tell you about the flat anti- 
climax of ours?” 

They professed ignorance, and Hugh told 
how he had planned as a final and surpassing 
joy the trip up the Woolworth tower. 

Dave, his brother, said in brotherly fashion, 
“Well, you were a yap all right!” 

“T know it,’ Hugh agreed. “But I liked 
it up there, and I thought Polly would. We 
had a great day, too; clear as a bell. You 
could see Lord knows how far. All over the 
state, probably. It made me drunk to look 
at it. But Polly!’ He laughed at the 
recollection. ‘All Polly got out of it was some 
gas from the chimney that comes up by the 
tower, and it made her sick, and we had to 
go down. Blooey! Me raving about the v iew 
and Polly scolding about the nasty old gas.’ 

On the way home, late in the afternoon, 
Polly said: “I’m sorry you told them about the 
tower, Hugh. It made me seem so unap- 
preciative.” 

“Why?” he demanded obtusely. “It hap- 
pened, didn’t it?” 





_Send Ten Cents for J.&P. Coats 
ross-stitch and Embroidery Book No.9 
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Pretty Gifts That Anyone Can Make— 
J. & P. Coats Book No. 9 Tells You How 


OME designs in this new book use cross-stitch alone, others 
combine it with crochet in the most fascinating way. 


Handkerchiefs, bonnet ties, and other small pieces offer a welcome 
opportunity to the woman who wishes to make dainty and inex- 
pensive gifts. The more ambitious needleworker will find in the 
centerpieces and luncheon sets designs whose exquisite beauty is 
worthy of her skill. 


J. & P. Coats Embroidery Cottons are thoroughly reliable because 
they are fast color, while J. & P. Coats Mercerized Crochet is 
well-known for its brilliancy, softness and durability. 


Buy from your dealer or send 10c for J.6&’P.. Coats Book No.9. 


THE SPOOL COTTON CO. 
Dept. 90, 315 Fourth Avenue, New York 


FAST COLORS 


CONTENTS 


Alphabets.... . .21 & 22 Handkerchiefs....... 


for Embroidery 
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COT TC ) N S 


Baby Afghan Patterns..... 
pe Oe 
Ae eee ; 
Borders in Cross-Stitch pie ete 
Centerpiece of Octagon Shape... ..19 
Child’s Tray Cover (Tee. 
Colored Cross-Stitch Patterns 12&13 
Directions for Counterpane 10 
Directions for Cover Centerpiece. .15 
Dresser Set 9 
Gifts 
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J & P S.A i 
<}X STRAND FLOS® 


Hot Plate Mats. 

Kitchen Towels 

Luncheon Set 

Pillow RAE ee 

Porch Pillow...... 

Rose Centerpiece 

School Satchel.............. 
Yoke of Cross-Stitch on Filet : 
Working Patterns Child’s Satchel. . 
Working Patterns Dresser Set 

J. & P. COATS ARTICLES. 
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Mistake = Proof! 


With this revolutionary new pattern you can’t 
go wrong—and invariably the result is style 


a 


No. 2905 


prem have perfected a new pat- 
tern—printed! Entirely different 
from any pattern in existence! Half the 
time for cutting, for fitting, for sewing! 
That’s the story in a nutshell. 

It marks the progress ‘of fifty years in 
one day. No guesswork, no mistakes. You 
know before you start what you are going 
to get. A breath of Paris in every gown 
you make! 


Now you cut to a blue line 


Words printed right on the pattern tell you 
exactly what to do. You read as you cut. 
The new pattern has no perforations or 
symbols to be figured out or held to the 
light to be interpreted. Every necessary 
instruction is printed on the pattern itself 
in plain letters. ‘“‘cur FROM HERE TO 
HERE”’ or “‘FOR OPENING, SLASH ALONG 
THIs LINE,’’ and similar directions appear 
right on the pattern. 

A clear blue line guides you in cutting. 
You do not wonder about seam allowance 
or any other detail—simply follow this blue 
line and you cannot make an error. The 
new pattern is mistake-proof! 

If there are drapings, you read exactly 
where to drape. You see exactly what to 
do right on the pattern—‘‘ Gather from 


* No.2909 


here to here’’ or ‘‘ Tuck here’? —THE Ex- 
ACT POINTS ARE INDICATED. 


For a wide selection of attractive new 
styles that you can make with the new 
pattern, see McCall’s Magazine or look 
through McCall fashion books at all good 


pattern counters. 


Seven newest styles 


On this page, seven of the very newest 
designs in McCall Printed Patterns are 
shown. You can now make them up— 
exactly as pictured, retaining every nuance, 
every clever note of style! 


You can order any of these styles di- 
rect if you do not know where to secure 
McCall Printed Patterns. Simply send the 
coupon below. 


No. 2905—Ladies’ Dresses, sizes 34, 36, 38, 40, 42, 44 inches, 
bust measure. Price 45c. 

No, 2938—Misses’ Dress, sizes 14, 16, 18, 20 years. Price 45c, 

No. 2919—Ladies’ Dress, sizes 34, 36, 38,40, 42.44, 46. Price 55c, 

No. 2922— Misses’ Dress, sizes 14, 16, 18, 20 years. Price 45c, 

No. 2909—Ladies’ Dress sizes 34, 36, 38, 40, 42, 44. Price 45c, 

No. 2921—Ladies’ Dress, sizes 34, 36, 38, 40, 42, 44, 46, 48, 50. 
Price 45c. 

No. 2925—Ladies’ Dress, sizes 34, 36, 38, 40, 42, 44, 46. Price 45c. 


The new McCall Printed Patterns sell 
at 25c to 45c everywhere 

If there is no McCall dealer in your im- 

mediate neighborhood, order direct. Simply 

mail the coupon below. 


MS - II D, he N ecw P. VE McCaL co, York City. eG 
a ri nte d atte rm | Send me at once new McCall Printed Pattern 


Bs ca cbicticwnweboued (NS PTR es ee ee Enclosed find 
Ht. pattern without a puzzle 


| 45c, regular price of the pattern (no charge for postage). 


Ful! Address ny re - 
j an 
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The Adventurers 


“But I didn’t think you still blamed me for | 


0 
“J don’t blame you. It just strikes m2 as a 
joke.” 
«faa almost a tragedy for me,” she said. 
“J thought it had spoiled our time together.” 

He felt himself in the wrong and said, 
“Shucks, I guess if I wanted to hold things 
against you, I could find something besides 
that?” 

“Qh, I know I don’t please you,” she 
assented wearily. 

They had cookies and milk for supper by the 
open fire which he had built in the living- 
room. The hearth was somewhat littered with 
ashes, and she got up from the small table to 
sweep it clean. 

He exploded! “That’s right. Now I’ve 
messed up the hearth, I suppose.” 

She turned and said wearily, “Oh, Hugh, 
if I just irritate you and make you mad and 
spoil your life, I’m going to go back home.” 

He had such a complete certainty of the 
impossibility of their separating that he was 
not even frightened at this suggestion. ‘What 
good would that do?” he asked. 

“Tt would leave you to live your own way.” 

“You know darned well,” he said impa- 
tiently, “that I love you and you love me, 
and we couldn’t live without each other.” His 
tone was utterly matter-of-fact. 

“Well, we certainly can’t go on this way, 
quarreling all the time.” 

“That’s just like a woman. Because she 
doesn’t like the game, she won’t play any 
more.” 

“But I don’t want to spoil your life, Hugh.” 

“You’re not spoiling my life,” he said 
explosively. “Any more than I’m spoiling 


_ yours.” 


bs USED to be so happy all the time,” she | 
told him thoughtfully. ‘Now it seems to | 


me I always feel like crying.” 

“Well, that’s not my fault. You’re not 
abused.” 

She took the dishes to the kitchen in 
silence, washed them and put them away, 
came back to where’he sat reading. “Do you 
think we really love each other, Hugh?” she 
asked soberly. 

“Don’t you?” He put down his book. 

“T suppose so.” 

“Well?” 

“But if we do, I don’t see why we can’t 
just be happy together without quarreling all 
the time.” 

“Well, why not try to smooth things out, 
then?” he reminded her. Having fed well at 
noon, and again just now, he was in a tolerant 
mood. “TI’ll tell you, getting along together 
after you’re married is a job. If you love each 
other, it’s worth doing and pays for itself in 
theend. But if you’re going to play cry-baby 
and want td quit the game every time anything 
goes wrong—” 

“TI don’t want to be a handicap to you.” 

“You're just trying to put me in the wrong, 
make me seem ungenerous, saying that all 
the time,” he said irascibly. 

“But if I do hinder you and make you 
unhappy, I can go away.” 

“A fat chance of our ever shaking each 
other.” 

_. “You can get rid of me mighty easily, Hugh, 
if you want to.” 

_ “But I don’t want to. Darn it, don’t talk 
like a fool.” 

“I know I seem foolish to you.” 

“I didn’t say you seemed foolish,” he 


. “I said you were talking like a 
ool. 

“It’s the same thing!” 

“Tt isn’t!” 


They talked for an hour longer, each growing 
more resentful, more irritated all the time. 
T hey were, in the end, both acutely miserable, 
for it was true, as Hugh had said, that they 
loved each other, that life without the other 
would have been impossible to either. Yet 














Same old fruit 





SPRINKLED! 


So Betty isn’t nagged 
at breakfast any more 


VERY DAY used to start 

with a battle with Betty: 
it was nag, nag, nag, to get her 
to eat her fruit. 


Then one morning mother 
had an idea: she sprinkled the 
fruit with Dromedary Cocoa- 
nut; and the old familiar dish 
became a delicacy. 


Many mothers seem to have 
made the same discovery. 
Now they are sprinkling 


Dromedary on all sorts of 
every-day things—see the list 
below for example. 


One minute Sprinkle 
recipes 


Sprinkle Dromedary Cocoanut inthe 
batter just before baking waffles. 


Sprinkle Dromedary Cocoanut in 
muffin batter and bake. 

Sprinkle Dromedary Cocoanut on 
plain puddings for variety. 


Sprinkle Dromedary Cocoanut over 
the top of coffee cake or on sweet 
buns before baking. 


Send to Dept. 72 for the illustrated book ‘“‘One Hundred Delights.” 


THE HILLS BROTHERS COMPANY, 375 WASHINGTON STREET, N.Y. 


NEW YORK + * LONDON BUSSORAH 


SAN JUAN - °* SMYRNA - * PARA 


THE OLDEST AND THE LARGEST BUSINESS OF ITS KIND IN THE WORLD 


prinkle 


DROMEDARY 


$45C£2 


CANDIED PEEL 


CITRON ORANG! 
LEM 


IGOLDEN DATES | 


‘Dromedary 
Cocoanut _ 


DROMEDARY PRODUCTS: Gotpen Dates from the 
Garden of Eden. Canpiep Peet, the choicest of citron 
orange and lemon, sliced and separately wrapped in one 
package. Cocoanut that keeps fresh to the last shred. 
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STREPTOCOCCI, common disease germs often found 
in embedded dirt (very highly magnified) 

(At right) This laboratory test (dirt extracted by a Royal 
and emptied into a jar of water) shows how the Royal gets 
the emb2dded dirt as well as surface litter, such as 
threads and lint. The embedded dirt sinks, surface litter 
floats. Note the much greater quantity of embedded dirt 


Se i 


SURFACE DIRT 


EMBEDDED DIRT 


Streptococci- 


Millions in a ‘‘clean’’ rug 


—science reveals the hidden germ-danger in embedded dirt 


reine small that dozens might cling to 
a single dust particle! 

It is an uncomfortable thought that 
the rug which looks so clean upon your 
floors may be the home of ‘millions— 
yes, thousands of millions of these 
dangerous, invisible organisms. Yet 
science has proved this true. 


A peep through the microscope 


In the embedded dirt from a single 6 by 9 
Wilton rug have been found more than 
12 thousand million living organisms. 
And this rug had just been thoroughly 
beaten and swept by ordinary cleaning 
methods! 


In the analysis, made by the Medical 
Research Laboratories of Chicago, 
three dangerous types of bacteria were 
identified—germs causing _ intestinal 
troubles and diarrhea in children, blood 
and heart troubles. 


How can you remove this 
embedded dirt? 


There is only one way to remove it, and 
that is with powerful air suction scientifi- 
cally applied. 

The Royal Electric Cleaner reaches 
deep down into the depths of your rugs 
and gets out the embedded dirt. First, 
because it produces a _ remarkably 
powerful suction. Second, because this 
suction is scientifically applied directly 
to the rug surface along the entire 
length of the 14-inch nozzle; the pat- 
ented Royal adjustment screw does this. 

Yet, powerful as it is, the Royal is 
absolutely harmless, because it cleans 
by air alone 


Let the Royal Man show you 


No doubt your rugs appear spotlessly 
clean. But let a Royal Man go over 


one with a Royal Electric Cleaner. You 
will be astonished at the quantity of 
dangerous, embedded dirt concealed 
in it. 

Arrange with the local Royal dealer 
today to have a rug cleaned in your 
home—no obligation at all. If you 
don't know who he is, write us and 
we'll put you in touch with him. 
DEALERS: The valuable Royal Franchise may 


be had in certain cities and towns. Write for 
information. 


RETAIL REPRESENTATIVES: There are 
numerous desirable opportunities for men of 
ability in capacity of Royal Men. Inquire of 
your local Royal dealer. 


The P. A. Geier Co., Cleveland, Ohio 
Manufactured in Canada by 
Continental Electric Co. Ltd. Toronto, Canada 


The Royal Man 

He is an expert in 
housecleaning and can 
show you many in- 
teresting labor-saving 
methods of cleaning. 
He is courteous and 
considerate; you need 
never hesitate to ask 
him for a demonstra- 
tion in your home 





*ROYAL 
Electric Cleaner 


Cleans By Air Atone/ 
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The Adventurers 


even life with the other, each thought, might 
become impossible. Their nerves were jang- 
ling; they felt their love like a galling yoke 
across their shoulders, imprisoning them side 
by side; saw only a weary and hopeless way 
ahead. 

Polly went first up-stairs, and because she 
was so tired, fell instantly asleep. 

Hugh, coming up later, thought resentfully: 
“Tf I wake her, she’ll be grouchy. And—she 
went to sleep without kissing me good night.” 

He went into the guest room and to bed 
there. It was the first night since their 
marriage that they had not shared the same bed, 
the first night they had slept without a kiss of 
love and peace. ‘We must never go to sleep 
without kissing each other,” Polly had so often 
cried, yet now had done just that. 

“A turning point, I guess,” Hugh thought 
bitterly. Buried his face in his arms. “Lord, 
I wish we could get along. We’ve got to get 
along. Help me be better to her!” he prayed. 


XIV 


‘THERE is a certain philosophic pleasure in 

studying the behavior, under varying 
circumstances, of a stream of running water; 
its moods change so swiftly, it is never twice 
the same, yet there is nevertheless a flavor of 
eternity about it. 

It is possible to compare the life together 
of Polly and Hugh to such a stream; a shallow 
stream, its bed rough with boulders, and steep, 
so that the current was swift, and the surface 
of the water was constantly torn into ripples 
and foam and its rush was fretful and im- 
patient. Those who have observed such a 
stream at a time when rains have made the 
water deeper have seen how the boulders were 
submerged, the surface was no longer torn, 
and the inequalities of the stream bed were 
lost in the greater depth of the current, so 
that the water flowed serenely, powerfully, 
and beautifully on. Thus is the shallow 
passion of youth thrown into confusion, easily 
disturbed, easily broken into tossing ripples 
and flying spume, petty exasperations, like 
boulders on the stream bed, marring the 
smooth surface of the water. It is only as the 
love between husband and wife grows deeper 
that it is able to glide, undisturbed, over the 
irritations engendered by all the little frictions 
of every-day life. 

Yet these first months of Polly’s marriage 
and Hugh’s, had their hours of rapture and 
of beauty, for a shallow stream, though it runs 
turbulently, nevertheless runs swift and strong. 
There were moments when each abruptly 
discovered in the other a charming aspect 
never guessed before; when a small and trivial 
action, when an expression of the countenance 
or a glance of the eye seemed, for no reason 
in the world, indescribably pleasirig. .Some- 
times, in the evening, Hugh would lift his 
eyes from his reading and look across the 
room at Polly, and Polly, feeling his eyes 
upon her, would raise hers. Then without 
speaking they would commune with each 
other, each thrilling with the joy of adoring 
and of being adored. Sometimes Hugh was 
troubled over an office matter, sat soberly 
thoughtful; and at such moments Polly, 
watching him, felt herself filling with an 
emotion far too deep for words. 

Sometimes Hugh, coming home discovered 
a Polly all new to him, whose eyes in- 
toxicated him, whose lips wooed him, upon 
whose breath clung a heady fragrance he 
could scarce withstand. It might be a new 
dress she wore; it might be the circumstance 
that she had not put aside before coming to 
the door one of the pretty over-all aprons she 
affected, or that she was flushed from the heat 
of the kitchen. It might be simply a warmer 
light in the shadows of her hair. Or the fact 
that Hugh was freshly shaven, his cheek 
smooth and smelling cleanly of soap, might 
move Polly to a rapturous affection, so that 
she threw her arms about him, held him very 





























































; Way 
e she The lines, proportions and coloring of 
most of the lamps you see in these days 
fully: of commercialism are the work of de- 
Fry signing departments of large factories. 
” bed They are the fruits of a deep knowl- 
their edge of what makes a “popular 
bed, seller.” But some people, the 
iss of Decorative Arts League com- 
sleep mittee felt sure, would like a 
often lamp designed purely with an 
eye to good taste, a lamp of 
poe artistic proportions and har- 
get monious tones, a lamp em- 
yed, bodying grace, symmetry 
| and beauty rather than 
| the long experience 
: of the ‘‘salesman- 
the designer’? of what 
te, seems most in demand 
nice in retail stores. 
r of Hence this exquisite little lamp you 
see pictured, “Aurora” as it has been named by 
ther an artist, because of the purity of its Greek lines 
llow and tones. 
ee 
face A Labor of Love 
a For the delicate work of designing a lamp that should 
h a be a real work of art instead of a mere unit in a fac- 
the tory’s production, and yet should be a practical and 
vere useful article of home-furnishing, the League enlisted 
rn, the enthusiastic cooperation of a group of talented 
vere artists—one a famous architect skilled in the practical 
£0 requirements of interior decorating, one a painter and 
ty, § genius in color-effects, and one a brilliant sculptress, 
‘ly 8 a student of the great Rodin in Paris. 
sles g They caught the spirit of the League’s idea and the 
ike designing of a lamp that would raise the artistic 
the standards of home-lighting became to them a true 
the labor of love. Model after model was made, studied 
os and abandoned, until at last a design emerged with 
we which not one cf the three could find a fault. 
ee Every Detail Perfect 
nd One style of ornamentation after 
“4 another was tried out, only to yield in 
ta the end to the perfect simplicity of 
ct the classic Greek lines. Even such a 
ial small detail as the exact contour of 
ce the base was worked over and over 
on again until it should blend in one con- 
e- tinuous ‘“‘stream’’ with the lines of the 
ws slender shaft. The graceful curves of the shaft itself, 
a simple as they seem in the finished model, were the 
un results of dozens of trials. The shape, the exact size, 
ch and the soft coloring of the shade were the product of 
1g many experiments 
as The result is a masterpiece of Greek simplicity and 
ly balance. Not a thing could be added or taken away 
“i without marring the general effect—not the sixty-fourth 
of an inch difference in any moulding or curve but 
d would be harmful. And- yet with all the attention 
1- to artistic effect the practical knowledge of an experi- 
n enced interior decorator has kept “Aurora” in perfect 
‘A harmony with the actual requirements of the home. 
is It blends with any style of furnishing, it adapts itself 
" to boudoir or foyer-hall, to library or living room. 
e And wherever you place it “Aurora” will add_ taste 
t and refinement besides furnishing, with its tiltable 
4 shade, a thoroughly practical and mellow light wherever 
k required, © 
it 
t Ro 
y 





An Architect, a Painter and a Sculptress Joined 
in Designing This Exquisite Lamp 




























“AURORA” 
$3.50 





In the exclusive Fifth Avenue type of 
shops, where lamps that are also works 
of art are shown, the equal of this 

fascinating little ‘Aurora,’ if found, 

would cost you from $15 to $20 
—perhaps more. Yet the price 
of this lamp is but 


$3. 50—Think of it! 


Only the Decorative Arts 
League could bring out 
such a lamp at such a 
price. And only as a 
means of widening 
its circle of usefulness 
could even the League 
make such an offer. 
But with each pur- 
chase of this beautiful 
little lamp goes a “Corresponding Mem- 
bership” in the League. This costs you nothing and 
entails no obligations of any kind. It simply means 
that your name is registered on the League’s books as 
one interested in things of real beauty and art for home 
decoration, so that as artists who work with the League 
create new ideas they can be offered to you direct 
without dependence on dealers. : 


Send No Money 


No matter how many other lamps you have in your 
house, you will always find a place just suited for this 
dainty, charming little ‘“‘Aurora” i6 inches high, shade 
1034 inches in diameter; base and cap cast in solid 
Medallium, shaft of seamless brass, choice of two 
color schemes—rich statuary bronze with brass-bound 
parchment shade of a neutral brown tone, or ivory 
white with golden yellow shade. Inside of shade is 
tinted old rose to give mellow light. Shade holder 
permits adjustment to any angle; push button socket, 
six feet of lamp cord and 2-piece attach- 
ment plug. 

You will rarely, if ever, get such a 
value again. Send no money—simply 
sign and mail the coupon, then pay 
the postman $3.50 plus the amount 
of parcel-post stamps on the package. 
Shipping weight only 5 pounds, so 
postage even to furthest point is in- 
significant. If you should not find the 
lamp all we say of it, or all you expected of it, send 
it back in five days and your money will be re- 
funded in full. Clip the coupon now, and mail to 


Decorative Arts League, 175 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


Decorative Arts League (‘Rey Any?) 


You may send me, at the member's special price, an “‘Aurora’’ 
Lamp, and I will pay the postman $3.50 plus the postage, when 
delivered. If not satisfactory, I can return the lamp within five 
days of receipt and you are to refund my money in full. 

You may enter my name as a ‘‘Corresponding Member” of the 
Decorative Arts League, it being distinctly understood that such 
membership is to cost me nothing, either now or later, and is to 
entail no obligation of any kind. It simply registers me as one inter- 
ested in hearing of really artistic new things for home decorations. 


Check finish desired— Statuary Bronze [J or freer ame [ ] 


SI oo vc a repecicivegenebress tag 


Address... 


In using advertisements see page 4 
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Save Your Coal For Zero Weather 


Imagine a fireplace which, at 
the touch of a match, becomes 


in appearance and effect a 
great bed of glowing embers! 


That is Radiantfire, the amaz- 
ing heating discovery that is 
revolutionizing fireplace 
enjoyment wherever natural 
or manufactured gas is 
available. 


But Radiantfire is even more, 
for by the same Radiant Rays, 
that bring you sun-warmth, it 
projects its heat not upward 
and out your chimney, but 
straight out into your room. 


Of course, with Radiantfire, 
there is no fuel to be brought 


in, no ashes to be carried out, 
no flying sparks to ruin your 
rugs, no smoke and soot to 
discolor your walls, no dust or 
dirt to be cleaned up. 


Also, it is odorless and venti- 
lates your home, just as your 
present fireplace does. 


Best of all, Radiantfire costs 
no more than the conven- 
tional fireplace equipment to 
install, and far less to main- 
tain. 


Your Gas Company or deal- 
er has the size and model 
Radiantfire you need. Buy it 
and enjoy your fireplace as you 
have never before enjoyed it! 


DEALERS:—Get Your Share of the Big, Fast-Growing, Business in This 


Revolutionary Fireplace Equipment! 


Write Us Today for Full Details 


GENERAL GAS LIGHT COMPANY 


New York, 44 W. Broadway Kalamazoo, Mich. 


PITTSBURGH BUFFALO 


San Francisco, 768 Mission St. 


CINCINNATI ATLANTIC CITY 


We HUMPHREY 


TRADE MARK REG.US. PAT. OFF. 


‘Peadiantfire 
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No. 33—For Stores, 
Lofts and Offices 
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The Adventurers 


tightly, kissed him with breathless lips, tremu- 
Jously whispering against his. Sometimes, 
as they moved independently about the house 
upon casual errands, they would come un- 
expectedly face to face, and the sweet surprise 
of this confrontal would overwhelm them. 
At such moments they might stand for long, 
tempestuously embracing ... This pure pas- 
sion of youthful lovers was a field of beauty, a 
background to all they did or said. That 
they were sometimes irritated, exasperated, 
hopeless—these were only blots upon the 
lovely field. In ardent hours filled with the 
ecstatic pain of love, these blemishes were 
all forgot. 


I" WAS in February, that Polly began to 

suffer from something like indigestion. 
Many things which she ate seemed to disagree 
with her; she was pale one morning. A few 
days later she told Hugh when he came home 
at night that the liver and bacon on which 
they had breakfasted had made her sick. The 
next time it was her morning orange, which she 
thought was somewhat overripe. Hugh hap- 
pened, during these weeks, to be very busy, 
very much occupied with his work. He asked 
one day whether she ought not to have a 
doctor, but she shook her head. 

“T’ll just be careful what I eat,” she told 
him. “I guess I’m a little run-down.” 

He came home one afternoon at his usual 
time, and when she met him at the door, 
remarked that she wore a dress he had not 
seen before. It was beautiful, of dark velvet 
with a full skirt and white lace about her 
throat and at her elbows. Her throat, he 
thought with a rush of feeling, had never 
been so lovely, and when he had kissed her 
lips, he kissed her again in the little hollow 
where neck and bosom joined. Held her 
head between his hands, the soft hair which she 
wore low over her ears crisp and warm beneath 
his fingers. 

“Some rig, Flinders!” he cried delightedly. 
“J didn’t know you had that.” 

“It’s my Christmas present from mother,” 
she explained. “I got it with her check. 
Is it pretty, really?” 

He said it was great. Saw, with faint 
uneasiness, that her eyes were not dancing 
with the pleasure that usually dwelt in them 
when he found her beautiful. They were 
rather wistful; her lips were a little parted. 

He had come home unusually hungry, had 
made somewhat of an effort to be particularly 
whole-hearted in his praise of her dress, and 
her failure to respond hurt and disappointed 
him. He turned away into the living-room, 
and she came in and stood for a moment 
framed against the wide doorway, singularly 
sweet and appealing. She watched him in a 
way that he found uncomfortable, as though 
she were afraid of him, and he said at last: 

“You know I’m mighty hungry, Flinders! 
How’s dinner? Just about ready?” 

“Pretty near,” she said listlessly, and went 
through the dining-room into the kitchen, 
taking her apron from a chair in the dining- 
room as she went. 

He could hear her moving to and fro; 
thought her movements lacked their customary 
energy. 

By and by she came into the dining-room 
to finish arranging the table, and he heard her 
pouring water into the glasses. Then heard 
nothing for a space, till the silence aroused 
his curiosity so that he went to the dining-room 
door and looked in. He saw then that she 
Was sitting in a chair by the table, her head 
dropping, and he asked from the doorway, 

“What’s the matter?” 

She looked up at him slowly. Shook her 

ead. “Nothing!” she said faintly. 

“Well, I wish you’d hurry up with dinner,” 
he said, worried about her and irritated as 
Worry always made him. 

“I’m—a little tired, I guess,” she explained, 
getting slowly to her feet. “And I’ve had a 
headache all day, and my stomach’s upset.” | 
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FREE! Let Laughing Vivi 

> Let Laughing Vivian 
send you a liberal trial bottle of the new Liquid Veneer Mop 
Polish. Wonderful for renewing any dusting or polishing mop. 
The finest polish made for instantly transforming dirty, dull 
scratched floors to their original beauty and finish. 
Laughing Vivian says: “I use Liquid Veneer Mop Polish on 
my World Champion 


VOD VENER 
MOP 


It is a wonderful combination. The Liquid Veneer Mop has no 
metal exposed to scratch the floors. It is one mass of over 5,000 
long, soft, fluffy cotton strands which pick up an enormous 
amount of dust and dirt before washing becomes necessary. 


“And it is so easy to wash! Simply pull swab (the cotton part) 
from frame, like a curtain from a rod, wash, pass through a 
wringer, dry and replace, and your mop is as clean and fluffy 
as when new. When the swab wears out simply buy a new one 
at a nominal cost, slip it on the indestruc- 
tible frame and you have a new mop! 


“The handle is 54 inches long and adjusts to 
any position, allowing the mop to be used 
under the lowest pieces of furniture and in 
all corners. It is truly the champion Mop of 
the world.” 


Your dealer will gladly show it to you 
Price $2.00. Smaller sizes $1.50 and $1.00 
Send the coupon NOW 


BUFFALO SPECIALTY COMPANY 


Full Yarn Center 
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Stieffs Silver “32° 


1S Superior 


Buy Direct from the Manufacturer 


Stieff Design No. soo —$460 


Sterling Silver Hand Chased Repousse 5 Piece Tea Set 
Other Sets Range from $350 up—Plain Colonial from $210 up 


Beauty, utility and permanence are all combined in the purchase of a Stieff 
Silver Service. True in form, in quality and in craftsmanship and appropriate 
for every gift occasion. Stieff Handwrought repousse will perfectly express 
the thought you would put into your gift for the Winter Bride or the bride 

of a quarter of a century. Patterns may be 

duplicated at any time and can always be 

matched. One piece at a time eventually means 

a complete set. Satisfaction guaranteed or 

money refunded. 


% Doz. Each Weight 
Dessert Spoons ....$15..$2.50.. 9.80 ozs. per % doz. 
Medium Forks mie. Sos“ 
Table Spoons .. 3.50..14.40 ozs. 
Soup Spoons .. 2.50. .10.00 ozs. 
Baby Spoon 1.50.. .75 ozs 
Bon Bon Spoon 2.25.. 1.05 ozs. 
Jelly Spoon 3.00.. 1.70 ozs. 
Olive Spoon 1.50.. .70 ozs. 
Serving Spoon 4.50.. 2.60 ozs. 
Sugar Spoon 2.00.. 1.10 ozs. 
Lemon Fork 1.25.. .40 ozs. 
Sauce Ladle 1.50.. 1.05 ozs. 
Sugar Tongs 2.00.. .95 ozs. 
Butter Knives 2.50.. 1.25 ozs. 
Cheese Knives 2.75.. .500zs. Handle—Blade Plated 
Cake Knives .25.. .85 ozs. Handle—Blade Plated 
Pie Knives 3.50.. .85 ozs. Handle—Blade Plated 


Fruit or Flower Repousse Baskets $70.00 up ac- 
cording to size and weight. 

Candlesticks—Repousse—$105.00 per pair up ac- 
cording to size and weight. 

Comports—Repousse—$25.00 up according to size 
and weight. 

Bar Pins Stieff Rose Pattern $1.25 and $1.50 each. 

Pocket Knives—Stieff Rose Pattern—$3.00 each. 


Also complete Lines of Toilet ware in Plain, 
Hand Engraved and Repousse. 


Write for Free Catalogue containing artistic 
reproduction of more than 345 Stieff masterpieces 
Also Booklet telling about the progressive gift 
plan and The Art of the Silversmith. Goods sent 
on approval anywhere if approved references ac- 
company order. 


THE STIEFF COMPANY 


Factory Salesrooms 
311 W. Redwood St. BALTIMORE, MD. 17 N. Liberty St. 
Dept. M 
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The Adventurers 


“For goodness’ sake,” he exclaimed im. 
patiently. “I wish you wouldn’t keep com- 
plaining about how you feel. If you're sick, 
get Doctor Hood to look you over.” 

Her next words startled him. “TI had him 
come see me today,” she explained in a low 
voice. 

Hugh was still for a moment with astonish- 
ment, with a vague and undefined alarm. He 
wet his lips a little before he spoke, said in a 
tone he strove to make casual: ‘Well, what'd 
he say? Give you a pill and tell you you were 
all right?” 

Polly looked at him then, turning a little 
in the kitchen door. “He said I was going to 
have a baby,” she answered. 

And while Hugh still stood motionless, she 
went into the kitchen and resumed her work. 


XV 


HE discovery that they were to become 

father and mother, when their minds were 
able to accept it as fact, depressed Polly, 
exalted Hugh with pride. 

Polly’s depression was not spiritual, but 
physical. She had been accustomed to health, 
knew not the ways of illness, and to find 
herself weak and shaken, to find her body 
unwilling to respond to the demands she put 
upon it, was distressing to her. She felt 
herself unready for motherhood, wished to 
wait till she and Hugh were settled somewhat 
more securely in the calm routine of marriage. 
Dr. Hood’s annunciation came to her not as a 
surprise, because she had dreaded that he 
would say just what he did say, but it did 
come upon her as a shocking blow. 

They kept, at first, their secret to them- 
selves, or fancied that they did so. If Hugh’s 
mother understood, she was wise enough to 
wait till they were ready to speak. The 
situation brought them mysteriously nearer 
together, modified their mutual relations in 
many ways, which were small in themselves, 
yet cumulatively significant. Hugh set him- 
self quite deliberately to cheer Polly up. She 
had a keen sense of humor, dormant now; he 
sought ways to waken her to laughter. Bought 
comic periodicals and brought them home to 
her, read the “funny” columns and pages of 
the newspapers, listened for the occasional 
good story that floated around the office. 

He noticed that Polly looked tired, and 
helped her carry things into the dining-room; 
and thereafter he dropped by small degrees 
into the habit of helping her with breakfast, 
till eventually he took the task itself off her 
hands. She occasionally came down-stairs in 
the morning in the soft kimono which he had 
thought so beautiful when she wore it on their 
honeymoon together; and thus garbed, with 
a ribbon around her hair, would sit across the 
table from him, so lovely that he could scarce 
eat for watching her. She had never been, 
he thought, so beautiful; there was a radiance 
in her eyes which was like to choke him. 
When she moved to and fro about the house, 
he watched her with delight, and it was only 
at rare intervals that there flashed across his 
face a shadow of awful dread. 


NE night before they went upstairs—it was 
a Friday late in March—Polly as usual 
began to move the chairs in the living-room back 
to their places. Hugh, as his habit was, had 
already gone into the hall, but when he saw 
her do this, he hesitated for a moment, then 
came back to help her. Picked up a news- 
paper from the floor beside his chair and folded 
it neatly and laid it on the table. Emptied 
his ash-tray into the fireplace. He had a 
faint consciousness of virtue in doing these 
things, and when he looked at Polly, he saw 
that her eyes were misted, adoring him. But 
neither made any comment on what he had 
done; they went up the stairs arm in arm. 
After he was in bed, while she sat on the 
side of the bed at his feet and brushed ‘her 
hair, they talked together; and once, while he 
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“Kimonas and Comfys 


Are the Things to Wear” 


“Just drop down the hall—we’ve 
got a real party started, and we 
want you. Don’t change—we’re all 
dressed for comfort.” 

Every modern girl knows that ne,,- 
ligee does not—must not—mea.i 
untidiness. There are scores of oc- 
casions when she cannot be fully 
dressed for the outside world, yet 
her sense of daintiness and fitness 
rebels against the ordinary sloppy 
“bedroom” slippers, which make 
her want to hide her feet when 
friends appear. 

It is for this reason that Daniel 
Green Comfys are so much ap- 
preciated by the modern, well- 
appointed, well-bred girl. 


Daniel Green 


Comfy 
alippers 


For Men, 
Women, and 
Children. 


1H OLA ASNMADENNEPNNUAAAHUOFOAUEOONHTADTONTSTUTEATTTLUNYH0 00. 


Not only do Daniel Green Comiys 
hold their trim, custom-built appear- 
ance after many months of wear, 
but in the finer essentials of color 
and fabric they allow a breadth of 
choice that permits her to match 
her favorite frocks and negligees. 


Be sure you get genuine Daniel 
Green Comfys. You will never be 
satisfied with an inferior slipper, 
which quickly loses its shape and 
has only a slightly lower cost to 
recommend it.—Daniel Green Felt 
Shoe Company, Dolgeville, N. Y. 


New York Office: 116 East 
3th Street. 
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W hy —*% some manufacturers 

copy our label so closely? 
Look for this trademark on 
the slippers you buy. 
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GUARANTEED. 
Silk Hosiery 


VERY pair of REAL SIUC FAstitINED tHHtSIERY is 
sold under an absolute guarantee; and the 
guarantee found in every box is backed by the 
World’s Largest exclusive makers of Genuine Silk 
Hosiery specializing on one single style. 


Neever sold in retail 
stores—buy direct 
from our mills 
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How you can obtain 


REAL SILK FASHItINED ttHERY 


We have a branch office in your 
city. Our representative from this 
local office will call at your door 
with samples. He will take your 
order at our regular price of a box 


of four pairs for $5 and collect only. 


$1 deposit. Twenty-four hours after 
your order reaches Indianapolis your 
hosiery will be mailed from the post 
office branch in our mills direct to 
you by parcel post. Pay the $4 
balance to your postman on delivery. 


Weare the only silk hosiery manu- 
facturers selling by our original and 


exclusive method direct from the 
mills to the wearer. ; 

The demand for our product has 
prompted many irresponsible impos- 
tors to attempt to counterfeit the 
Genuine Real Silk Fashioned Hosiery 
with inferior imitations, 

For your protection the authorized 
Real Silk representative wears the 
gold Real Silk identification button 
in his lapel and our local office in your 
city will vouch for him by phone. 

Remember the terms—box of 4 


pairs for $5—only $1 deposit. 


REAL SILK iiOSIERY MILLS 
Indianapolis, Ind. 


Box of 4pairs 5 eles 


pr ene 
7 
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“OUR ABSOLUTE GUARANTEE 


THE REAL SILK HOSIERY MILLS GUARANTEE EVERY PAIR OF HOSIERY TO GivE YOU 


ABSOLUTE SATISFACTION. 


ir m Your ormion Any pan or EAL SILK FAStttiNED fHnsiERY 


“ 9088 NOT GIVE PERFecT SATISFACTION IN EVERY WAY, OR DOES NOT. GIVE YOU THE 
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The Adventurers 


was speaking, he felt the approach of a yawn, 
and stifled it, finished what he had to say. 
When presently Polly moved about the room, 
finishing her toilet for the night, he liked the 


scuffle of her slippers across the floor. The | 


sound they made was, he thought, curiously 
like the unsteady footsteps of a little child. 
Hugh’s imagination was lively; it ran away 
with him now. He stared up at the ceiling, 


his eyes shining with the dream he saw. He | 


was roused from his abstraction by the sound 
of the windows as she opened them; said 
regretfully, 

“T meant to get up and do that, Polly!” 

She came into bed beside him. ‘‘You’re so 
good to me lately, Hugh,” she replied. “It’s 
almost worth it, I think.” 

He took her in his arms. ‘Worth it? 
That’s no way to talk, sweet. It’s just that 
I feel so much—well, so much closer to you 
now.” 

“Well, it’s awfully sweet, anyway,” Polly 
insisted, pressing tenderly against him. ‘And 
I’m beginning to get used to it, Hugh. I’m 
not such a little coward as I was. It doesn’t 
scare me so.” 

“There’s nothing to be scared of, Honey,” 
he said stoutly, a cold finger touching his 
heart. “There’s nothing to be scared of. It’s 
just a part of life; the biggest part, I guess.” 

“T know.” Her head moved in a nod, her 
cheek rubbing his. “It is big. It seemed at 
first too big for a little girl like me.” 


“Ah!” he whispered reassuringly, his arms | 


enfolding her. 

When he dressed in the morning, he found 
that his mirror was tilted down at such an 
angle that he could not see himself in it, and 
he smiled, tenderly amused at Polly because 
she always did this. When she came down 
at his call, to find their breakfast ready and on 
the table, he asked if she would like to go to a 
theater that night. 

“T have to work till late, today, anyway,” 
he explained. ‘And you can meet me for 
dinner.” 

He had, before coming down-stairs, put 
away his soiled clothes in the hamper instead 
of leaving them on the floor, and Polly, 
though she said nothing at the time, had wept 
a little with happiness when he left her alone. 











Now she was full of resolutions, and when he | 


set an hour and a place for their meeting, she 
cried: 
“T promise to be on time, too, Hugh. I’m 


never going to be late at an appointment | 


again.” 

He laughed aloud. “Bless your heart, 
Honey,” he said. “You he as late as you 
want to.” 

But she shook her head. “No, sir,’”’ she 
avowed. “T’ll be there on the dot. You’ll 
see.’ 


UGH did not take her promise seriously; 
he knew that while Polly’s intentions were 
always good, they did not always fructify. 
They had planned to meet at six-fifteen; he 
himself, as matters chanced, was a little 


| 
| 


delayed; was perhaps three minutes late. He | 


found Polly waiting for him, delighted with 


the situation. She looked very stern and said | 


in adorable mimicry of his tones: 

“Well, I guess we haven’t time to get a 
decent dinner now. We'll just go to a dairy 
lunch somewhere.” 

He laughed with her, kissed her brazenly— 
they were in the hotel lobby—and then asked 
solicitously, “You feeling all right, Flinders?” 

She said in some concern: “Why, yes, 
Hugh. Do I look badly?” 

“Thought ‘you must be sick,” he told her 
soberly. _“Orsomething wrong. Getting here 
on time.”’ 

They laughed together then, and they played 
a thousand variations on this jest all evening; 
Were both vastly amused because Hugh had 
been late, because Polly had been punctual. 
The musical comedy which they had chosen 
to see was amusing as a comedy should be, 
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Short Davenport Bed 


Daytime Luxury Plus Nighttime Comfort 


The Kroehler davenport bed is designed, primarily, as a distin- 
guished piece of living room furniture. In appearance it is just like 
any other fine davenport, with soft, yielding cushions and rich 
upholstery. Yet, to achieve this daytime beauty, it sacrifices 
nothing of nighttime comfort. 

It is as much a real bed as it is a real davenport. You do not sleep on the uphol- 
stery, but on a patented, sagless, folding metal bed frame and springs. One simple 
motion converts it from a davenport to a full size, 72x50-inch bed. By day the 
thick, removable mattress and bedding are concealed within the davenport. Nothing 
indicates that the Kroehler is also a bed. 

This convenient and luxurious bed-davenport takes the place of an additiona] 
bedroom and subtracts from the family budget the rental which that room would cost, 

The Kroehler davenport bed is made in overstuffed, colonial and period designs, 
in any wood finish; with chairs and rockers to match. Upholstery of mohair plush, 
tapestry, velour, genuine leather or leather substitute. Made to harmonize with any 
decorative scheme. Handsome styles, at prices to meet any requirement. Sold by 
leading furniture dealers everywhere, for cash or easy payments. Ask for a demon- 
stration. Look for the Kroehler trade mark. Don’t accept a substitute; Kroehler 
davenport beds cost no more. : 

Write for free book of attractive designs and name of dealer 
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Scalloped Food-Sardines 


One can of Booth’s Food-Sardines, one 
cup of sauce (as below), five or six seda 
crackers. Remove backbune and tail of 
fish and flake witha fork. Place a laver 
of sardines in abaking dish, cover with 
the sauce, then a layer of cracker 
crumbs, another layer of sardines and so 
on until the fish is all used. Cover the 
top layer with cracker crumbs and bake 
in a hot oven until brown. Prepare fish 
sauce as follows: 


SAUCE: Two tablespoonfuls of flour, 
two tablespownfuls of butter, one c uP 
hot milk, salt and pepper to taste. Melt 
butter in saucepan until it bubbles, then 

id flour, salt and pepper until smooth 
and pour the hot milk in adually, stir- 
ring each time. Cook until thick. 


See What a Quarter Buys 


—for a family of four 


meal. The same meal 

ordinarily costs $1.25—five times as much. 
Other main dishes for four cost 90c to 
$1.25, from four to five times as much. 
So by serving delicious “FOOD-SAR- 
DINES,” “DINNER SIZE,” but once a 
week in place of more expensive foods, you 


save from $1.00 to $4.00 a month. 


cea serve four people for a quarter— 
a_ delicious 


Genuine Sardines 
from California 


OOTH’S “FOOD-SARDINES,” “DIN- 
NER SIZE,” easily secured in our own 
waters off the California coast, have the 
real sardine flavor and firm, tender meat. 
They are not the small, costly, imported 
sardines, but large, nutritious fish, five to 
seven inches long—packed in delicious sauces. 
Their cost is low, because they are easy 
to get and have no customs duty added. 
Booth’s ‘‘FOOD-SARDINES” are rich 
in protein, and provide over 900 calories, 
food energy units, to the pound. 

Their appetizing flavor and vital nourish- 
ment are combined with exceedingly low 
cost—a most remarkable food. Compare 
with others. Decide for yourself. 

Your family will enjoy them. Try them 
this week. 

Use them in any one of a score of delicious 
ways; as a dinner dish; for salads; for sand- 
wiches; for chafing dish suppers. 


Serve them once—you’ll have them each 
week by family request. They'll enjoy 
the dinners. You'll enjoy the saving. 


Packed Three Ways 
Try Them All 


OOTH’S ‘‘FOOD-SARDINES” are put 
up in three delicious sauces—tomato, 
mustard and in vinegar and spices. 


Prepared in immaculate plants. They 
are very high quality. Be sure of the brand. 
Note the Yellow Crescent’on the big oval tin. 


Your grocer probably has Booth’s 
“FOOD-SARDINES,” “DINNER SIZE.” 
If by ‘chance, he hasn’t, send us one 
dollar for four cans, charges prepaid. 


Specify the kinds of sauces you want. 
Money gladly refunded if you are not 
satisfied. 

Mail coupon today for our famous free 


book, ‘‘Booth’s FOOD-SARDINE Recipes.” 


Compare These Costs 


Go over your market bill for the past four 
weeks. Put down the cost of each dinner’s 
chief item during that time. Add together 
and divide by the number of dinners 
represented. 

If yours is a family of four, the chances 
are the figures will be at least $1.25—prob- 


ably more! Booth’s FOOD-SARDINES 25c. 


‘BOOTH'S 


Food-Sardines 
ee” 


F. E. Boorn Co. 
Packers of High Grade Foods 
110 Market St., San Francisco, Calif. 


Insist on having Booth’s 
Crescent Brand in the Oval Tin 


poate 


F. E. Boots Co. 
110 Market St., Dept. 311, 


San Francisco, Calif. 
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Please send free book of recipes. 
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| Mrs. Day at length. 





| with him. 


The Adventurers 


and musical as its name suggested. The 
world was beautiful; they loved each other 
and shared the most wonderful secret in the 
world. 

Next day they dined with Hugh’s father 
and mother, and after dinner Polly and Mrs. 
Broad went upstairs together. When they 
came down an hour or so later, Hugh saw by 
their countenances that Polly had told his 
mother. On the way home she confessed 
to him. 

“T think she knew anyway,” she explained, 
“She didn’t seem a bit surprised.” 

Hugh was for some obscure reason delighted 
to think that his mother had guessed. It 
pleased him to think that every one would 
soon know; this thought made him immensely 
and unreasonably proud. “What did she 
say?” he asked. 

“She said we’d better have a maid now,” 
Polly confessed. “I didn’t like it; I like just 
being alone with you. But sometimes I do 
get tired.” 

Hugh laughed. ‘“Mother’s practical,” he 
said understandingly. “Oh, I don’t mean 
that she’s hard; you know she’s really as 
sympathetic as they make them. And I'll 
bet she’s happy as can be. But she’s practical, 
and her sympathy and her love take a practical 
turn. I'll bet she offered to find a maid for 
you.” 

“She did,” Polly confessed. 

“You let her,’”’ Hugh directed. 
thinking we needed one!” 

Mrs. Broad must have told her husband that 
night. There was a less practical, more 


“T’ve been 


| sentimental reaction from him. He sent Polly 
| an enormous consignment of cut and potted 


flowers, so that her house blossomed like a 
garden in a day. 


XVI 


IN APRIL the buds began to swell, the grass 

to green. Crocuses dotted the lawn and 
burst into bloom. Thg skies that month were 
for the most part overcast, the occasional 
sunlight seemed unnaturally bright, but with 
the approach of warmer weather a period of 
perfect happiness began for Polly. Her first 
depression was passed; her courage had re- 
turned; she could look with sweet equanimity 
into the future. And—Hugh was so good 
to her. 

She spent long hours with Hugh’s mother 
and with Dave’s wife, Jennie. They came to 
sit with her through the afternoons, and the 
three women sewed together and spoke in low, 
happy tones, exchanging the mysterious con- 
fidences of womankind. 

When her own mother came on, in May, 
for a two weeks’ visit, her store of knowledge 
was enlarged and systematized. For Mrs. 
Day was busily systematic; made lists of this 
and lists of that. She spent hours checking 
over a schedule of things the baby would need. 

Polly listened at first attentively, but when 
she had heard all there was to hear, and her 
mother still explained and explained, Polly 
began to sit with distant-looking eyes, smiling 
a little, and dreaming a little, and very well 
content to be so happy without occupying 
herself with material things. But Hugh took 
such matters more seriously; he consulted with 
The systematic world 
in which she moved appealed to his logical 


| sense; he had her slips and lists all typed and 


pasted on cardboard for better handling, 


| checked off those articles which had been 


secured and those which were yet to be bought 
or made. 
Hugh plunged into these matters so ener- 


| getically because he found in them a relief 


from the moments of stark and awful panic 
which were becoming more and more frequent 
At first he had welcomed pro- 
spective fatherhood with pride, but when he 


| began to discover in Polly visual evidence of 
| her approaching maternity, the matter was no 
| longer abstract but concrete, and concretely 
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. Don’t let Thanksgiving be a day of work 
and worry for you. Enjoy the fun of the home- 
gathering with the rest of the family, with your 
mind perfectly at ease concerning “the bird.”’ 
Use a 


Roaster 
and you will have nothing to watch but the clock. 
It does away entirely with the constant attention and the un- 
comfortable task of lifting, turning and hand basting in front of 
a hot oven so necessary when roasting in an open pan. 
Vaporized juices condense on the cover and shower down on 
the roast. As there is no evaporation, the substance and flavor are 
retained and your turkey will be juicy and tender. A few moments 
Pe ee before the clock says, ‘‘it’s done’’ open the roaster dampers and it 
“Better Quatit : ah ce 
—— will brown to perfection. 
includes Kitchen The Lisk Roaster consists of cover, tray and bottom; all seam- 
rahe ia less, with rounded corners and beautifully enameled in Turquoise 
eled Ware, Heavily Blue or Imperial Gray. Also made in Blue Steel and Aluminum. 
Coated Tin Ware, Ta . 3 : : . 
7 veg- 
Nichia dMleied Useful every day in the year for cooking meat, fish and veg 
Copper Pots and etables. 


Kettles, Fapanned Made in six sizes for roasts from five to twenty-six pounds. 
and Galvanized - 


Ware. Over two million in use in American Homes. 
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“Run no Risk—Be Sure it’s Lisk” 
Lisk Manufacturing Co., Ltd. 


Canandaigua, N. Y. 
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Act i 


HEN the People of the Pri- 

meval Forest gathered around 

the camp-fire, who strengthened their 

hearts against the fears of the night? 

The story-teller, with his pictures of 

mythical heroes who had conquered 
the foes of woods and cave. 

In the present-day world, who is 
of greatest inspiration in the battle 
of life? The professor with his lec- 
tures? The preacher with his ser- 
mons? The writer of article and 
editorial? Unquestionably these have 
their great power. But the greatest 
power and inspiration of all comes 
from the writer of good fiction, as 


it has in all ages. 


Why? Because good fiction is the 
truth about life, the interpretation 


of life. 


It punctures tawdry pretense. It 
reveals the nobility in humble lives. 
It proves that rich and poor, ancient 
man and modern, scientist and 
priest, sea-captain and captain of 

industry, housewife and club- 
% woman, are bound together by 


common humanity. 


The short stories-of Irvin S. Cobb now appear in Cos- 
mopolitan. “Snake Doctor” is in the November issue. 


On sale at all newsstands 
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The Adveataun 


terrifying. He worried more and more, had 
hours of abject fear. But he valorously hid 


his fears from Polly, bravely assured himself | 


that she must not see, must not understand. 
As always, when he was concerned for her, he 
was easily irritated, but there was a bond 


upon him now to hide his irritation. He | 
aig acquired self-control and seldom let | 
i) 


lly see the exasperation in his eyes. She 
was, in the matter of dressing and undressing, 
in all things which required physical activity, 
slower than she had ever been, and there were 
times when his irritation burst from him. 
But always at Polly’s hurt glance he beat it 
down, and smiled, and begged her not to 
mind him. 

“Tt’s just that I was tired, sweet,” he cried. 
“J didn’t mean a word I said.” 


LATE in May Mr. and Mrs. Broad took Polly 
to their cottage on the South Shore for the 
summer, and Mr. Broad and Hugh commuted 
night and morning, riding back and forth from 
the shore to the city in a slow, hot, smoky 
train whose very slowness was a constant 
agony to Hugh. But there were compensa- 
tions at the end of the ride. The cottage 
stood on a high bluff facing the sea, which 
when the wind was northerly thundered against 
the base of the hill at their very feet. To the 
south there was an easy descent to the long 


strip of beach like a dune, with the sea outside | 


and a meandering and marshy tidal river 
behind. 

Polly liked to go.down to the sand on a 
warm afternoon with a heavy blanket and roll 
herself in it, and lie in the sun, pleasantly 
warmed, for hours. When Hugh was able to 
stay a day at the shore, they sometimes took 
bacon or chops or steak and bread and coffee 
and potatoes and walked down the beach and 
built a driftwood fire, cooking their lunch or 
supper beside the sea and eating it together. 
Afterward, if it were in the evening and the 
air was warm, they might sit for hours beside 
the embers of their fire, watching the white 
ribbons of foam mysteriously form and dis- 
appear upon the incoming billows, and talking 
together of a thousand things in low, hushed 
tones. 

Hugh exerted himself to make Polly happy 


that summer; when upon his homecoming each | 


evening she questioned him as she always did, 
he found answers for her questions. When she 
asked: “What did you do today? Whom 
did you see? What did they say?” he told 
her all that he had done or said or seen. If 
the matter of his telling lacked interest, Polly 
never said as much; she was, as a matter of 
fact, profoundly interested in all that Hugh 
did or could do. And he perceived this and 
no longer fretted at her questionings. 

Hugh had his vacation late in August and 
spent three weeks at the cottage constantly 
with Polly. And there were moments when 
they were together in which he was suddenly 
dumb with fear. At such moments he was 
apt to think back, to remember their mutual 
exasperations with a sick remorse. But they 
had, even now, their moments of difference. 
One moonlit evening, on the beach half a 
mile from the bluff, while Hugh fed with bits 
of drift the small fire that had cooked their 
supper, they began to talk of the baby who 
was to come. They had already decided on 
the name. A boy should be called David, 
after Hugh’s father and brother; a girl, 
Hugh insisted, should be Polly. 

“But I’m sure it’s going to be a boy,” Polly 
said this night. “Your mother says so; says 
she can tell.” 

Hugh was unable to vision this prospective 
child of his as a baby. In his thoughts the 
newcomer had always reached the age of 
speech and of walking. ‘“We’re going to have 
a lot of fun, teaching him and training him,” 
he said thoughtfully. 

“T want us to be very understanding, Hugh,” 
Polly suggested, her shoulder brushing his. 
“Especially you. I love to see a father and a 
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When these dainty little appetizers 
serve as the first course of the guest din- 
ner, there is no finer relish to use than 
Gulden’s Mustard. Especially palat- 
able are the canapés made of thin 
fingers of crisp toast, spread with ham- 
mince highly seasoned with Gulden’s. 


Gulden’s is a condiment supreme, 
a mustard of unexcelled quality. It is 
a special blend of imported and Ameri- 
can-grown mustard seeds ground 
exceedingly fine, pure grain vinegar, 
and certain other spices that give to 
Gulden’s the flavor which is so particu- 
larly its own. It isa delicious, tantaliz- 
ing flavor that puts an edge on appetite. 


Gulden’s is bottled without preserva- 
tives of any kind, and because of its 
purity keeps fresh to the last spoonful 
in the round glass jar. At better gro- 
cery and delicatessen stores everywhere. 
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Appropriate at any time 


and always delicious and wholesome. 
As it comes steaming to the table, it 
transforms drab days into holidays. 


R & R Plum Pudding is a standard 
food-dessert that has graced American 
tables for fifty years—made from the 
finest ingredients the world’s markets 
afford. A royal feast at a moderate cost. 


At Your Grocer’s 
In 1, 2, 3 and 4-Ib. tins, and 
in the individual size. 


Other 
R & R Products 

Boned Chicken 
Potted Ham 
Potted Tongue 
Potted Chicken 
French Process 

Prunes 

(in glass jars) 


Satisfaction in every tin 
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The Adventurers 


| son who are the best of chums together,” 


“Sure,” Hugh agreed. “That will come 
when he gets a little older. But we’ve got to 
lay the foundation for that by the way we 
handle him when he’s a kid.” 

“But all we have to do is to love him a great 
deal,” Polly urged. 

Hugh laughed wisely at her ignorance. “I 
guess you never saw a baby, the way he can 
act,” he said. “I’ve seen Dave’s. He lets 
them run wild. I'll tell you, if you take a 
baby when it’s young, and teach it to obey, 
and show it the uselessness of crying and things 
like that, it pays.” 

“Oh, of course we'll want him well-behaved,” 
Polly agreed; added with a fierce tenderness: 
“But he will be, Hugh. He’s bound to be.” 

“T’ve seen Jennie fuss with her kids,” Hugh 
declared. “I remember one night she put the 
oldest one to bed, and he didn’t want to go to 
sleep, and kept yelling. Mother and father 
and I were over there to dinner, and you 
couldn’t hear yourself talk. And Jennie kept 
running upstairs and saying, ‘Hush, baby 
darling!’ Oh, it was funny to see her. No 
more notion of how to discipline that child!” 

“But how old was he?” Polly asked in 
bewilderment. 

“Oh, about fifteen months.” He laughed. 
“T finally went up,” he exclaimed. “Stalked 
into the room and said to the kid in a rough 
voice, ‘Shut up, you!’ He squawked at me, 
and I slapped his hand a couple of times. He 
started to cry, and I told him to cut it out, 
and by Gorry, he did cut it out. Went right 
to sleep without another yell.” 

“Slapped him!” Polly wailed, as though 
he had struck her heart. “But Hugh, you’d 
never slap our baby.” 

“Sure,” he insisted. ‘You don’t have to 
hurt them. But of course if you cuddle them 
when they cry, they’ll keep on crying, so as to 
get cuddled. But if you show them crying 
never gets them anything but a scolding and 
a slap on the hand, you won’t have any 
trouble.” 

He was so absorbed in expounding this 
thesis that he did not look at Polly. Talked 
bravely on, with full assurance—till he dis- 
covered that she was crying at his side. 

“T can’t bear to think of our baby being 
hurt,” she told him passionately, when he 


| questioned her. “It’s terrible, Hugh! A 
| little, helpless thing!” 


They were, for a few minutes, on the verge 


of bitterness, but the danger passed when 


Hugh yielded, said patronizingly: ‘Come, 
Polly, you’re tired. We'll go along home, 
Honey. Don’t you worry! Things’ll come 
out all right in the end.” 

But as they ‘walked home, she made him 
take back what he had said. They laughed 
together at his retvaction, but it comforted 
her. Comforted her, without changing Hugh’s 
opinion in the least. He cheerfully forswore 
himself, confident that when the time came to 
discipline this baby of theirs, Polly would see 
eye to eye with him. He perceived no peril 
in this difference of their views. . . 

In mid-September they went back to Wind- 
ham for the winter, and the last grim weeks of 
waiting began. 

(To be continued) 


This Is How It Happened 


‘THE Queen of England has ordered 4 

doll’s house for Windsor Castle, a 
model which will represent in miniature an 
English home. The library will contain a 
collection of tiny volumes by the best con- 
temporary authors, and as his contribution 
Somerset Maugham has written the most 
charming of fairy-tales, a delight to old and 
young for its whimsicality and beauty. 
Look for it in the Christmas number 


“The Princess and the Nightingale”’ 
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In the oven of a Lorain-equipped 
Gas Kange you can roast meats, boil 
vegetables, and bake desserts, all at 
one time and with one temperature 
—while you’re miles away. 

coupon for our Lorain Thanksgiving 
Menu which gives full directions. 







be your Chef <= 
Bp tw. Daf & 


HANKSGIVING—the day of the 

world’s greatest “at home” party, dis- 
tinctively American, anchored deep in 
national sentiment—a time of thankfulness 
and feasting. 

This year let’s go to the morning football 
game, or to the matinee. But how can well 
go? Must not someone remain behind in the 
hot kitchen to prepare the great spread for 
the family— Roast Turkey, Giblet Gravy, 
Cranberry Sauce, Baked Squash, Mashed 
Potatoes, Mince and Pumpkin Pies? 


. NO! This year will be different. We all 
can go, for “Lorain” will be our chef Thanks- 
giving Day. The Lorain Oven Heat Regula- 
tor—wonderful device, built into the six most 
famous makes of Gas Ranges—will cook and 
bake all the principal elements of your din- 
ner as perfectly as any master chef—and 


Only these famous Gas Stoves are equip- 
| ped with ‘The Lorain” 
[ae JEWEL— George M. Clark 
| Co. Div., Chicago, Ill. 
| wagveniah- items Company 
Div., Cleveland, Ohio 









| DIRECT ACTION—National Stove 











AMERICAN STOVE COMPANY 
311 Chouteau Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 
Largest makers of gas ranges in the world 


We manufacture coal stoves and the celebrated Lorain Oil Burner Cook Stoves 
for use where gas is not available, but the ‘‘Lorain Regulator” 


cannot be us 














One easy turn of the Lo- 
rain Red Wheel gives you 
a choice o ‘measur 
and controlled oven heats 
for any kind of oven cook- 
ing or baking. 





—— 


— 


will do the work while you’re miles away. 

If dinner is to be served at six, you can 
place all the good things in the magic oven 
at one p. m.,turn the little red wheel to 250 
degrees, and go “where you will” for four 
or five hours. When you return everything 
will be deliciously done and ready to serve. 

Wherever gas is available, you'll find 
dealers who sell these wonderful gas ranges 
equipped with the Lorain Oven Heat Regu- 
lator. They'll be glad to demonstrate to 
you the great advantages of cooking and 
baking by “Time and Temperature,” made 
possible by “Lorain.” 

Send the coupon for a copy of the Lorain 
Thanksgiving Menu, prepared by a famous cook- 
ery-expert. It tells how you can cook an entire 
Thanksgiving, Dinner in the oven of a Lorain- 
equipped Gas Range at one time—without any 
attention whatsoever. 


AMERICAN STOVE COMPANY 
311 Chouteau Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 


Please send me free copy of your Lorain 
Thanksgiving Menu. I have checked 


my favorite stove. 


on. these Name nes 





| 

Company Div., Lorain, Ohio * = Addre: 

NEW PROCESS—New Process Stove = pee en 

m Company, Div., Cleveland, Ohio = tf ee ee eae | 

VICK MEAL—Quick Meal paove = e ; ‘¢ 

Company, Div., St. Louis, =| Check your favorite Stove: | 

es wa: ABLE~ReliableStoveCompany O T G O Clark Jewel New Process Dangler | 

iv evelan hio \ TE N H EA’ I 2 E ULAT R Quick Meal Direct Acnon Reliable 
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HERE are several kinds 

of salt—one the grains 

of which are little cubes, hard 

like hailstones—another whose 

grains are tiny flakes, delicate 

and fragile like flakes of snow. 
Which should you use? 


To bring out food flavors 


Keeping in mind, as do the 

manufacturers of famous pack- 
aged foods, the best butter 
makers, the leading bakers and 
famous chefs, that salt is the 
most important single element 
in controlling food flavor, try 
this test on your breakfast egg 
—and see. 
At the table, sprinkle on one 
half of your fried egg some 
cube salt and on the other half 
sprinkle an equal amount of 
Diamond Crystal. 

You will notice that the 
flakes melt more quickly than 
the cubes, just as flakes of 


Diamond Crystal is in flakes, delicate like snow. 


Or- 


dinary salt is cubical in grain and hard like hailstones. 


So Diamond Crystal dissolves more quickly, 


blends 


more readily into foods to bring out natural flavors 


Try this test on your breakfast eg¢ 


Your eyes and your tongue will show you a vital difference in salt 


snow melt more quickly than 
lumps of hail. 
So when you taste your egg, 


that part which is Diamond 


Crystal salted will have its 
flavor brought out rich and 


full; but on the other part, 
see how much more noticeable 
is the salt! You may even feel 
the hard gritty cubes crunch- 
ing between your teeth; and, 
in the “strong’’ taste of the 
salt, the most delicate fluvors 


of the egg are lost. 


For salt in its natural state 
is always mixed with impuri- 
One is calcium sulphate, 


ties. 
the lime from which plaster of 
Paris is made. Others 
magnesium and calcium chlo- 


rides, which salt makers de- 


scriptively call bittern. 
Such impurities, harsh and 


acrid, kill the subtle natural 
flavors of food instead of en- 


are 


hancing them as a salt that is 
all salt will do. 


Tons ofimpuritiesremoved 


Starting with nature’s best 
salt, the makers of Diamond 
Crystal produce “the salt that’s 
all salt” by an exclusive pro- 
cess which removes yearly over 
2,000,000 pounds of impurities. 
And the fine, quick-dissolving 
flakes are a result of this 
patented purifying process. 

Ask for Diamond Crystal 
by name. Your own tests will 
prove its superior quality, its 
special fitness for table and 
kitchen use. 

Diamond Crystal comes in 
handy packages and in bags. 
Write to the Diamond Crystal 
Salt Co., St. Clair, Michigan, 
for interesting f ree booklet, 
“One Hundred and One Uses 
for Salt.” 


‘Diamond Crystal Salt 


“The Salt 


thals 
all Sali.” 


IAMOND 


For table use many 
people prefer Diamond 
Crystal Shaker Salt in 
handy cartons. Ifitisn’t 
Diamond Crystalitisn’t 
Shaker 


Diamond Crystal Sait 
s also sold in cotton 


(RYSTAL 

sy ; 
yags If your grocer 
cannot supply you write 


— eS the company 


The. Salt“ 
Wels ace salt: 
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The Discovery of God 


(Continued from page 25) 


however crooked, seemed to be legitimate. 

The impulse of Jacob and Rebekah was 
apparently to help God when His work had 
grown too hard for Him. It is often the 
prompting of human good intentions. If God 
could not be helped by fair means, they must 
make the attempt by foul. It was a foregone 
conclusion that God must be helped, and all 
the more when helping Him accorded with 
the mother’s love and the son’s ambitions. 

The Prince-Patriarch had grown old and 
blind. Possibly some suspicion of the designs 
of his wife and his younger son urged him to 
make final and official declaration of Esau’s 
position as his heir. 

“And it came to pass that when Isaac was 
old, and his eyes were dim so that he could not 
see, he called Esau, his elder son, and said 
unto him, ‘My son!’ 

“And he said unto him: ‘Behold, here am I.’ 

“And he said: ‘Behold, now I am old. I 
know not the day of my death. Now there- 
fore, take, I pray thee, thy weapons, thy 
quiver and thy bow, and go out to the field, and 
take me some venison, and make me savory 
meat such as I love, and bring it to me that 
I may eat; that my soul may bless thee before 
I die.’ ” 

The reference seems to be to some ancient 
ritual feast, of which the pascal meal is a 
greater example, traces surviving in the 
Christian Eucharist. 

“And Rebekah heard when Isaac spake to 
Fsau his son . . . And Rebekah spake unto 
Jacob her son, saying: 

“‘T heard thy father speak unto Esau thy 
brother . . . Now therefore, my son, obey 
my voice according to that which I command 
thee. Go now to the flock, and fetch me from 
thence two good kids of the goats; and I will 
make them savory food for thy father, such 
as he loveth; and thou shalt bring it to thy 
father, that he may eat, so that he may bless 
thee before his death.’ 

“And Jacob said to Rebekah, his mother: 
‘Behold, Esau my brother is a hairy man, and 
Iamasmooth man. My father, peradventure, 
will feel me, and I shall seem to him as a 
deceiver. And I shall bring a curse upon me, 
and not a blessing.’ 

“And his mother said unto him: ‘Upon me 





be thy curse, my son. Only obey my voice, 
and go fetch me them.’ ” 


Rebekah Schemes for Her Son 
The resolute mother, from whom doubtless 
Jacob had inherited his audacious subtlety, 
carried the situation with a high hand. 
“And Rebekah took the goodly garments 





of Esau her elder son, which were with her in 
the house, and put them on Jacob her younger 
son; and she put the skins of the kids of the 
goats upon his hands and upon the smooth of 
his neck. And she gave the savory food and 
the bread which she had prepared into the 
hand of her son Jacob. And he came unto his 
father, and said: 

““ “My father.’ 

“And he said: ‘Here am I. 
my son?’ 

“And Jacob said unto his father: ‘I am Esau, 
thy firstborn. I have done according as thou 
badest me. Arise, I pray thee. Sit and eat 
of my venison, that thy soul may bless me.’ 

“And Isaac said unto his son: ‘How is it 
that thou hast found it so quickly, my son?’ 


Who art thou, 


“And he said: ‘Because Jehovah, thy God, | 


sent me good speed.’ 

“And Isaac said unto Jacob: ‘Come near, I 
pray thee, that I may feel thee, my son, 
whether thou be my very son Esau, or not.’ 

“And Jacob went near unto Isaac his father; 
and he felt him, and said: ‘The voice is Jacob’s 
voice, but the hands are the hands of Esau.’ 

“And he discerned him not because his hands 
were hairy as his brother Esau’s hands, so he 
blessed him.” 

It is an indication of the low ethical standard 
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‘: FIRST AMONG CLEANERS ! 
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aye © The fact that there are now | fi 


The Canadian General Electric Co., Ltd., Toronto, Ont., and Branches 


ELECTRIC VACUUM CLEANER CO., Dept.109, G.H., Cleveland, O. 


Name 
Street Address 


R.F.D. 
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600,000 owners of The 
Premier means more than 
ordinary demand, more than 
mere mechanical perfection. 
It means national confidence 
in a. product worthy of the 
name it bears. 


ELECTRIC VACUUM CLEANER COMPANY 
Cleveland, Ohio 


Manufactured and distributed in Canada by 
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MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY 
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Please have nearest dealer call or ‘phone for appointment to 
demonstrate The Premier in my home without obligation to 
me or . ‘ 
Please send me free color booklet, price, convenient terms 
and nearest dealer’s name. 
(Check your preference) 

















City 











_____ Telephone Number 
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Must You Stop Ironing 
When Lights Are Needed? 


OU are ironing. It grows dark. What happens? Must 
you stop ironing because you cannot have light and run 
your iron at the same time? Ordo you have to move 


the ironing board to another room? 


You can use any number of electrical appliances at the same 
time if you have rea/ electrical convenience in your home. 

The G-E Twin Con- 

venience Outlet af- Tue time to insist upon this kind of wiring is—NOW. 

fords double service 2 : sy ge ; Sly 

from a single outlee, Whether you are buying, building, or renting, insist upon suf- 
ficient convenience outlets for the many appliances now avail- 
able to lighten housework and add to comfort—vacuum cleaners, 
washing machines, toasters, portable lamps, ete. 


Puewry of conveniently located switches are another essential 
to real electrical convenience—so that you never need grope 
through the dark to turn on a light. 


Even in the oldest house, complete electrical convenience can 
be installed at surprisingly little cost with little muss or con- 
fusion, 


: What I. 
A New Booklet for Home Lovers \. Your Address? 


How to secure this electrical convenience in each 
room of your house is told in detail in a booklet pre- = 
pared for you. This booklet will be sent you free, 

together with the name of a nearby electrical contractor 

qualified to assist you in planning adequate electrical 
convenience for your home. And if you now own your 

home you can have the work done on an easy payment 

plan, just as you buy a piano or phonograph. 


If you own or rent a home, or ever expect to you will 
find this booklet well worth reading. Address Section 
A, Merchandise Department, General Electric Company, The Home of a Hundred Comforts 
Bridgeport, Conn. = 


General@Electric 
Smee Company sisiaz 
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The Discovery of God 


which can go with high spiritual insight that 
not a word is said to condemn this deception, 
To the curse or the blessing were attached 
the powers given them by primitive and super- 
stitious peoples everywhere, and in order to 
avoid the one and obtain the other any ruse 
seems to have been admissible. Having given 
the blessing of the heir to Jacob, it did not 
occur to Isaac that it was voided by a fraud, 
As helpless as one whose treasure has been 
stolen, he could only tremble when the true 
heir appeared, and give him the mere fragment 
of a blessing which remained. 

“And it came to pass, as soon as Isaac had 
made an end of blessing Jacob, and Jacob had 
yet scarce gone out from the presence of Isaac 
his father, that Esau his brother came in from 
his hunting. And he also had made savory 
meat and brought it to his father, and said 
unto his father: 

“Let my father arise and eat of his son’s 
venison, that thy soul may bless me.’ 

“And Isaac his father said unto him: ‘Who 
art thou?’ j 

“And he said: ‘I am thy son, thy firstborn, 
Esau.’ 

“And Isaac trembled very exceedingly, and 
said ‘Who?’ Where is he that hath taken 
venison, and brought it me, and I have eaten 
of all before thou camest, and have blessed 
him? Yea, and he shall be blessed!’ 

“And when Esau heard the words of his father 


| he cried with a great and exceeding bitter cry, 
| and said unto his father: ‘Bless me, even also, 
| O my father? ... 


“And Isaac answered and said unto Esau: 
‘Behold I have made him thy lord; and all his 
brethren have I given to him for servants, and 
with corn and wine have I sustained him; and 
what shall I do now unto thee, my son?’ 

“And Esau said unto his father: ‘Hast thou 
but one blessing, my father? Bless me, even 
me also, O my father!’ 

“And Esau lifted up his voice and wept. 

“And Isaac his father answered and said 
unto him: ‘Behold, thy dwelling shall be of the 
fatness of the earth, and of the dew of heaven 
from above. And by thy sword shait thou 
live, and shalt serve thy brother. And it shall 
come to pass, when thou shalt have the 
dominion, that thou shalt break his yoke 
from off thy neck’. 

“And Esau hated Jacob because of the bless- 
ing wherewith his father blessed him. And 
Esau said in his heart: ‘The days of mourning 
for my father are at hand; then will I slay my 
brother Jacob.’ ” 

But once more the ready-witted mother came 
to the help of her younger son, finding an 
excuse for sending him to the safety of the 
ancestral home in Padan-Aram, whence she 
herself had been brought to Isaac’s wife. 


Why Should Jacob Be Honored 
To the modern reader it is remarkable that 


| by succeeding generations the personality of 


Jacob has been held in reverence and honor. 
The God of Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob became 
the national God, to be seen later as the 
Universal God. The whole Hebrew race was 
known in the future as the Children, not of 
Abraham or of Isaac, but of Israel, from the 


| name taken by this third Prince-Patriarch 
| after the blessing had been secured to him. 


Having obtained this blessing by a trick Jacob 
found himself apparently confirmed in it by 
the favor of Divine Omnipotence. It has 
long perplexed simple readers of the Bible that 
Divine Omnipotence should approve of one 
so plainly contemptible to us. The story of 
Jacob gets its vital importance from what It 
makes us think of God. 

Our confusion of mind arises chiefly from the 
habit of attributing to God the likings and dis- 
likings, the sympathies and antipathies, we 
observe in men. It is the elemental God all 
over again, the God who intervenes 1n our 
affairs or refuses to intervene in them, showing 
kindness here and indifference there, talked 
over by our beseechings at one time, and at 
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Painted by Norman Rockwell. Copyright 1922, P&L 


P in the garret, fond memories mingle with the joy of accom- 
plishment, when old furniture and other cherished things are 
made new and serviceable with a coat or two of ‘61’’ Floor Varnish. 


You can change your furniture, floors 
and woodwork from one finish or color 
to another, and make them look new again, 
with one of the several beautiful ‘‘61’’ 
woodstain colors. 

Whether you employ a painter to use 
**61’? Floor Varnish, or do the little odd 
jobs with it yourself, you get a tough elastic 


“61”? Floor Varnish stains and varnishes 
in one operation, without leaving streaks, 
laps or brush marks. 

Pratt & Lambert Varnish Products are 
used by painters, specified by architects 
and sold by paint and hardware dealers. 

Guarantee: If any Pratt §2 Lambert 
Varnish Product fails to give satisfaction, you 


may have your money back. 

Pratt & Lamsert-Inc., 79 Tona- 
wanda Street, Buffalo, N. Y. In Canada, 
21Courtwright St., Bridgeburg, Ontario. 


surface that is not only waterproof but 
heelproof and marproof. ‘“61’’ possesses 
the maximum combined degree of wear- 
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Send for Color Card, Sample Panel Finished with ‘‘61,** and Names of Local Dealers 
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Losing 103 Ibs. 


Wallace Makes New Record 





Reducing Mrs. Derby in 
Less than 4 Months 


The Sworn Statement of 
Three Quincy Citizens 


We, the undersigned, have 
known Mrs. Harry Derby for 
years. Her amazing reduction 
by Wallace vecords came under 
our almost daily observation. 
We hereby testify to the entire 
truth of statements that follow. 


S96 > 


* SET 
o aan” 





By Wutiam R. Durcin 
QUINCY, ILLS.—In a happy little 
street, I discovered Quincy’s happiest 
woman. All because 
vitation to try a 
novel way of getting 
ous burden of flesh. 
Only last January, 
| hope. By May, her 
: weight was normal! 
Y, vA are overweight—a 
‘ill He few pounds, or many 
Derby’s aimazing experience, just as it 
was related to me: 
ograph record witha free reducing lesson, 
I never dreamed Mr. Wallace could make 
hoped for was a little relief —for I could 
scarcely get around, I was so heavy. 
nothing, except I guess I felt better. 
After a time I began to lose. One day at 
had lost twenty pounds. Needless to 
say, I: kept on with the records. 
duction, until before long the neigh- 
bors all noticed the difierence. I 
finally was down to the size my last 
picture shows.”’ 
duction in only four months required 
the most strenuous efforts. But Mrs. 
followed the regular instruction that 
Wallace gives anybody. It was no harder 


community of homes which fringe Vine 

she accepted an in- 

rid of a mountain- 

she was fat beyond 

To readers who 

; - =I shall offer Mrs. 

‘*When the postman brought the phon- 

me weigh what I should. The best I had 

‘‘The first few days of the course showed 

market. I stepped on the scales, andsaw I 
Each week showed a little more re- 
kept:on. losing right along, and I 
Now, one might think 103 Ibs. re- 
Derby didnothingextraordinary;she 

to reduce her than those but ten, twelve, 








BEFORE 


















AFTER 


ASTONISHING CHANGE BROUGHT ABOUT BY ONLY FOUR MONTHS’ 
USE OF THE FAMOUS WALLACE REDUCING RECORDS 


or twenty pounds overweight—it merely 
required more time. d 


To get thin to music is really a ‘‘lark’’ 
compared to any other method of reducing. 
In fact, Mr. Harry Derbytold me his house- 
hold was frankly skeptical of real results 
when his wife started the Wallace course, 
just because it all looked and sounded too 
good to be true. Thereisnothingto “take,’’ 
you don’t have to starve; just a few move- 
ments with a thrill to each—that seem all 
too short because they are set to music. I 
guess it’s the sheer funof dozugit that starts 
so many men and women on the melody 
method of reducing. But it’s the sudden, 
certain vesudts—the fat that’s played away 
to the tune of a pound a day—that keeps 
them enthusiastically at it, and telling 
others about it. 


Mr. Newman, Quincy photographer 
(notice his signature to statement above), 
took two photos of Mrs. Harry Derby which 
are reproduced here. This is an indispu- 
table evidence of Mrs. Derby’s improve- 
ment—just as the camerasawit. I only wish 
ycu could see the lady herself! Not a sign of 
flabbiness, nor a wrinkle to show where 
the excess flesh had been. I am almost 
willing to believe her assertion: ‘‘= can now 
do anything a 15-year-old girl can do!”’ 


I have met scores 
whorestored nor- 
mal weight and 
measurements by 
Wallace’s novel, 
and so enjoyable 
method. Mysister 
reduced by it, so 
did a brother; 
and two aunts of 
mine swear by it. 
Forty or fifty Ibs. 


reduction through use of these remarkable 


records is fairlycommon. But Mrs. Derby’s 
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achievement—103 pounds in a few days 
less than four months—sets a new record. 


Are you overweight? And if you are, why 
remain so? 4 normal figure ts possible to 
anyone who has a phonograph, god will 

a ve Wallace's 

C77 a tat method 
of reducing a 
chance. The 
above should 
be sufficient 
proof of this, 
but Wallace 
still offers free 
= proof in your 

og own Case. 

Your simple request on the handy form 
below brings the full first lesson free of 
any charge whatever. A regular-sized, and 
double-face phonograph record, and photo- 
graphic chart with complete instructions. 
Pay nothing; promise nothing, except to 
try it. Results will cause you to send for 
the rest of his course in a hurry! 

Don’t ponder another day as to whether 
Wallace can reduce you. Tear out this cou- 
pon, and let him prove he can. 





—— eee onan 


WALLACE, 
630 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago: 


Please send record for the first reducing 
lesson; free and prepaid. I will either en- 
roll, or mail back your record at the end 
of a five-day trial. 








Canadian Address: 62 Albert St., Winnipeg 
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The Discovery of God 


another turning a deaf ear. This is the God 
whom plain men find so bewildering. He has 
no principle of action that we can discern, and 
no continuity of purpose. Accepting Jacob, 
a man whom we should call a cheat, he rejects 
Esau who, when all is said against him, remains 
a manly and straight-forward sportsman. — 
Now we can never understand the Bible 
till it becomes clear to us that the real God 
can be neither arbitrary, erratic, nor incon- 
sequential. Whatever in the Bible seems to 
lend itself to this interpretation must be a 
matter of ancient as against modern phrase- 
ology, of ancient as against modern habits of 
thought. For example, the prophet Malachi 
puts into the mouth of Jehovah the words, also 
quoted by St. Paul, “I loved Jacob, and I 
hated Esau.” 


of the question. The Father could not hate a 
son, especially a son with so much good in him, 
nor prefer one of His children to another. 
With similar common sense we must take the 


many Scriptural references to mercy shown to | 


the one and withheld from the other, according 
to what seems to us Divine caprice. 


The verbal usages of a thousand and two thou- 


sand years ago, often obscure to the translators, | 
can not, in all fairness, be allowed to stand | 


between us and the truer knowledge of the 
ultimate Infinite Fatherhood to which we 
finally attain in Jesus Christ. 


Jacob and Esau 


From Him who always give all to all, both 
Jacob and Esau alike won what they worked 
for. Esau’s ideals being material, he reached 
material ends. Jacob’s being spiritual in the 
main, he won in the main those spiritual things 
on which his heart was set. 
potence nothing would be taken from the one 
and given to the other; nothing would be 
taken from either. Each obtained to the full 
what he had trained himself to receive. Esau 
was not liked the more for his straightforward 
manliness, nor Jacob the less because there was 
a base streak in him. The God who can never 
fail nor favor any one, because He always gives 
all to all, must of necessity care for both alike. 
The advantage rests with him who can make 
the better use of the common heritage of Love. 

Here we perceive that a mixed character like 
that of Jacob can nevertheless possess its value. 
What it amounts to is this: that Esau, a man 
of rich endowment, lived for a lower set of aims; 
Jacob, a man of many weaknesses, reached 
toward the highest. Even in those acts of his 
which we condemn there is something to be 
said for him. 

For the human race had not yet developed a 
definite standard of honor. Truth, as we have 
seen of fact, was still pliable, adaptable. Its 
outlines were vague, as they always are with 
people in primitive cultural conditions. The 
end to be gained was the chief consideration, 
not the means of gaining it. A man told the 
truth when he could conveniently; when he 
could not, it was no disgrace to fall back on 
Invention. It was naively assumed that the 
direct method was the natural one, just as it is 
so assumed among children. Fair play begins 
only when the ethical sense has grown up to it. 

Of this lack of ethical sense three instances 
are related, two of Abraham and one of Isaac, 
so similar that they may represent three 
separate legends founded on one fact, or they 
be what they purport to be, three separate 
repetitions of the same bit of family strategy. 
The detail is unimportant. What we have to 
observe is the nonchalante with which the 
historian credits each of these patriarchs with 
falsehood, discovery causing no chagrin. 
During his stay at the court of Gerar, Abraham, 
fearing that Sarah’s beauty would so smite the 

ng that he himself would be slain in order 
that the sovereign might marry the widowed 
Princess, falls back on the simple course of 
declaring her his sister. In Egypt he adopted 


That this should be understood | 
as referring to the men themselves must be out | 


By Divine Omni- | 





It is not | 
enough to see God with the right of acting as | 
He wills. We must see Him as acting justly. | 
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PRUNES 
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Kunes DEHYDRATION is the 
recognized final development in the 
science of preserving fresh Fruits and 
Vegetables without in any way chang- 
ing the natural flavor, color or healthful 
elements. 


——— 


By King’s Dehydration the very 
choicest Fruits and tender Vegetables 
from the garden spots of the Pacific 
Coast are made available for your table 
throughout the entire year. 


A million American homes are 
already enjoying the luscious, tree-rip- 
ened flavor of King’s Fruits and the 
healthful qualities of crisp, tender 
Vegetables. 


Try them yourself! 


KINGS: 


Dehydrated - 
FRUITS & VEGETABLES, 


King’s Products are not pre-cooked. They are simply 
fresh Fruits and fresh Vegetables with only the water 
removed. 


No cleaning, no peeling, no slicing, 
no tedious preparation— just 
refresh and cook. 


At your grocers in 
sanitary, convenient 
cartons. 
KING’S FOOD PRODUCTS Co. 
Pioneers in Practical Dehydration 
Portland, Oregon 
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A beautifully designed Mirro Roaster, 
of sparkling aluminum, brings to your 
holiday feasts juicier, more toothsome 
and more tender roasts than you have 
ever delighted the family with before. 


And like all Mirro Aluminum kitchen 
ware it is an inspiration which will 
brighten the kitchen hours through 
your lifetime. 


The superiority of Mirro Aluminum 
utensils does not mean that they are 
expensive — you will find that they 
are reasonably priced. 


All Mirro Aluminum goodsare pledged 
with the guarantee of the world’s 
foremost maker of aluminum ware. 


Let your dealér show you this serv- 
iceable Mirro Roaster today, also 
other useful Mirro Aluminum 
utensils. 


Send for miniature Mirro Catalog No. 
14— it pictures and describes many 
Mirro kitchen utensils. 

Aluminum Goods Manufacturing Company 


General Offices: Manitowoc, Wis., U.S. A. 
Makers of Everything in Aluminum 


MIRR 
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Every Mirro 
Utensil 





Here arethe particular 
features of this Mirro 
Aluminum Roaster: 


1 Ample aepth for any 
roast. 


2Extra side handle 
which permitsRoaster’s 
being put in oven 
lengthwise or sidewise. 


3 Depressed cover con- 
denses steam at center 
and drippings thus fall 
directly on roast. A 
self-basting feature. 


4 Air vents in side and 
front. 


5 Rounded edges make 
for easy cleaning. 


6 Cover fits snugly into 
lower pan. 


7 Perforated tray which 
sits in bottom o 
Roaster. Has cut-out 
corner for gravy bast- 
ing with spoon. 


§ Features 1, 6 and 7 
combine to make 
Roaster a perfect uten- 
sil for cold-pack can- 
ning. It easily holds 
six One-quatt jars. 


9 The famous Mirro 
finish, 


10 Well-known Mirro 
trade-mark stamped 
into the bottom of 
every Mirro utensil, 
and your guarantee of 
excellence throughout. 


ALUMINUM 


Bears This 








The Discovery of God 


the same method. Isaac, on visiting another 
king of Gerar and entertaining the heredit 
fear on Rebekah’s account, follows his father’s 
example. Both patriarchs were reproached 
with throwing temptation in the way of others, 
but not for misstating the facts. Recourse to 
misstatement seems to have been held, not 
only in the earlier pages of the Bible, but in all 
the ancient literature of the world, a lawful 
measure of defense 

From the point of view of their time Rebekah 
and Jacob were within their rights. Since 
they had a high object to gain, merit lay in 
gaining it successfully. Once they were suc. 
cessful, they had nothing on their consciences, 
Ruse, subterfuge, and falsehood were expedi- 
ents which any man would use when his cause 
was righteous. Jacob’s cause being that of 
God and mankind, he could only judge, with 
the judgment of his epoch, that the end justified 
the means. 


The Spiritual Subconsciousness 


For with all his shortcomings this complex 
character made God the touchstone of his life. 
The universal blessing which Abraham beheld 

| afar off, and Isaac a little nearer, he was seeing 
| as nearer still. In the hope of it he lived by 
day, while he dreamed of it by night. It is 
perhaps in his dreams that the modern mind 


For the holiday feasts OY MIRRO Roaster | will most easily perceive how deeply it entered 


into his essential self. 
To escape the vengeance of Esau he was on 
| his way to Mesopotamia, otherwise Haran or 


| Padan-Aram, according to his mother’s plans, 


“And Jacob went out from Beer-sheba, and 
| went toward Haran. And he lighted upon a 
certain place, and tarried there all night, be- 
| cause the sun was set. And he took of the 
stones of that place and put them for his 
pillows, and lay down in that place to sleep. 
| And he dreamed.” 
| It is permissible, in the modern psychological 
spirit, to read in this dream the release of a 
dominating purpose and desire. 

“And behold, a ladder set up on the earth, 

and the top of it reached to heaven. And 
behold, the angels of God ascending and 
descending on it. And behold, the Lord stood 
| above it, and said: 
“T am the Lord God of Abraham, thy 
| father, and the God of Isaac. The land 
whereon thou liest, to thee will I give it, and 
to thy seed. And thy seed shall be as the dust 
| of the earth. And thou shalt spread abroad 
| to the west, and to the east, and to the north, 
and to the south. And in thy seed shall all 
the families of the earth be blessed.” 

By these words he felt the hereditary mis- 
| sion confirmed to him. Esau was dethroned; 
he himself was chosen. Where we see easily 
enough that he who lent himself to spiritual 
uses became the transmitter of spiritual good, 
while he who was materially-minded was of 
| necessity set aside, the ancients understood 
nothing but the action of God’s love and 
| God’s hate. A God who could hate men was 
| still among their possibilities. He could be, 
as Abraham had perceived, an Almighty, 
Everlasting God, and yet be subject to human 
limitations. , 

This becomes further evident in the Genesis 
narrative as it tells of Jacob’s awakening. 

“And Jacob awaked out of sleep, and he 
said: . ‘Surely Jehovah is in this place, and I 
knew it not.’ ” 

A Jehovah who could be in one place and not 
in another was part of his understanding. 
That is to say, God could be seen as Almighty 
and Everlasting, but not as Universal. Om- 
nipotence had become a concept; Omni- 
presence had not. Whe Cod of Abraham, 
Isaac, and Jacob, though glorified beyond the 
God who walked in the garden in the cool of 
the day, was still God in the image of man. 
He lived in the sky. He went up and carr? 
down. He could be here today and gone 
to-morrow. Jacob could sleep in a_ place 
| where he supposed that God had not been 
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“Standard” kitchen sinks, “yard stick high,” provide fo 
comfort and prevent back-strain. How high is yours? — y 
Standard Sanitary Wf. Co. ot 
Pittsburgh 
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in buying an electric cleaner as you 
would be in buying rugs or carpets. 


move than * 
amere cleaner of Bf Hen life and beauty of your carpets and 


rugs depend in reat degree on the care 
you give them. 


When you entrust them to The New Tor- 
rington Electric Cleaner, you are insurin}, 
long, life and lastin?, beauty. 


Homekeepers have named The Torrington, “the most 
faithful servant that ever entered the home.” You 
do not have to seek far for the reason. Superior as 
it is for cleaning, carpets and rugs, the usefulness of 
The New Torrington extends to countless other clean- 
ing, tasks ordinarily done with the dust-cloth and 
broom. There is a simple, ingenious Torrington De- 
vice that takes all the drudgery and difficulty out of 
cleaning such hard-to-reach places as shelves, drap- 
eries, drawers, radiators, bookcases and staircases, 


You, too, will appreciate the personal helpfulness of 
The New Torrington. 


We believe you will be interested in the complete 
story of The New Torrington. We will gladly send 
you, with our compliments, a copy of the de luxe, 
book, “The Torrington Servant in the Home.** 
Drop a post card request in the mail box Today. 


& 
4 T ELECTRIC 
} CLEANER 


THE TORRINGTON COMPANY, Torrington Cleaner Division, Torrington, Conn, 
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The Discovery of God 
resent, and learn to his surprise that He had 


. ited the spot. eats 
x had visited the spot because His inten- 


ions were beneficent. 

o This fact having been established by Abra- 
ham, it was one with which to make further 
experiments. Jacob’s position with regard 
to the spiritual was precisely that of the 
scientist today in dealing with the physical. 
It was an attitude of inquiry and of pushing on. 
The test must be empirical, something to be 
as a fact by personal demonstration. 
He may be called the first of that band, often 
discredited by theorists as to God, but 
increasing rapidly in our own generation and 
century, who insist on obtaining their knowl- 
edge of the Divine at first hand. They take 
one step at a time. If the results of that are 
good, they know they may take another step. 
Should the results of the second step prove 
wrong, they infer that they have made a 
mistake and begin again. 

Their main point is that God is no longer a 
Mystery preached to them by some one else. 
He is the Working Force with which they 
themselves, as individuals, are most vitally 
connected. In proportion as they learn to 
comprehend Him, they find Him a Power to 
be utilized. Jacob was the first, as far as we 
are informed, to prove God in this way of 
personal relationship. As Abraham put Al- 
mightiness to the test, so the son of Isaac 
ventures to test God’s care. 

“If God will be with me, and will keep me 
in this way that I go, and will give me bread 
to eat and raiment to put on, so that I come 
again to my father’s house in peace, then shall 
the Lord be my God.” 

In Jacob’s challenge it is the first time we 
hear the words which ever since have rever- 
berated through human history and in all men’s 
hearts—my God. It is the first time that the 
Almighty and Everlasting is seen as an indi- 
vidual’s possession. The relationship is mutual. 
If the Almighty and Everlasting can possess 
His child, then His child can possess the 
Almighty and Everlasting. The great con- 
tribution which Jacob made to the thought of 
mankind is that God was fis. He was not 
what Zeus was to the Greek, or Jove to the 
Roman, a being of mightier race, but instinct 
with lusts, angers, loves, and hates. Still less 
was He what Molech or Baal was to the other 
Semitic races, a monster whom it was forever 
needful to propitiate. Jacob’s discovery as 
to God was that of an Almighty One who 
cared for the individual. His care came down 
to the little things so often more essential to 
man’s life than the greater things. He would 
be with him in the way by which he went, 
and would give him bread to eat and raiment 
to put on. He would enter into details. 
Between God and man the connection would 
be intimate. God was the Great Storehouse, 
from which food, raiment, protection, success, 
and all other blessings were to be drawn at need. 


The Prince Who Had Power With God 


It is not claimed that Jacob was sure of this 
at first. It was too daring an idea to take on 
mere assumption. He expressed the possi- 
bility with an Jf. The hope was one to estab- 
lish point by point, and by experience. Spec- 
ulation could do no good. Once the suggestion 
had come to him that the power of the 
Almighty was engaged on his behalf, he could 
do no more than go on and see whether his 
reasoning were right or wrong. It might be 
Wrong. It was not impossible that the God 
who meant eventual blessing to proceed 
through him to all mankind might, in the 
humbler matter of food, raiment, protection, 
and success, leave him to depend on himself. 
On the other hand He might watch over him. 
If he, Jacob, advanced cautiously, laying down 
1S causes and taking up his effects, he should 
be justified in drawing his conclusions. It 


proved 


Was an immense experiment, and nothing 
but the facts of life would enable him to be 
sure of the results. 
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couldnt believe 


I had made 





them all myself !” 


E WAS dumbfounded! 


sew a stitch! 


H 


And no wonder! 
But when I told him the whole story, he said some- 
thing that made me the happiest woman in town! I used to wonder 
where in the world my clothes money was coming from! 


Six months ago I couldn’t 


But now—-thanks 


to the School of Modern Dress—I have more and prettier clothes than I 
ever had before in my life—at a mere fraction of what they cost in the 


shops! 


Women everywhere are saying things like 
this, since they have learned, right in their 
own homes, in spare time, through the School 
of Modern Dress, how to make all kinds of 
stylish, becoming clothes. 

No longer do they have to say, “Oh! I’d just 
love to go, but I haven’t a thing to wear.” 
Now, at the mere cost of the materials, they 
can create for themselves dresses, suits, and 
hats that are appropriate and in good taste, 
whatever the occasion. 

The remarkable “New Way Course in 
Fashionable Clothes-Making” was prepared 
under the guidance of expert dressmakers in 
simple, step-by-step lessons. You need not 
know anything at all about sewing to begin 
with. The lessons start with the very simplest 
stitches and teach you to siep-by-step all the 
correct “professional” methods of the dress- 
maker’s art, until you can plan and completely 
make even the most elaborate clothes for 
yourself or others. 

The directions are so simple that anyone who 
can read can readily understand them—and the 
pictures show, by actual photographs, just 
exactly what to do. 

The New Way Course is designed to accom- 
plish in a few months what formerly would 
have taken two or three years todo. With it, 
hundreds of women have solved their clothes 
problems; with it, you can solve yours too. 

_ Suppose a fashionable new gown attracts 
you in a shop window. You see that it is just 








the style most becoming to you, just the kind 
of a new frock you want. Through the New 
Way methods of sewing, you can duplicate 
this dress in a few evenings—at one third or 
less the ready-made cost. And for the saving 
you effect, you can have two more pretty 
dresses. 

Or suppose that the gown you see in the 
window is not quite appropriate to your type 
of figure. You can duplicate the style, change 
the color to suit yourself, alter the lines a trifle 
here or add a touch there—and you have a 
distinctive gown, made just for you. 

For the New Way Course teaches you more 
than how to make beautiful clothes. It shows 
the way to make clothes that are beautiful on 
YOU. You will learn how to combine your 
dress materials into an artistic interpretation 
of yourself. You will discover how to express 
your tastes, your ideals, your very individuality 
in the clothes you wear. 

You can learn, too, all about the new ma- 
terials and how to combine and use them ef- 
fectively. You learn how to make over last 
season’s clothes to conform with this season’s 
styles—thus doubling the life of every garment. 
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And I know that what J did, 
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other women or girls can do!”’ 


You can do away once and for all with the 
tiresome visits to the dressmaker. You will 
never need to bother again with the short- 
comings of ready-made garments. 


Six Smart Garments FREE 


Not only does the School of Modern Dress 
teach the newest, most up to date and rapid 
methods of sewing, but it is the only school 
that supplies, absolutely free to its students, 
the materials and trimmings necessary to make 
garments required in the course. You receive 
free sufficient material and trimming during 
the course to make a smart collar and cuff set, 
a dainty chemise, a handsome blouse, a useful 
house dress, a convenient “over all” apron and 
2 stylish afternoon frock. 

You know from your shopping experience 
that these articles would cost you many dollars 
if bought ready made in the stores. The School 
of Modern Dress shows you how to make them 
all yourself. 

In addition, if your enrollment is received 
promptly, you receive free a beautiful Oriental 
work basket containing a complete sewing out- 
fit, and a valuable dress and skirt form. 

The School of Modern Dress also offers a 
course in Millinery just as fascinatingly easy, 
practical and complete as the Dressmaking 
course It reveals all the secrets of the milli- 
ner’s art, and makes it possible for women 
everywhere to make and trim all kinds of 
stylish, becoming hats—for themselves and 
others—and save one-third to one-half the 
prices they now pay. 


Send for This Free Booklet 


You can find out all about the School of 
Modern Dress without expense or obligation. 
Simply fill in and mail the coupon below and 
you will receive a beautiful 64-page booklet 
telling all about this great school and what it 
is doing for women and girls everywhere. 
Mail the coupon NOW! 

The School of Modern Dress, Inc., 
Dept. 1511, 821 Jefferson Street, Buffalo, N. Y. 


The School of Modern Dress, Inc., 

Dept. 1511, 821 Jefferson St., Buffalo, N. Y. 
Please send me your free booklet, giving full informa- 

tion about “The New Way Course in Fashionable 

Clothes-Making.” Sending this coupon does not obligate 

me in any way. I am particularly interested in 


DRESSMAKING Q MILLINERY O 


ONES REF AIMS NN Rte 
(State in letter Miss or Mrs.) 
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MONEY TO SPEND OR SAV 


Is Easily Earned by the Members of 
The Rainbow Club 


Would you like to be able to add to your 
weekly salary without neglecting other 
duties ? 


Business 
Girl! 


Would some pin-money please you—for 
the extras you do not like to ask mother 
to give you? Or would you like to earn 
money for college, or courses in business, 
music or art? 


School 
Girl! 


You who are busy with household cares 
—would you welcome a way to make 
your spare moments profitable without 
taking you too long from home? 


Married 
Woman! 


Whether it is money for vacation trips; new Fall frocks, hats 
and shoes; emergency bills; replenishing of home furnishings ; 
or an extra dollar for something you saw in the shop-window 
down town today which you found it so difficult to resist buy- 
ing —the Rainbow Club will show you the way to satisfy all 
the ‘I wants.” : 


Make Your Dreams Come True 


Let the Rainbow Club help you to earn the money to attain your 
ambition, to indulge your pet hobby or to meet your necessary 
expenses. You may start at once without previous training or 
experience. You will find in the Club a real friend, a sincere 
friend to whom you may write fully about your problems and 
your needs. 


It costs you nothing to join us. Membership is free to 
all girls and women. Wouldn’t you like to 
hear more about us? 


Why not take pen and paper and write me a letter right now? 
You will receive an immediate reply giving you full information 
about the money-making plans of the Club. Address 


Apabeu Ullesef 


Secretary, The Rainbow Club 
GOOD HOUSEKEEPING MAGAZINE 
119 West 40th St., New York, N. Y. 
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The Discovery of Gog 


To making this experiment the rest of } 
| career was given up. It was given up, W 
|issues both varied and decisive. Never y 
| there a man who more obviously reaped wh 
he had sown. Where he sowed to the flesh, 
St. Paul put it later, of the flesh he reaped gq 
| ruption; where he sowed to the Spirit, of g 
| Spirit he reaped everlasting life. His persog 
|ality became the battleground of good an 
evil forces. Great rewards and great 
guishes came on him by turns. If in 
youth he was crafty, subtle, and mean, & 
| passes with the years up to the plane of. thy 
cosmic struggle in which only giants oa 
engage. He is our first instance of a man ¢ 
high spiritual yearnings trying to overeg} 
his temperamental basenesses. The materig 
and the spiritual worlds are not only in og 
| flict in his soul, but in contact. The fight! 
|hand to hand. Now the one and now ff 
|other seems the victor, till in the end # 
| spiritual man emerges as a prince who h 
| power with God. sg 

The account of what was perhaps ff 
| supreme inner experience is one of the mg 
obscure passages in the Old Testament, aj 
yet it has always haunted the imaginatj 
| In it a single point stands out as of clear sig 
| nificance, the man’s use of the resources | 
| had found in God to strengthen and p 
|himself. This he has done succe: 
After trials, vicissitudes, and fears beyond tf 
common lot, he has become a new man, it 
ing a new name. : 

“And Jacob was left alone. And _ them 
| wrestled a man with him till the breaking 
the day . 
“And he said: 
| breaketh.’ 

“And he said: ‘I will not let thee go except 
thou bless me.’ 

“And he said unto him: ‘What is thy name 

“And he said: ‘Jacob.’ 

“And he said: “Thy name shall be 
no more Jacob, but Israel; for as a prince thom) 
hast power with God and with men and hast 
prevailed.’ ” 

Jacob Strives With God 


Who this Wrestler was we can not say, 
What the wrestling meant we canvonly sur 
mise. But the fact that Jacob, the § 
planter, who had tricked his brother out of hiss 
heritage, has so developed as to become) 
| Israel, the Man who Strives with God, is for himy 
who runs to read. He could so easily haves 
| gone to the bad, and he has gone to the good 
| He could so easily have been dragged down } 

his low tendencies, and he has risen magni 
cently above them. To save himself he h 
striven with God, and God with him. 

| with evil, the fight has been hand to ham 
the striving with God has been equally 

“T will not let thee go except thou 

| me.” 

It is all in these few words—the despe 
clinging not to lose hold on the Highest. 

If he is the Prince who has Power with Ge 
it is not mere favor that has given him tf 
| preference. He has won it. He has wom 
by the conquest of himself. Long before 
distinction Between right and wrong, nat 
|to the childhood of the race, had work 
out into the more advanced concepts OF 
righteousness and sin, this man’s wres : 
‘with the Higher Principle had made é 
aware of a personal standard to be reaches 
if he would keep near to God. Keeping neat 
|to God, he reaches the end of his experi+ 
ment in the knowledge that God keeps neat, 
to him. 

So one whom we find it hard to think of s 
pathetically gives to the race the new 
that not only does man belong to God, but 
| belongs toman. He belongs to more than 
in that He belongs to His whole universe. BM 
man has risen far toward the Highest when | 1 
can look up into the Infinite—and say, “M 

The next article of this series will be 
entitled “Moses Discovers the Only Gad” 
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